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TO , • 



James Currie, of Liverpool, m.d.f.r.s. Scx:^ 



DEAR SIRj 

WHEN your letter, commercial and pel^ 
tical, came out, under the name of Jasper 
Wilson, 1 was bufy, during the mornings, with 
my ufual duties, and, during the evenings, with 
very different ftudies. I little heeded Jafj^en Wil- 
fon, or his letter 5 thinking him to be one:of ."{hofe 
patriotic writers, who dafli out on the call tA: the 
moment, to alarm by their vehemence, or to de- 
lude by their fophiftry, 

Amidft thofc engagements, ^nd under that apa- 
thy, I had remained fome months, when I was told 
by our common friend, that you were the real author 
of Jafper Wilfon's letter. A few days had only 
paffed away, when I heard the bookfellers runners 
loudly announcing, in bookfellers fhops, that Doftor 
Currie, of Liverpool, was the true Jafper Wilfon. 
Ah ! thought I, my old acquaintance, by rcveahng 
his own fecret, has furniihed his adverfaries with 
half an anfwer to his letter 5 ds he has enabled 
■ them to aflc, who, and what, is he ? why doth he 

a publifh? 






ii THEDBDiCATION. 

publifli ? wherefore this fury againft the ftinding 
fyftem, and this violence for peace ? they -will fay 
with Lord Bacon, whom you are ftudious to quote> 
'^ That in dealing with cunning perfons, we mutt 
ever confider their endsy to interpret their speeches.** 

I haftened, upon this information, to perufe your ^ 
letter, expefting to be inftrufted by your know- 
ledge, and improved by your elegance. I foon 
perceived, that you had mentioned my Estimate, 
as a majlerly workj though you do not, in your 
praftice, pay much regard to its fofts, or yield, in 
your reafpnings^ any affent to its inferences. Yotrr 
references, however, to nxj book, fotnetimes for 
what isy and oft^n for what is noty in it, have macjc 
a new edition neceffary. The former editions 
found their own way in the world> and were trans- 
lated', into the languages of the continent; owing 
to: the* 'authenticity of their documents, and ^ 
ftre'ngth of their fadls. But, I preCumedto dedi- 
cate this hew edition to you, as it will give me s^ 
opportunity of repaying your praiie, by allowing 
your merits; ofcorrefting your miftakes, without 
the acrimony of conteft; and of comparing your 
doftrines with my own, on intercftirtg topics; with- 
out the invidioufneft of competition, or the anxieties 
of fear. 

I have another motive for this dedication. It 
is to call your attention to tvvo points, which, 
tliough of great importance, you have not fuffi- 
ciently fettled, in your letter : The Jirft is, with 
regard to the matier of inllrudion; rhQ/ecandy in 
^ refpcdt 
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refpeft to the mode. Neither'^ a philofophcr, nor 
as a politician, have yon dcternriined, whether the 
progrefs of knowledge be happy y in iti effects, on the 
condition of our fpecies. You, indeed, quote Lord 
Bacon upon the point * : yet, you fly off in a fit 
ofjceptical doubts^ as your friend Hume would fay, 
leading your readers perplexed in error. I have 
long thought, and often repeated, that real informa- 
tion is 6f great uic, both to the governors, and 
the governed 5 as the million^ who are well inftrufted, 
are lefs fubjeft to temporary terrors^ and arc more 
free from lafting impreffions, whether they arifc 
from the fophiftry of an orator, or the pcrfuafioii 
of a pamphleteer. I agree, then, with Lord Ba- 
con, that knowledge is Jirengtb. . In the acquire- 
ment of inftruftion, I have liftened, at the Royal 
Society, with pleafure, and improvement, to your 
papers. As a philofophcr, you make experiments, 
you adjuft fadts, you deduce juft conclufions, and 
you fettle an ufeful principle. The members, in- 
deed, would not liften to loofe aflertions, and 
vague deduflions. The Society had been tapght, 
in its youth, by that wonderful man. Sir William 
Petty^ who may be deemed a fecond Bacon, never 
to talk of any thing in the general i but ever to 
mention the time, and place, the meafure, or the 
Weight, in precife terms. As a politician, you heed 
not this precept of Petty, though you praftife it as 
a philofophcr. Yet, throughout your letter, you 

♦ In page 3. 
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IV TiiE DEDICATION* 

place commerce, and politics, among the fciences% 
The objed of every enquiry is truth. As an en* 
quirer after philofophlcal truth, you afcertain fa6ls : 
as an enquirer after truth, commercial, and poli- 
tical, you produce affertions. You may explain 
the caufe of this diverfity of praftice in your next 
pamphlet. 

You give a ftriking example of your own prac- 
tice, in the fccond page of your letter : ^ The 

governments of Ruflia, Auftria, Poland, France, 

and Spain, arc either bankrupt, or on the verge 
** of bankruptcy," fay you. You repeat thefc 
affertions ; you count upon them, as indubitable 
truths. Petty would doubtlefs afk. Who told you ' 
Jo ? ' Where is your document, to prove the time, 
and place, the manner, and the amount? You 
would anfwer, in the language of your letter *, " I 
" believe, that you will admit them at once, as un- 
" queftionable." As Dryden faid to Swift, Petty 
would fay to you : Coufin Currie, if, in this looJc 
manner, you affert fo much, and prove fo little, 
your works, commercial, and political, will not 
outlive their century. 

I will, however, give you the vantege ground of 
argument, as Lord Bacon fpeaks. I will fuppofe, 
that you have a document : I will allow, the Bri- 
tilh ambaffador, at Petcrfburgh, wrote officially, 
•that the governmeht of Ri^Jfia was :«? the verge of 
bankruptcy. Yet, will I deny the flte|«tt)fc.'. There 
arc many qucftions to be alked, and anfwered, be- 

♦ Page 2. 

fore 
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fore wc come to fuch a conclufion. Are there not 
more people in Ruflia than formerly ? Are they 
not more induftrioiis, and better inftrufted ? Are 
there not nnorc labour, more produfts, and more 
trade, than ever ? Are there not more money, more 
circulation, and more facilities, than in the great 
Peter's days? Has not the fove reign, power frorn 
the conftitution, over all perfbns and all property, 
within the Ru^ian doiiiinions ? If the ambaflador 
were to anfwcr thefe queftions in the affirmative, 
as the fadt undoubtedly i«, I fhould not, if he have 
the (quarc toes of Walfingham, or the reverend 
beard of Burleigh, burft in his face j but I fhould 
laugh, in fecret, at feeing a diplomatic charafter 
reaibn fo weakly, and write that to be likely, which 
is barely pofTiblc: — 

Who wou'd not laugh, if fuch a man there be ? 
Who wouM not weep, if Walfingham were he ?, 

And, the event has decided againfl your afTcrtion, 
in favour of my argument. Tb^ Emprejj, fince fhe 
fettled her accounts with Poland, has repealed 
feveral taxes, and given new facilities to her 
pleople, though I doubt, whether well-doing will 
tither obtain your praife, or flifle your feoffs. You 
have received none of her fnuff-boxes*, though 
you be a man of letters. And, 

DiAiain repines at all good things it fees, 

V 

/ 

But, you arc ready with your phyfic, or philofo- 
phy^ to inflrudt us, that the blafls of the north give 

f See page 5. 

^3 a vigour 
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a vi^iir to the nerves, and a tone to the .fplritsj 
which the zephyrs, " wanton blowing,^' can never 
communicate .to fouthern lands. Ruflia ma,y b^ 
the Hercules, which Reynolds drew ; while Spain 
may be *^ the poor country, almoft afraid to, kno>y 
itfelf,*' which Shakefpeare feigned. Yet, have I 
feen in the Britiih Mufcum a document, which, 
having been obtained by Burleigh's art, proves that, 
Spain had about (ivc millions and a half of people, at 
the epoch of the armada *. There was, in 1 7 87, an 
enumeration of the people of Spain, which evinced, 
that they had increafcd, diiring the effluxion of two 
hundred years, to 10,409,879 f. Yet, Spain has 
had her emigrations, and her wars, her years of 
profperity, and her periods of laflitude. Your 
creative powers may eafily fupply her intermediate 
employments. The fame documents, which de- 
moiiftrate, that Spain is now more populous than 
formerly, clearly prove, that fhe is alfo more in- 
duftrious, more commercial, and more opulent. 
I believe I might add, without fear of difavowal, 
that (he is now governed with more gendenefs, 
and indulged with more immunities, though her 
forms may be lefs free, than during the good old 
times of feudal anarchy. 

Neither wiih regard to Spain, indeed, nor the 
other nations of Europe, have I inlpefted mi- 

• See the Sloanc MS. N® 908, for the revenue and popula- 
tion of Spain, in 1586, when the pcrfoni muftcred were only 

I See Cenfo E/pukal Execuiaik dc Qrden del Rcj, 1787- 

nutely 
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' imtcly the narrarives of that numerous tribe of tra* 
ycUers, who tell us more of wliat they think ind 

feel, than of what they Jaw and heard. 1 am, how- 
ever, convinced, from a general furvey of die Euro^ 
pcan ftates, that the governors are every where 
more mild, and the governed more happy, than at 
any prior epoch. Man was defined by Franklin 
to be z foci-making animal. The &me propenfity 
urges him to make ufe of his tools. Wherever 
you fee mankind on the face of their globe, you 
behold them bufily employed in mending their 
feveral conditions. In civilized focieties, we pc re- 
ceive fecial man ftill more aftive, in acquiring new 
comforts, in adding fuperfluicy to conrifort, and 
happinels to both. If, in your turn, you alk 
for my document, I fhall dcfir6 you to read a 
iecond tin\p the following Estimate, which 
demonftrates that, during the courfc of the laft 
pentury, we have year after year fupplied the 
nations of Europip. with greater quantities of pro*- 
duds, as their confumption increafcd from a greater 
populoufnefs -, and as they were abl^ to pUrchafe 
from their more abundant wealth. 

If nations 'be more populous, more induflriouSj^ 
and more wealthy, is it probable, that tlieir rulersr,^ 
who derive a revenue from the numbers of the peo- 
ple, the aftivity of their diligence, and the augmen- 
tation of their riches, are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy? It may be admitted, however, in anfwer 
to the objeftion, which you are ready, tp make, 
that the governors may be epibarraffed, while the 
ipvcrned arc moft profperous. Such was the con- 

^ ^ ditio-a 
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dition of France, at the fad epoch of her revolu- 
tion, in 1789* Such was the fituation of Britain^ 
at the commencement of the war of 1756. Great 
•Britain was then foiled in every cfFoi^t, and dif- 
graced in every quarter, though Ihc had refources 
enow. She only wanted a minifter: a mmifter, 
who would liften to none of the cxcufes of ineffi- 
ciency ; who, in doing his duty, would fear no fac* 
tion; who, regarding only the king's fervice, and 
his country's benefit, would direft the powers of 
the people to both thofe ends. But, I enter not 
into the difcufllon of peffonal characters of any 
country, at any time, as it is befide the purpofc of 
an enquiry, with regard to the permanent ftrength 
o( nations. 

When you have fetded, by /ufpojtng, that the 
moft porent powers in Europe are on the verge 
of bankruptcy, you predift in the fame ftrain 
of logic *, that Great Britain is alfo on the brink 

. of ruin. This argument is of that deceitful kind, 
which the learned call repetitio pri7tcipiiy and which 
your great-great grandfather, Doftor Wilfbn, of 
worthy memory, happily denominates the cuckowes 

Jcnge. The gopd doftor explains his definition, 
by remarking, that the reafoner fings the cuckowes 

JongCy when he attempts, '^ by thinges doubtfull, to 
" prove thinges, that are as doubtfull f/' 

But, 

♦ P. 6.— 10, 

\ See the Arte of Logiquc fct forth by Thomas Wilfon^ 
and imprinted at London b/^ Richard Grafton, the kinge's 

printer^ 
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Biitj in this prcdiftion, you do hot fing tht cue* 
hnves /ongij though ia many pages of. your ktter 
you do out-fing the cuckowfi^ You quote Hum£> 
who is ever at your car, as having prcdidbed, " that 
'^ a debt of a hundred millions would bring on a 
*^ national bankruptcy *•" Yet, you have your 
Jceptical doubts^ whether Hume were the Thomas the 
Rhymer y who firft uttered that' terrible prediftion. 
It is doubtlefs of importance to difcover the genuine 
' auth9r of fome falutary pradice, though to trace 
falfehod^, or folly, to its fountain, is of very little 
ufe. It may be meantime allowed, that the ftatef- 
mcn, who f^red at the epoch of our public debt, 
when ic amounted to eight or ten millions, were 
much cmbarrafled with the burden. They were 
frightened, as all half -informed men always are, by 
inexperience i by regarding England as a man, 
when it was only a child : Now, 

*< The beft knowjedge is for men to know themfelves." 

It is above fifty years fince Hume publilhed his 
EJfaySj Commercial and PoliticaL It was in thefe 
cflays that, in fpeaking of nations, who engage in 
wars amidft taxes and debts, he drew the carica- 
ture of the cudgel-players in a china-fhop^ which yoti 
retouch with a prophetic pencil, — *'. Spite of the 

printer, 1 5 52. I have alfo the edition, which was printed' by 
Kingfton, in I567» and, either of them are at your fervice. I 
do aiTore yon, with the fincerity of a true friend, that you might 
derive great benefit from the pcrufal of Dodlor Wilfon's Lo* 

• Page 0. 

'* ftars. 
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*^ ftars; and all aftrology/* When' Hume wrbte 
thofe ci&ys^ our (hipping and traffic werc> 

Shipi cleared outwards. 

I *'^ — \ 

Tons Eng. Tms Foreign. ToiaU Cnrg«$S Expert:^ 

9^^»mm^,^mmm ^^i^mmmmmmam ^m^^m^a^^m ^•mm^mmm^^'^l^ 

. In Annuil Amount 476,941 . 261627 - 503,568 j^, 9»9S^fX3^ ^ 
At his deceafe tb^ were 795)943- 64,232- £60,165 * 159613,003 
When you prophecicd i>39^i003 - J69>i5i - Ii565>i54 - 24,508,166 . 

v^HM^iMM^ m^^^^ma^m mm^mi^m^mm^m mmmm^^mmtm^mm^m 

Hume, in confidering his fubjed, regarded Eng* 
land, as a youth oi fifteen^ wh« was never to grow 
up to be a man oi fifty y with all the knowledge and 
experience, the ftrength and aftivity, of fifty, who 
can eafily move under burdens, which would cru(h 
a ftripling. Hume faw every body bufy about 
him\ yet did not perceive, that they moved. As a 
philofopher, Hume was blind, in refpeft to the 
ufual movements of bufinefs, though as an hifto- 
rian, he did open one of his eyes on the continual 
progrefs of mankind. It was the fault, I was gojng 
to fay the folly, of Hume, and of other wricers, 
who^ during the fame period, wrote on political^ 
cecohomy, that they did not colleft documents^ and 
afcertain fafts; that they were more diligent in 
forming a theory, than in looking on the prafticc 
of life. 

You too, who have lived to fee many docu- 
ments publifhed, and faAs fetded, which were hid 
from the un-enquiring eyes of Hume, re-echo hia 
predi.dion, with regard to the bankruptcy of Great 
Britain, and re-carol his cuckowes fonge, in fulfil- 
ment of his prophecy. You too live in a bufy 

townj, 
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town, without perceiving, that thoufands move 
forward around you, in purfuit of their various ob- 
je6b. Read, I pray you, onge more, your friend 
Doftor Enfield's Hiftory of Liverpool, and con- 
template a little the origin, and progrefs, of your 
pro/pcrous community. Liverpool was firft made 
a dillin(5l: pariih in 16^9. The number of its inha^ 
bitants, in 1700, was 5145; in 1720, 11,8335 ia 

I730y ii>9J2i in I74^> i4M7i ^^ 1750, 18,4005 
in 1760, 25,579 J in 1770, 34>050; ip 1790, 
70^990. Its ihippii\g, and its trade^ have kept 
equal patec; with the r^pid progrefs of its popula- 
tion. The following }s a taile of the fifipptng^ which 
were eitiplpyed fuccefllvely in the foreign trade of 
Liverpool* : ' 

Tear, Sritj/b Shipping. Foreign Shipping, TctaL 



170^ — 


]3,a38 Tons. 


a77* 


Ions. 


i3.5'5 


1716 — 


X7>«'8 


— 


977 


— 


j8,095 


^1723 — 
1730 — 


17,810 


— 


796 


— 


iB,6o6 


I7»834 


— 


730 


— 


18,564 


1737 — 


17,230 


— 


2,691 


— 


19,921 


1744 — 


X9>336 


— 


3,068 


— 


22,404 


I75« — 


30,181 


— 


2,521 


— ' 


32,702 


1758 — 


37»3«» 


— 


6,736 


— 


44*168 


1765 — 


53H»* 


— 


8,972 


— 


62^390 


1^71 — 


74»950 


.^ 


9,842 


— 


84*79* 


1779 — 


60,969 


— 


18,501 


— 


79i470 


Three years aTerage 












ending with - X7&6 — 


ias,944 


— 


a5>403 


— 


'S»»347 


Three years average 












ending with - 179a — 


218.561 


— " 


41,819 


m 


260,380 



There 

• In conftni^Dg^ the above table, the inwajtl and outward 
Clips were added together^ and an average thereof taken, in 

order 
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There belonged to the port of Liverpool, 

in the year 1565 — 12 Barks cf 225 Tons, 
in — 1709— 84 Ships S»7^7 
in — 1792 — 584 Ships 92>o98 

The foregoing ftatenncnts arc all faffs, which 
Ihew an inconfiderable origin, a vigorous , progrefs, 
and a vaft confummation. But, whence did I-,iver- 
pQol acquire this great traffic, and imnnenfe fliip- 
ping ? Your anfwer is, from the genius of a cbymijl 
in Flint-ftrect, the adroitnefs of a potter in Jordan^ 
ftreet, and the (kill of a mill^wright *, in Brook- 
ftreet. The true anfwer is, from the aftive enter- 
prize, and prudent oeconomy, of the whole people 
of Liverpool. And, when did (he obtain this pro- 
digious commerce, and extraordinary wealth ? The 
anfwer is, fmce the commencement of the prefent 
cemury,amidft wars, taxes, and debts. In running this 
race of gain, many no doubt fell before they reached 
the goal. The Gazette is the .record of their fall. 
Yet, choufands won the golden prize, by their fupe- 
rior knowledge and aftivity, by their uncommon 
forefight and attention. You were fludying in 
your clofct, during this race upon the wharfFs. You 
were too bufy widi the writings^of /if?^ o^conomijls to 
allow you leifure to look into the hiftory of the 
population, the traffic, and the fliipping of Liver- 
pool. And, contrary to fa6t, and experience, you 
were perfuaded by the (xconcmifts, who only fe-. 

order to afcertain the amount of the (hipping employed in the 
ovcf*-Aja trade of Liverpool, in thofe fcveral years. 

* Page 7, 

conded 
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conded prepoficflion, ta think, and to proclaim^ 
that the traders of Liverpool, owing to wars, taxes, 
and public debts, are very poor, and the corporaiiou 
gf Liverpool is en the verge of bankruptcy. 

No, Sir, I did not think, that the traders of Li- 
verpool are very, poor; I did not proclaim, that 
the corporation of Liverpool is on rJie verge of 
bankruptcy.^ — ^I fee, my good Doftor, that you 
^flinch from thofe fadls, and from this ridicule: and 
my kindnefs for ypa will not allow me topreft 
you more upon the point, or to follow you further 
into your privacies. But, you do proclaim through- 
out every page of your Letter y th'at the traders of 
Great Britain, 'owing to wars, taxes, and public 
debts, ire very poor, and the corporation of Great 
Britain is on the verge of bankruptcy. You make 
thefe pofitions the foundation of your fyftcm : and, 
you claim the honours, which arc due to the writer; 
who difclofes to the World what 'the world krieW 
not before *. Yet, confider that, 



Honour is not wonne 



< Until fome honourable deed be donne.'* 

Now, I pray you, what is a commercial nation, 
but a colleftion of commercial towns? Such as, 
London and Briftol, Birmingham and Sheffield, 
Manchefter and Leeds, Whitehaven and New- 
caftJe, Glafgow'and Paifley, Greenock and Leith. 
As I have analyfed Liverpool, I could in the fame 
manner fliow, what thefe profperous towns avrr, 

• Page 2, at the bottom. 

and 
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and are. But, we Ihould be loft in the maze of 
minutenefs. We may. However, look a little mi- 
nutely at the origin, the progrefs, and confumma- 
rion of the manufaftures, the traffic, andthclhip- 
ping, of the two united kingdoms. 

Scotland, alas ! at the epoch of the Darien ad- 
venture, during king William's reign, was a child, 
ivhich pretended to run, before it could ftand. Let 
us trace her growth, from infancy to youth. Of 
the progrefs of her linen manufafture, we riiay 
judge from the following detiil : 

Of linen cloth, there were made for fale in 

TtArs» ^antity» Vahui Ttart, f^antity, Value. 

1700 — lyoooyoooyds. £. 507OO0 *- 1728 •- 2,183, 978. yds. jC-'<^3»3'* 
^73^ - 4,666,011 - 185,016 — ^ ^748 - 7i3S3>09^ "• - »93f865 
1758 - 10,624,435 - 4i4>H» — "7^8 - xii795>437 - - 599>669 
1778 - 13,164,410 •- 59i}025 — 1788 - 20,506)310 - - 854,900 
1790 - 181092,24^ - 7%>>545 — »79* - ai.065,386 - - ^«>544 



Of the whole manufafturcs of Scotland, which 
were exported by fca, we may form an adequate 
judgment,' from the fubjoined account of the va* 
lue of fuch manufaftures : 

There were exported in 

»755 - iC- 2^4,701 — 1765 - /.40o^j8 

1775 - -. 35M34 — >78S - - ^59.546 
1790 - - 864,831 — - 179Z - - 886,238 



V( 
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Of the (hipping of Scotland, wc may have a fuf- 
ficient view, from the following detail ;— 

There were employed. 

Foreign Tride. CoaA Trade, Fiftiing Trade. Tottl. 

T*^s» Sbifs, Tout, Slifs, ToHi» Ships, Tom, Shifn, Tons* 



^1 1760-454-35^67 - 432-15,004-113-3,841- 999. 53,915 

70-665-51,293- 62s - 26,167 - 2^2 - 11,335 - 1,509. 88,845 

80 - 544 - 44,277 - 705 - 18,683 - 244 . I 1455 - 1493 - 84,415 

90 - 794 - 86,823 •- 950 - 47,688 - 361 - 19,^98 - 2,105 - 1549409 

92 - 718 - 84,027 - 1,022 - 50,940-376 - 19,890 - 2,116 - 154,857 



There was an account laid befofe the Convention of Royd 
.^orooghsy in 16^2, of the (hipping, which then belonged to 

* 

the feveral ports of Scotland, and which amounted only to 

8161 S tons, of the value of iC'25>^54- 

The (hips rcgiftered, in Scotland, 

In 1792 - 2,143 Siftfs.^ 162,274 Tons, • Worth -^f .1,198,192 



From the foregoing documents, it appears, then/ 
that Scotland has profpered ^s fad, and as much> 
as Liverpool^ during the fame periody amidft wars> 
and taxes, and public debts- Aye, fay you, {he 
too has had her chymifts, and potters, and mill- 
*rrights, to help hen — The wife ftatefmen, who 
made the Union, provided a fmall fund, which has 
done wonders, in promoting her manufafturcs, her 
fiflicry, and trade; and which, if it had happily 
bccri greater, had done greater wonders ! The bcft 
helps, however, which any people can have, arc 

' their 
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their own diligence, and their own oeconomy. It 
was from thefe fources, that Scotland, notwitlt- 
(landing the intermediate wars, frequent taxes, and 
public debts, has acquired, in no long period, a 
great manufafture, an extenfivc traffic, a numerous 
fhipping, and not a little wealth. 

When Scotland was a child, during king Wil- 
liam's reign, England was a youth, with all die 
briUcnefs, and buftle, of youth. From the Revo- 
lution, and the war of the Revolution, fhe carried' 
an extraordinary energy into the occupations of 
peace, after the treaty of Ryfwick. And from 
every fubfcquent war, fhe appears to have re- 
doubled her energy, and to have made propor- 
tional acquifitions of all that creates, and confti- 
tutes, opulence. England had more than three 
times as many fhipping employed in her com- 
merce! at " the damrCd peace of Utrecht," and 
more than double the .exportation, that fhe had, 
at the celebrated treaty of Ryfwick. She had 
fifty fer cent, more fliipping, and traffic, at the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapellc, than fhe had, at the 
peace of Utrecht. She had a fourth more fhipping, 
and a tliird more exports, at the peace of 176J, 
than fhe had, at the peace of 1748. The years, 
which imrpediatcly fucceedcd this epoch, were a 
period of unexampled profperity. Yet, when the 
prcfent wtr began, England had^ notwithftanding 
two long wars, more than doubled her fhipping, 

and 
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and commerce, from 1748 to 1792*. There only 
belonged to England, 

In 1700 . - - 2»28i Ships of 261922Z Tons. 
Inifgt - - - to,42J Ships of 1,168,468 Tons, t 

The foregoing pofitions are all falls, inftruftive 
fafts- From them we learn, that England, amidft 
frequent wars, redoubled taxes, and public debts,- 
has grown up as fa ft, and as vigoroufly, as Liver- 
pool, of which you cannot be perfuaded, that her 
traders arc poor, or that her corporation is on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Yet, throughout your Letter^ 
you reafon that, the merchants of Great Britain 
are ruined, and that, the corporation of Great Britain 
is on the verge of bankruptcy. 

'* Oh hateful frror, melancholy's child ! 

•* Why do'ft Aou (hew to the apt thoughu of men 

** The things that are not ?" 

In this batiful errer you neverthelels perfevere. 
It may be juftly doubted, fay you J, whether our 
exports have augmented, in the degree that is fup- 
pofed. You conjefture the average of our exports 
for the laft ten years to be feventeen millions: 
and, in order to make out your hateful error you 
take in two years of war, when treating of a period 
of peace. The documents, on this fubjed, are not 

» See the Chronological Table in the following £ftimat« 
for the truth of the fads, p. 234. 

f As appears from the regifter o£ihippiog, 
I Page 23 and i^, io the notc« 

b fufficicnt. 
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fu/Eci^nt, it fecms, for accurate ftatcment *. Yoai 
who hear fpecches, and read pamphlets, did not; 
Idok for fufHcient documents, where fufficient do- 
cuments had bec» found f . Had you looked here, 
you had (ecni that the fair average of our exports' 
was ^. 21,767,^50 inftead of jf. 17,000,000, as you 
CQiije(SuTei the yearly balance of greatFiefe, beyond 
the fame average of exports, before the American 
, war, was jC- 43767,250, inftcadof jC« 3>ooo,ooo, as 
you aflcrt : and, with the propenfity to blunder of 
a. neighbouring kingdom, you quote my Eftimate, 
which was publifticd, in 1786, for the fubfcqucnt 
ftate of the exports, from 1786 to 17^2 J. 

The happy epoch of our greateft prolperity, 
whether we confider our maaufaftures, our fhip- 
ping, our ufual exports, or our public revenue, wili 
be found, in 1792. In this profperous year, our 
cotton, our linen, and our woollen, manufacturesy 
were in their moft flourifliing ftate. The great 
value of the export of Britilb manufaftures, in 

« Page 24. 

f In a mofl excellent trafl, which was publHhcd in the 
fourth edition, for Stockdale, 17931 ^riX\\\t^/A brief Examina- 
tton of the Renjentte, Commtrcr, and Navi^iqn of Great BritaitK 
Half^infonncd men have attributed this work to xny pen : But, 
thQUgh I could have written a bigger book, I coold not have 
produced fo much accurate loforjiutioo, on tho(e important 
iubjcds, in fo fmall a compafs. 

• t Pag* ?4» i" ^^^ tyQXti But, the Chronological Table, in 
the following Kflimate, which contains the feries of exports txy 

1793> vyill give fu£dcnt btisfa^on to the fair inquirer, 

* • 
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I792, as compared with any former period, is fuffi-* 
cient evidence of this comfortable truth. Take 
the following details, as confirmations llrong of 
our unexampled profperity : 

Whilft all the (lars that ronnd her burni 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm tlie tidings as they roll, 
And fpread the truth from poll to polL 



Ships cleared outwards. 



A^srege of Tean^ Tms Engij/b, Tons Fordgn, total, Vnht of Cargoito 

■ r I I I I I I I I I ■) t » m 

1772.3-4 *- 795»943 -* 64,131— 86a,i75 —^.15,613,063 

1785.6-7 — j|Oi2,899 — ii7>47o — 1*130.370 *- i1»ii2,%n 

17B9-90.91 — ii3i2,57S -1 140,680 — t,4$3,»58 *- ao,955,f jy 

i79» — 1,396,003 — 169,151 — iiS^5'i54 — *4»905»«» 



m^t 



The peimanent tjtices, in 17839 amounted to ^^ iC- 10,194,159 

The permanent taxes* ia 1792, amounted to *» 14,234,000 



The whole revenue was, in 1 783, htiow the e(^abli(hments /^. 2,000,000 
The wlM>ie revenue was, in 1792, alo9t the cfUbliibmentt i|03i,ooo K 

«< All thefe were done, fir, by the mathematicks, 
** Without which ^there's no fcience, nor no truth.*' 

Your undcruking, however, does hot lead yoU 
to out-calculate the matbematUks. As a philofo- 
pher, you do not difpi^te the truth of the matbema'- 
ticks i as a politician, you wifh not to undervalue 
the refources of your country f : but, as a magician, 
you wave your wand, you raife the cri de guem^ 
when lo ! our manufeftures, our fhipping, our traf- 

« See The Brief Examlnadon into the Incrtafe of the Re« 
irenue» &c. page $8« 

t Page 23. 

2> a Jk; 
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fic, and our revenue, difappcar ! What fupportcd 
us, you a(k, during the Anierican war ? The ex- 
ports of our maaufaftures to countries that could 
purchafe them. But, who is there now to buy our 
manufaclures, you inquire, with " abundant tears*^ 
ftarting from your eyes : 

— " Such tears as patriots fhcd for dying laws^" 

Better far, you fay, amidft your perturbations, 
no doubt, had it been for Britain to have fought 
France fingly, if her power had been twice as great, 
while the reft looked on, as quiet buyers of our 
gQods. And, as a politician^ you boldly challenge 
the moft rigid examinatifon of this paradoxical 
aflertion *. In this manner, you march outy giants 
like, to defy aftrology, and to fight the ftars ?— 

•* The planets all being underneath the earth, 
" At my nativity, what can they do ? 
•* V\\ make them drunk, and reel out of their fphcres, 
f '* For any certain aA they can enforce." 

» 

This challenge, neverthelefs, I accept. I am 
entrenched in documents j I am armed witk farJls; 
I am fhielcled with truth : and, — 

« His imp'tety is a potent charm, 

'* To edge my (Word, and add ftrettgth to my arm/* 

'I only afk a dear ftage, fair play, and patient be- 
holders. You undertake to prove f , that the Eir- 
rope^n nations, being engaged in hoftilities, mult 

* This wonderful challenge is in page Z5. 
•J Paje 25 — aS. 

fend 
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fend their men into the field, and be impoveriflied 
with taxes; and fo, can no longer be our cuf- 
tomers-. that famine miift exhauft population, which 
cannot be reftored fi-om the Jhr helled mufcles and 
dried bones of a ftarving feafaniry : and that this 
general poverty operating, peculiarly on Britain, 
this nation muft confume and expire, without the 
ftroke of an enemy, from internal weaknefs, and 
general debility of the rwhole fyftem.— On the con- 
trary; I engage to rriaintain, that what has hap- 
pened, in our former wars, will again happen, dur- 
ing the prefent war, in a greater, or a lefs, degree; 
that wc fhall certainly lofc fome of our external 
commerce, while we fhall probably gain the amount 
of our lofles- from fome other fource ; that the 
(pring of our trade may be preffed down, by the 
prevalence of war, but will rebound, on the return 
of peace ;. that our dorheftic induftry will be little 
afFedled by diftant hoftilities, while confumption 
will run on, in its uiual channel, without the ob- 
ftruftions of warfare * ; and that, upon the reftora- 
tion of tranquillity, the entcrprizing people of this 
.happy land will carry the energy, which diey have 
ever derived from war, into the ufual occupations 
of peace ; fo as to have hereafter, as they have 
uniformly had, more trade, and more (hipping, and 
ampler means of- acquiring wealth, when hoftilities 
Ihall ceafe, than they had, when they were goaded 
into unprovoked hoftilities, by a reftlefs enemy. I 

♦ Sec the following Efiimate, page 169, &C. 

b 3 ' now 
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now proceed to produce my documents, which, as 
they contain indubitable fafts, will convey the nioft 
fatisfaftory inferences: The fan* inqu'u-cr will per- 
ceive from them, what was the whole value of 
Britilh manufaftures, which we exported, both 
before, and fince, the American war j how much 
we fent, in each period, to the feveral countries in 
Europe; and how much wc tranfmitted to our moro 
diftant fettlements : 

The Britilh manufadtures, which were exported^ to all coun* 
trieSj according to a ilx years average, ending with 1774* 
amounted, in vajue> to . , . ^.10,342^0x9 

Ditto, ending with 1 79Z .... H'753>959 



••" 



The annual increafe was • * jC'4>4' I)940» 



The Britith manufaflures, which were exported to tlie feve rU 
countries in Europe, except the Britilh dojniniens, according 
to a iix years average, ending with 1774» amounted, in 
value, to u , - - • . iC"4?*^5'05} 

])itto,ending with 179a ^ • - . 514^6,253 



The annual increaTe was * ** ^* i>28 1,200 



The Britifh manufaflures, which were exported to the Britiih 
dominions, in Europe, according to a fix years average* 
ending with 1774> amounted, in value, to - if* 1*063 ,3 27 

Ditto, exuiing with 1792 - . * . 1,443,361 



The annual increafe was • - £• 380,034 



The 
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The Brithh manufa6lures» which were exported to ali coun* 

tries, without Europe/ according to a /ix years average, 

. ending with 1 774, amounted, in yaltte, to • £'S*^93'^39 

Citto. ending with 1792 .... 7,844,34$ 



^f» 



The aanual ipcreafe was - - jC-2>750,7o6 



•r 



The exprcflions, Brit^Jb manufoBures^ which 
arc thus made ufeof, in the cuftom-houfe books, 
^re too narrow to comprehend the whole truth. 
The exports of thole years, which, by comparifon, 
communicate fo much ufcful inftriiftion, contained 
not only the fabrics of earth, and iron, of fiJk, flax, 
and wool, but alfo the whole produdts of the land, 
and labour, of Great Britain. And, the exports of 
thofe years comprehended the furplus produce of 
the land, and labour, of Great Britain, which, 
after fupplying domeftic confumpiion, remained 
)Cbr the fak of foreign markets* 

From' confidcring a little the aaiount of the ex* 
ports of the produce of our land, and labour, be- 
fore the American war, and lince, there is much 
important inftrudtion to be gained. According to 
your theory^ we ought to have exported lefs : Ac-^ 
cording to xhtfaSl^ we have exported almoft fifty 
ffr cmt. in the laft period, more than in the firft. 
Yet, during the Iqft period^ upwards of Four Mil- 
jLiONS of taxes were annually colledbed from th^ 
land, and labour, of this energetic country^ i of tnis 
^'Almoft exhaufted people *$" more than in the 

♦ Page J. 

b 4 firft^ 
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firft*. You talk roundly of a much larger fum 
of yearly taxes, without reflefting that, to give a 
temporary ' wound, you inflift a mortal vjftab on 
your own fyftem. Folly alone could contend, that 
our land, and labour, would of courfe produce more, 
becaufe they were burthened yf\t\i four millions of 
additional impofitions. * But, wifdom may certainly 
maintain, that our additional taxes, to whatever 
amount, fince the American war, did not prevent 
the improvement of our lands, did not obftruft the 
operations of our labour. By coupling the two 
fafts together, our larger export, and our greater 
taxes, it is incontrovcrtibly proved, that notwith- 
ftanding the additional burden oi four millions a 
year, we exported annually, according to a fix 
years average, ending with 1792, ;C-434t Ij940, in 
value, of the produce of our land, and labour, 
more than in the period of fix years, ending with 
1774. " Hereof, fays Raleigh, experience hath 
informed reafcn^ and time hath made thofe things 
ajfparent, which were hidden.'* 

But, as a phyfician, you have afalve for all fores. 
You find a chemift in Birmingham, a potter in 
Stafford, and a millwright in Manchefter, who, by 
their genius, have counter a^ed the expence and folly 
of the American war-\. With all my refpeft for 
• abilities of every kind, I cannot eafily beperfuaded, 
that the efforts of a few can work great effefts on 

: • See The Brief Examination of the increafe of the revenue, 
l(C. page 36. 
^ t Page 7. 

4 the 
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the labours of the many, if the million be not already 
enlightened, and aftive. Roger Bacon arofe, during 
feudal darknefs, with a gcniifs, and talents, fupe* 
rior to the genius, and the talents, of your che- 
mifts, potters, and nrjillwrights. He put forth his 
light. But, his candle fhone, amid an ignorant, 
and idle, people, like a flambeau in a fog. It is a 
deep remark of that other luminary of our iflxaid. 
Lord Bacon, that they, who can afk qucrftions 
properly, are already half mafter of their fubjeft 
Our bleachers, our millers, and our other ingenious 
tradefmen, muft have been beforehand greatly en- 
lightened, to have derived much inftruclion from 
your chemift, potter, and millwright. The bufineli 
of life dpes not admit of fantaftical caufcs for its 
profperity or decline. The unexampled export 
of the produce of our land, and labour^ during the 
fix years, ending with 1792, was therefore owing 
to our having a greater number of people, who arc 
better inftrufted, and more induftrious, who em- 
ploy greater capitals, to more profitable purpofcs, 
who derive an energy from the conftitution, and 
place a confidence in their rulers. 

We no: only produced more, owing to thofc 
caufes, but the countries apund us confumed more, 
during late times^ owing to fimilaf caufes. Of the 
produce of pur land, and labour, we exported an- 
nually to Europe, exclufive of the Britifh domini- 
ons, according to a fix years average, ending with 
1792, £. 1,281,200, more than we fupplicd, dur- 
ing the fix years, ending with 1774. Yet, if we 

may 
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may credit your hiftory, Europe was afflifted, in 
that period, with war-fyfteniy ztiAfunding-fyftemy with 
opprcfliTc governors, and famiftied people. You 
niuft allow, then, that your theory is contradidtcd 
by the faEt ;— 

«* Truth 19 a health, that never will be ficke, 
'* An endleiTe life, a fnnne, that never fets.** 

Let US ufe the ligjit of this fume to look upon 
the exports of our products, in the two periods, 
before, and fincc, the American war, and to the 
Britiih dominions, in Europe, and to the Britiih 
faftorics abroad. We fee, in the laft period, a 
great augmentation, over the exports of the firft. 
They tob have been obftrufted by war-fyftem, and 
funding- lyftem : yet, in your confident language *, 
they have grown projperous^ in Jpte of the wretched 
fclitics of their r tilers. Still, however, the faS 
gives a death-blow to your theory. But, of you, I 
fear, it cannot even now be faid, as of the apoftatc 
emperor : — 

*' Julian, Apoflata, the foe to truth, 

" Cried out at length, that truth had conquered him.'* 

You are determined not to be conquered, like 
Julian, by truth. You fight manfully againft fads ; 
and you perfcvcre obftinately, in maintaining that, 
if hoftilities continue, we fhall have no cuftomers 
for our goods, as none will remain to confume 

them. Let us then examine, where, and who, 

/ 

• Page 7. 

arc 
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ace our cuftomcrs, that we may determine, by 
their paft conduit, whether they will confume any 
more, or no. Here are our goodly cuftomers, in 
Europe, with the amount of the annual confump- 
tion of each, both ' before the American war, and 
fincc:— 

The value of Britifh manufaftures annually ex- 
ported to the feveral countries in Europe, except 
the Britifh dominions : — 





Six 


years averajce 


, Six yeart aver^ce^ 




endi 


ing with 1774 


. ending with 1792. 


To Denmark and Norway 


» 


& 97*034 


— jf. 160,131 


To RuiFia ^^ '^ 


— 


I32»257 


— 278,654 


To Sweden — ~ 


— 


22^90 


— 4i'575 


To the Eaft Country 


— 


62,996 


— 78,674 


To Qermany — 


— 


43»>223 


— < 763,160 


To Holland •- 


— 


741,886 


— 74^'7i5 


To Flanders ~ 


— 


332,667, 


— 386,054 


To France — 


^ 


87,164 


— 7»7'8o7 


To Spain and Canaries 


— 


878,066 


— 605,055 


To Portugal and Madeira 


— 


578.95 » 


— ^43'553 


To theStreights and Gibraltar 


1 367 1 3 


— 250,228 


To Italy and Venice 


— 


618,817 


— 722,221 


To Turkey ~ 


~ 


65,189 


— 73,0^6 


■ • 


£ 


.4,185,053 


^.5,466,1 J5 



The 
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The value of Britifh manufafturcs annually ex- 
ported to the Britifti dominions, in Europe : — 

Six years average, Six years averajei 
cntiiiig with 1774* ending with 1 79i» 

To Ireland — — ^^.1,024,231 — j^»i>352»29i 

To tlic Ifle of Man — 2,893 — '^7*7^7 

To Guernfcy, Jerfey, &c. — 36,201 — 73*342 

To Greenland — . — - 2 — 11 



^.1,063,327 jC.i,443«36i 

The value of Britifti manufaftures annually ex- 
ported to all countries, without Europe : — 

Six years nveraj^e, S:x years average, 
endin£^ with 1774. ending with 1792. 
To the -Britlfli Colonies in 

America — — jf« 3 1 0^946 — £, 697,205 

To the States of America — 
To the Weft [ndies — 

To the Eaft Indies — 

To New Holland — 

To Africa -^ — 

To the South Whale FiQicry 



2,216,^24 


— 15,807,306 


1,209,265 


r— 1,845,962 


907,240 


^ i.92i>95S 


1 


— 3'i79 


449364 


— 568.663 


— 


— 7S 


;C-5093.639 


^.7,844,345 



Let us examine the foregoing ftatennent of fads, 
that we may fee how far it fupporcs, or contradids, 
your fpeculations: It will Ihew the relative amount 
of each particular cuftomer. It will demonftrate, 
what I fear you did not perfeftly underftand, which 
of the foreign markets demand the greateft value 
of Biitilh manufadlures 5 and which of them the 
Icaft. 

In 
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fn examining the foregoing ftatement, we fee 
t^ith pleafure that, as cuftonners, - Denmark and 
Norway, we are not to lofe ; becaufe they arc to 
grow rich from their neutrality. RulTia has had 
her Turkifti war, her Swedifh war, her donrieftic 
troubles, and, in your eftimate, her peafantry are 
reduced to the greateft wretchednefs ; yet contrary, 
to your theory, hath Ihe lately confumed double 
the value of our goods than formerly : but, fiom 
the great exertions, that (he hath made, and is 
making, againft the French Jacobins, we fhall, no 
doubt, lofe her cuftom. Sweden, who hath had 
her Ruffian war, and her domeftic evils, alfo feoffs 
at your fyftem, hath been a good cuftomcr, and, 
from her neutrality, intends to be a better. The 
Eaft Country, including Poland, though (he hath 
had her difmemberments, hath lately been a better 
cuftomer than formerly, and will probably from 
her repofe, however uncomfortable, confume more 
of our goods than ever. Germany, who has had 
her wars, and her vexations, from the reforming- 
fyftem of the Emperor Jofeph, has alfo of lat«? 
been a greater confumer, than formerly : but, whe- 
ther Ihe will continue our cuftomer, throughout 
the prefent war, is the doubt. Your fyftem leads 
you to .fay^ that Germany, having marched fo 
many- men to her frontiers, has left none at home 
to confume our merchandize. Experience direfts 
me to argue that, as Germany continued our cuf- 
• tomer, during the feven years war, when hoftilities 
raged at her heart, fhc will neccflarily be a better 

cuftomer. 
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cuftomco now that fhe hath driven war to hcf 
extremities ♦• If you will not liften to oie, hear 
Shakcfpcarc : — 

»■ *' Boysy immature in knowledge. 



'* Pawn their ixptritnce to their prefent pleaTure. 



>» 



Holland has had hef domcftic troubles ; yet of 
late hath (he been a better cuftomer than formerly j 
but^ we fhall doubtlefs lofc her cuftom, confider- 
ing the great exertions fhe hath made, in the pre- 
fcnt war. Flanders too has had her domeftic trou- 
bles, and civil war j yet hath Ihe been a good cuf- 
tomer, whatever Ihe may be, while hoftilities con* 
tinue fo near hen We have doubtlefs loft the 
French market, which, in your eftimate f , *^ is of 
all others the moft txtenfive'* Look back, I pray 
Jrou, on the comparative ftate of our exports, which 
demonftrates, that the market of France is lefs ex- 

m 

tenfivc than the markets of Germany, Holland, and 

♦ The average of the exports from England to Germany, 
in 1753.4-j — — ^ ^.1,291,889 

Ditto in 1758-59-60 — — 1.489,770 

The exports from Scotland to Gernuny, 

in r7S5 -*• Cn>7^9 — '^^ ^759 '^ CS7'Hi 
in 1756 — 33*956 — in 1760 — 37,182 
ia 1757 — 66,185 — in 1761 — . 82,719 

The whole export from Great Briuia to Germany, 

in 1792 — ., -^ ^ iC.?,i39'»" 

t In page 16. 

of 
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of Italy. In your Cocker's arithmetlck, it fcems^ 
fcrcntecn are more than twenty -two, which again 
arc more than forty-fix, as forty-fix arc more than 
iixty-three. In my edition of Cocker, it is laid 
down as a rule, that there can be no calculation^ 
without data, and no eftimate without calculation. 
Without much calculation, indeed, we may fee 
fixMD thf foregoing ftatement, that Spain has lately 
been Icfs a cuftomer than formerly, though I have 
|K> data for eftimating the caufe. If we credit 
your theory, rather than experience, flie will nor 
be any cuftomer of ours, during the prefent wan 
Portugal too, though fhe has had her Algerine 
War, hath lately been a better cuftomer than for- 
merly ; but fince fhe has made peace with Algiers^ 
and declared war againft France, we are doubtlefs 
to lofe her cuftom. The Barbary Shores, Italy, 
and Turkey, have all been lately better cuftomers 
than formerly. With thcfe countries, wc have 
never had any pentianem trade, during our wars 
with France; becaufc the Mediterranean was a 
hoftile lea : but, now that the Mediterranean haa 
become more fViendly, we are to lofe dieir cot 
lom^ according to your tbccry:"-^ 

** So that the a^ and praaick part of life^ 
^ Mut be the miftreft ID thu timri^u^J* 

If we may believe the a£f and fraffick of life ^ as 
they appear in the foregoing ftatement of faS^^ 
the feveral countries of Europe, however they may 
have been oppreflcd by fyftems, have lately con* 

fumed 
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fumed more of Brltifh produce, than formerly, in 
the proportion of ^^.5,466,253, to ^.4,1 85^053, 

Matter of fail breaks out and blazes with too 

great an evidence to be denied,'* fays South, in 
the fermons, which you admire. 

Yet, are you determined, that ibis Haze of faff 
fh^U^not enlighten your fyftem. Of confequence, 
though Ireland, Man, Guernfey, Jerfey, and Grecn- 
Jand, have lately confumed of Britifli goods more 
than formerly, in the proportion of ;^, 1,443,36 ij 
to >^-i^c63,327, they arc no longer to cohfume, 
when you wave your wand : and, Shakefpeare will 
have it that, " wizards know their times/* 

Whatever wizards may knoWy or may do, ccr-^ 
tain it is, that our cuftomers, without Europe, con* 
fumed yearly of Britifli produce, according to a 
fix years average, ending with 1792, the value of 
/.7,844,345; yet, confumed^ according "to a fix 
years average, ending with 1774, the amount only 

^f jC'5>^93>^39* ^^^ United States y while they 
continue their neutrality, will alfo difparage your 
theory. They had their war-fyftcm, and their 
fiindirtg-fjrftem : they were completely exhaufted, 
at the peace of 1783 : yer> they confumed annually 
of Bridfli produce^ iaccording to a 

Six years average, ending with 1792, ^. 2,807,306 
Ditto ending with 1774, only - 2,216,824 



And, Dean Tucker happUy lives to fee this ! The 
prophecies of the worthy Dean Were founded in 

experience. 
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experience, and wi(clom : the prcdiftions of other 
prophets originate merely in theories, and fubtil- 
ties. Notwithftanding every prediftion,'the United 
States will continue our gpodly cuftomers, as they 
fcem wifely determined to enrich thcmfelves by 
their neutrality. 

If from the fruitful Weft, we look at the other 
hemilphere, we fhall there perceive how much the 
Eaft Indies are alfo difpofed to feoff at your the- 
ories. They too have had their funding- fyfteii, 
and their Tippoo-war; yet they annually con- 
fumed, of Britifh produce, according to a 

Six years average, ending with 1792, if«ij92T,95? 
Ditto ending with 1774, - - 507,240 



Here, then, is a drain for the produfts of our land 
and labour, to almoft three times as great an ex- 
tent, as the market of France: but, what avails it, 
if with a dafli of your pen, you can blot Afia 
from the map ! 

We have now run over the foregoing ftatements, 
of indubitable fafts, in order to fee,* which of our 
cuftomers we are likely to keep, or to lofe, and 
to what an amount from each. Experience has 
decided againft your theory : yet you are not con- 
vinced. You ftill contend*, that we were fup- 
ported through the American war ; bccaufe we ex- 
ported our manufadures to countries, which could 
purchafe them. Let us again applyyj?^?^, as the 
proper tcfts of your rea/bnings, if/uppofes^^ and /ui^ 

* Page 25. 

c ////w. 
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Hltiesy may be allowed the honours of argumcnfc 
At the epoch of the American war, the whole car- 
goes' of foreign and Britifli merchandize, which 
we exported to all countries, amounted in value 
to - - - - - iC-^5^6i3,ob3 

So greatly was our export dimi- 
Tsifhed, by the American war, that 
the whole foreign and Britifh mer- 
chandize fent out to all countries, 
amounted only, in 178 1, to - 10,569,187 

The annual lofs, • ^.5 ,043,8 1 6 



When we were forced into the , 
prefent war, we exported foreign and 
Britifh merchandize to the vaftva* 

lue of - - - - ;C- 24*90S>^<^ 

You were ted by yovLV fuppofes and 
your fubtiltieSi contrary to the ad- 
monitions oi experience^ to infifl^ that 
our commercial loffes will be greater 
from the prefent, than from the 
American war. I will allow you to 
cut off, with your harlequin's fword, 
from our annual exports, - - 6,000,000 



And, there will ftill remain for our 
fupport, - -. - - 1 8^905,200 



« 

Such was the lofs on our whole exports from the 
American war! and fuch the ftill greater lofs, 

which 
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wKichi the prcfeht war is to cut ofF, by this harle-^ 
quin . management ! 

Of Britijh manufaHureSy die American war at 
once ftopt the export, to the 

Annual value of - - ^.2,216,824 

The French war, 1778, the value of • 4 87,164 

The Spanifh war, 1779, the valucof - ^ 878,066 

The Dutch war, 1781, the value of - - 741,886 



iC-3'923»94o 
Thofe wars ftopt the export to the Strcights, 

Italy, and Turkey, about the value of ' - • 150,000 

Total of Briiifh xnanufaftures, -- £, \*^73*9\^ 
Of Britifh manufadures, the prefent war only ftopt 
the annual export to France, the value of -> 717,807 



The balance of advantage - jC'3»356»I3J 



But> how are you to flop, during the prefent war, 
the export, and the confumption, of Britifh manu- 
factures, to the vaft amount of ^{,'.3,356,133 a year? 
Nothing is fo cafy. '^y potent charm, I can march 
from the belligerent nations two millions of men, 
where they c?w>ridt confume; I can impoverifh the 
people, fo that they cannot buy ; I can dry their 
hneSi znd Jbrivel their mtffcles; and I can add to all 
thefc evils, famine, and peftilence *.— 

— — Oh ! who can tell 
The hidden power of hearbes, and might of magick ikill I 

• Such are the modes, which are propofed to ftop the cqn- 
figapum of our manufadtures, in pages 25«-^— 7. 

c 2 Not with- 
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Ndtwithftariding the might o^ magickJkiUy we can 
fend our manufafturcs cheaper to foreign markets, 
during the prefent, than the American, war. Wc 
have greater commercial capitals, which can work 
commercial wonders. We fee, in your hiftoryu 
that a fort of revolution has taken place in this 
traffic. The md:nufafturers thcmfclves now ex- 
port their goods. " The merchant, who was for- 
merly the middle-man, between the manufafturer 
at home, and the confumer abroad, is now laid 
afide; and his profit will of courfe be dedufbed 
from the price of the merchandize. We have 
many more (hips at prefent, than we had at the 
commencement of the American war * : And, wc 
fhall. therefore fend out our ihanufafturcs at fmaller 
freights. " In the prefent war, we have more fleets 
for us, and fewer againft us : and, confequently, 
the rate of our infurances muft be lower, as the 
rifque is lefsf. Thefe reafonings, however foun- 
ded, 

* See the Chronological TaUe in the Eftimate. 

f The fuhjolntd Statement is a fuficient proof: 
Premiums of Insurance from LONDON to 

the Eaft-Indies, and China. 

1779. £.6 per r#ii/.— — 1782, 15 Guineas per ant. 

1793. January to December, jf.3 to ^ Guineas; December^ 

£.j^ and £,^ per cent, ^ 

1793. January, £.j^l a. 5 Guineas ; February and March, 

8 Guineas; April to Oflober, £.J a. 7 Guineas f 

Odober> &c. 6 Guineas, 

Jamaica^ 
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dtdvM^i' J^ot into your cffiimatcj as, in your prac- 
tice, you think it quite fufEcient to re-carol the Cuck- 

ewes 

Janiaica. 

1779. With convoy 7 to S Guineas; without 1$ i. 20 

Guineas. 
1782. 8, io» and 15 Guineas with convoy.— Premium Mg^ 

eft in the beginning of the feafon, • ». . ' 

I7$a. £.tl per f/n/.— — 1793. January, 3 Guinesiti ^^^ 

bruary» 5 Guineas, and 7 Guineas ; April, 8 Guiilttas ; 

June, 4 a. 6 Guineas, with convoy. . 

Leeward Iflands. 

"^ • • ' - ' - . ' ( ' ■ 

1779. With convoy 79/8 Guineas, without convoy 16 

Guineas. 
1782. From 8 tQ 1 2 Guineas with convoy.-^Fremiums higheA 

iii.the £rft part of ,the feaAin« 

>7D*« iC-?-— .'751-. : J«»ary4 ^ y^. 3 Qflittfw 5 Fchmacji, 
10 Guineas ;'March, 5 Guineas, with convoy. 5 Gui- 
neas )tar ]eini. the general rate throughoot the feafon, 
with convoy. 

Canada. , 

1779. ^^^ convoy, 10 Guineas; without convoy, i'; Guineas 

per cent, 
1782. IS Guineas with convoy.— 1792. ^.3 to 3 Guineaait 

throughout the feafon. 
1793. 5 to 6 Guineas with convoy. 

American States. 

1782. 15 Guineas with convoy in geneipal throughout th« 
feafon. 

J 792. ^. 2 in general. — — Ditto. 

1793. January, ^.2 ; February 4th to 9th, 3 Guineas, 4 Gui- 
neas, and 5 Guineas; 23d| 8 Guineas; March, 8 
Guineas, and 5 Guineas, American fhips only. The 

c 3 general 
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pwes/onge^ in proving things doubtful^ hy things ni 
doubtful. ' 

In this fpirit it is, that you controvert * the 
great pofition, which I had fo clearly eftablifhed, 
in the following Eftimate, ** that there is a point of 
^' dpprfflion, to which t}ie commerce of this^ cquht 
^ try may fink, in confequence of war; yet, that 
'^^ from this point, as in former wars, it will naturally 
",,rcturn/' You fay f , " this fuppoJitionAs danger r 
cusy as well z^, fallacious'^ But, why is it 2Lfuppo^ 
fition? for, I have elUbliflied it, as. a true princi- 
ple, from fall and (p^eriment. Why is this prin- 
ciple dangerous ? for, I have fhowji from a thou- 
land circumftances, that it is confoling. Why is it 
faUaciotis ? for^ I have fixed it as a trupb^ that whaf 
has always occurred, will again occur; as the fea- 
ipm< follow, in thefr conftant 'courfe. You,- in- 

general xate throiigliout the reft of the feafon 3 
Guineas. 

The Baltic. 

1779. ;^|! Guineas with convoy, 5 Goineas without.— 178a. 

4 to 5 Guineas with convoy. 
|79«. . .1 Guinea to St. Pcterfburg, £.\\ to if to Stettin. 
1793. March, 3 Guineas with convoy to Stettin; 6 Gmneas 

without. 
April, z\ Guineas with convoy to St. Peterlburg; 

and 5 Guineas without. 
July, to St. Petcrlhurg, 3 Guineas, to return 1 per 

cent, if with convoy, which was the general rate 

throughout the reA of the ftafon. 

• In page 65. 
t Pag« 65- 

deed. 
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deed^ .again repeat, the progrefs of our debts and 
Jaxes; the locking up of capital in foreign debts ; the 
growing poverty; the general bankruptcy, over Eu- 
rope ; the war-fyfiem, and the funding-^Jiem. Why; 
would not your great-great-grandfather, Doftor 
Wilfon, call this repetition of things doubtful, a repe-- 
titio principii, or a cuckowes fonge ! 

I will again try what influence fa^ and expert- 
nmty will have on your pbilofopby, by giving you a 
new view of the fubjedb. 

The value of Bridfh manufadurcs, which were yearly ex^ 
ported from England, at the beginning of this 
century, was only — . — _ if«S»277,oi5 

P®, according to a three years average, ending 

with 1792 —-,- — — 15,800,826 



Now, did not every one of your caufcs of decUnf 
cxift, through the whole of that period, when we 
were much Icfs able to bear burdens, and to fufr 
tain loflcs ? Yes. But, let us trace the progrefs 
of that vaft increafe, in order to fee the operation 
of your caufes, and to behold the truth of my 
deduftioji. 

The value of Qritifh manufactures, which were exported from 
England, according to a three years average, 
ending with 1701 — '-^ jf-S»277,oi5 

That value fell, in 1 7 n , to the loweft point 4,088,488 

That value rofe^ according s^ three years average;, 

ending with 1716, to ^m -*. 5.128,818 

This value fell, in 1 71 8, to -^ -- ^,3 80,961 
This value rofe, according; to a three years aver^ 

age, ending with 1738, to . — n^ 6*65 5, ^5^ 

C4 Thw 
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This value fcH, in I74x>, to the lowcft point — £.^illt,tgj 
This value rofc, according to a three years ave- 
rage, ending with 1751, to — • — 99109,946 
This value fell, in 1755* the* lowed point, to •«- 6,192,107 
^This value rofe, according to a three years ave- 
rage, ending with 1766, to «^ — 10,490,54$ 
This value fell, in 1769, to — - -«• 8,984,094 
This value rofe, according to a three years ave- 

lagc, ending with 1772, to — — 11,075,099 
This value fell to the lowed point, in 1781 ^^ 7*042,996 
This value rofe, according to a three years ave- 
rage, ending with 1787, to — -p. 10,977,725 
And, this value gradually rofe in 1790, to — 14,056,633 

ini79i, to -^ 15,896,226 

in 1792, to — 17,449,614 

•—->— • 

Yet, you continue, like the raven on Macbeth's 
battlements, to repeat till, you are hoarje with 
crooking^ that our cuftomers did not purchafe, and 
pur manufaftures remained on hand, before, and 
-when, the prefent war, began *. From the fore- 
going detail, my deduftion is that, what has often 
happened will again happen ; that our exports may 
be deprefled by the war to its loweft point, but 
will rile, before the return of peace, to a greater 
extent than ever. This you declare to be a Jup^ 
fofttionj dangerous y and fallacious. In making that 
deduction, I argued from experience: in forming 
your affertion, you talk from doubtful things. 

During this rencounter, in which you often re- 
newed the dextrous fights I have with my faff§ 

* 

• In page 13—16. 

thruft 
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thruft you dirough and through, a thoufand times. 
With my documents I have cleft you to the chine. 
But, the fpirit of Jacobinifmj like the fpirit of 
Satanj 

■■Though pierc'd with wound. 
Soon cloiing, is by native vigour heal'd. 

I will fummon Milton to my aid. With his (pear, 
to equal which, the talleft pine, hewn on Norwe- 
gian hills, were but a wand, he Ihall fhove you 
from the ftage. Thus he combats your theory : — 

But, apt the mind, or fancy, is to rove, 

Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end. 

Till wam'd, or by exp e r i e n c e taught, (he learn* 

That not to know at large of things remote 

Psom afe, obfcure, andWobtle, but to know 

That which before uj lies in daily life. 

Is the frime tvifihm ; what is more, is fiune. 

Or emptinefs, or fond impertinence. 

And renders us in things, that moft coiiceni, 

Unpradis'd,. unprepar'd, and iHll to feek. . 

«Had your mind roved kfi j had your experiena 
Caught more; you had been lefe unprepared^ and 
not ftill to Jed^y as to our commerce and manu- 
feftures, the calamities of which ^ you fay *, are great 
beyond example. It is unncccffary to prove this, you 
immediately add, in your own flyle of probation. 
If this, however, be affertcd of our manufaftures, 
and coaimerce, during the year 1792, when both 

♦ Page 2. 

were 
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were the moft profpcrous *, your aflertion would 
amount to that kind of argument, which your rela- 
tion. Dr. Wilfon, hsippily denominates ^nidomenos, 
I will not tranflate for the country gentlemen. The 
tranflation may be found in the context. You, 
who think proof unneceflary, could not poffibly 
know the ftate of our manufafturcs, and com* 
merce, during the firft fix months of 1793. And 
you alluded probably to the -fituation of private 
credit and commercial circulation, during thofc 
unhappy months. You fpcak pofidvely of the 
unherjal wreck of credit, in Britain f : you obferve, - 
what no other hiftorian has remarked, that " bank- 
ruptcies have fpread, and are fpreading every where,' 
over the continent of Europe.'* And, like thofe 
travelling phyficians, who have a couple of nof- 
trums for all difcafes, you attribute thofe evils to 
the funding'/yjiemy and the war-fyftemy which, wc 
have feen ere-while, little influenced daily life. 

You, however, beat about through many a maze, 
till you find what you think the true caufe of the 
ufiiverjal wreck of credit. The war came : and fall 
on its heels a dreadftjl train of evils — banlyuptcy 
followed bankruptcy, in rapid fuccefllon J. You 
controvert the opinion of thofe, who faid, th^t thofe 
evils had n$ connexion with the war \ you impugn 
the fcntimcnts of thofe, who affirmed, that they 

• See berore page xxxvii. and the chroaplog^cal $^ble ia 
the following eftimate. 

•J- Page 2. ; Page 1^ 

»rofc 
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arofe from our extraordinary profperity : And, you 
declare it to be fit, that ibis dreadful error. 
fiouU be pubiicfy unveiled^. In this fcntimcnt, I 
have the fatisftidion to agree with you. I am 
willing to (hare in that imputation, by avowing 
that, I always thought, as I now think, the bank* 
ruptcies, during the firft fix months of 1793, had 
no conneftion with the warj I now think, as I then 
declared, that the derangement of our private cre- 
dit was altogether owing to an impeded circulation^ 
which is douJDtlefs a commercial misfortune of 
great magnitude. 

Wherever the dreadful error may be, I am read7 
10 go hand and hand with you, in unveiling it before 
the public i In this inquiry, you will have every 
advantage of me, in afierting and retradin^; in 
blowing hot, and blowing cold ; in coining circum- 
ftances, and debafing documents. For me, is only 
^cferved the poor privilege, of dating proofs, and 
adjufting fafts j of difentangling truth, and of i|i- 
culcating the dull leflbn of inftruftion. But, — 

t " The wcakcft things arc ftrongeft props to tnith.'* 

At the portal of this inquiry, we fhall find a re- 
mark of your acquaintance Lord Kaims, which ia 
the key to this fubjeft. He ftates it, as a faft^ 
that from 1694 to 17449 there were, in Scotland^ 
pnly thirty -four cejfio bonorums [bankruptcies j] and, 

* In page 14. 

he 
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lie infci^j, from the faft, as a confequcnce, hofw 
languidly trade was then carried on. From 1744 
to 177 1 there have been yearly, thrice thirty- four 
[bankruptcies] ; which is a proo^ he adds, of thi 
rapid progrtfs of trade. Ei^ery one, he concludes^ 
is roufed to adventure, though every one cannot 
gain *. Had all been like this ! but, alas ! feldom 
is it, that Lord Kainfis, with all his celebrity for 
labour, ftates his fads, with fo much accuracy, or 
draws his inferences, with fo much precifion. 

We may fee a fimilar progrefs in the annals of 
our commerce, in England. In the infancy of our 
traffic, the bankrupt was regarded by the law, as a 
criminal, who had defrauded his creditors. Whcil 
commerce began to be more pradifed, and better 
onderftood, the bankrupt was' at length con- 
fidered by our legiflature, and lawyers, as unfortu- 
nate, rather than fraudulent f . The trade of Eng^ 

land, 

• Sketchc5 of the Hiftory of Man, 121110. lit voL page 9^. 

^ . . . . . . . . 

• Stat. 34. Hen. 8. ch. 4. This was almofl totally altered 
by 13 ILViz. ch. 7. whereby all perfons ufin^ the trade of mer- 
tbandiz^ might be made bankrupts. The 21 Ja. i. ch. 19. 
comprehended, in this dcfcription, fcri'veners^ The year 17 18 
may be confidcred, as the true epoch of that favourable change, 
in our jiirifprudcnce; whereby bankrupts are regarded, as rather 
unfortunate, than as fraudulent. Ic was the ten^omry Aatute 
of the 5 Geo. i. ch. ^^^ far fre'venting the fraads comikittei iy 
bankrupts, which firll dire^ed, that an allowance (hould be 
be made xo fair bankrupts. This aft was perpetuated by the 
5 Geo. 2. ch. 30. whereby bankers, brokers, and faftors, were 
made liable to the flatutes of bankruptcy. Tradefmen, . fuch 
ai froiths, fhoemakers, and others^ of that dofcription, may be 

bankrupt^ ; 
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land, after kngu^ing, in its childhood^ for ages, 
was, even at the commencement of this century, only 
in its infancy. And, at that epoch, we had fcarcely^ 
in England, forty bankruptcies, in a twelvemonth. 
I have, in quell of fafts, infpefted the London 
Gazette, that melancholy chronicle of our com;- 
mercial failures; and from it have compiled fuch 
a chronological ftatement of annual bankruptcies, 
as hath all the accuracy, that fuch an inquiry eafily 
admits, or abfolutely requires. I have thrown it 
into the comprehtnfive form of a Table, which is 
here fubjoined:— 



bankrupts : but, not farmers^ graziers, drovers, (in England ;) 
nor, the King'f receivers. The debt mud be ^f.ioo, other- 
wife the debtor cannot be made a bankrupt. A fimilar change 
has alio taken place, in the law of Scotland, during our own 
timet. Thus much of the law was thought neceflary, for the 
explanation of the fabfequent flatements. 
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Here, l^t us paufe awhile. — This curious, ^nd 
inftruftive, table, furnifhes important fafts, which 
inculcate ufeful inftruftion. Lord Kaims could, 
have calculated the amount of our commerce, at 
any given epoch in it, from the number of bankrupt- 
cies. . And, indeed, it is apparent, that in the exaft 
proportion, as our traffic increafed, from its infancy 
to manhood, the number of bankruptcies, at every 
period, bore a juft proportion to the amount of 
our trade,- and the frequency of our commerciaJ 
dealings. The traders conrinually adventured out 
upon the uncertain ocean of commerce, though they 
did not all ^return, with happy gales, and equal 
fuccefs, into port. And, the nation, which beheld 
the fliipwreck of their fortunes, grew rich from 
their enterprizes, while fhe pitied the unhappinefs of 
their fate. 

If this table be a faithful mirror of our commer- 
cial misfortunes, wc may fee, that the commence- 
ment of Queen Anne*s war did not greatly incom- 
mode our traders. The buftle, and bufinefs, of 
her hoftilities appear to have increafed the number 
of bankrupts. The rebellion of 17 15 feems to 
have made none. The South-fea year, 1720, ap- 
pears to have involved our merchants in the burft 
of bubbles, though it was public, rather than pri- 
vate, credit, which was chiefly affefted, during this 
unhappy year of projeds. Our bankruptcies now 
regularly increafed with the augmentation . of our 
trade. The rebellion of 1745 overturned none of our 
commercial houfes. The war of 1756 icems to have 

done 
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done a little more mifchiefi though that ihifchlcf 
fecms to have decrcafed, as hoftilitics went on. 
The peace of 1763 augmented the number of 
bankruptcies, though the commercial diftreflcs of 
that period fcem to have been more in found, than 
in reality. With our traffic, and bufmefs, our 
bankruptcies continued to increafe in number and 
magnitude. We perceive how many they were 
augmented, during 177a and 1773, when our cir^ 
cula/ion was impeded, at a moment of uncommon 
profperity. We fee a fmaller number of bank- 
ruptcies, in 1781, when our trade was the moft 
depreffcd, during the American war^ than in 1772^ 
and 1773. The two moft profperous years, which 
this nation ever knew, were 1791, and 1792: 
yet, ftrange to behold, the number of our bank- 
ruptcies was .larger than the amount of 1781^ 
the moft difaftrous year of the late war ; fo diffe- 
rent are the informations of faff from the deduc- 
tions of theory. 

• We might' learn from experience, that profperity 
generally, leads on to adverfity, as the higheft health 
is often the forerunner of the worft difeafes; the 
chills of ague, or the flames of calenture. We 
perceive, through the fevcral months of 1791, 
and ftill more, in 1792, that there lurked, in 
our commercial habit, the ppcdifpofing caufes of 
our commercial maladies^ which broke out into 
fuch a paroxyfm, during 1793. Owing to caufes, 
that the faculty have not explabed, this influenza 
appears to have rag^d uncommonly in the naontb 
4. of 
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of November 1792. HrBxay^ will record the fnoiidi 
of November 1792, as a memorable epochs in 
our annals. It was peculiarly unf<;Mrtunate to our 
traders. Yet, was it a month propitious to our 
conftitution. I was not inattendve, as you my 
fuppofe, CO the paflages of that month. I knew 
that the violence of the rtpublicansj and ieveOers, had 
by Its ailion and reaSion /fread terror hr and wide. 
I was acquabted with perfons, who feared the lois 
of their lands/from the tumults of* the Jacobins at 
Sheffield. 1 was acquainted with perlbns^ who 
' (old their ftock in the Britifh* fimds, in order to 
inveil: it, where they fuppoied it would be more 
iafe. I WBs acquainted with thofe, who difpofed^ 
* at an under value, o^ moveable property, which 
they imagined was moft likely to be dellroyed by 
innovation and tumult. Yet/ whether tho(e apprcr 
faenfions fm>duccd any of the numerous bankrupt- 
cies 'of November 179a, I |MreteAd not to. know. 
vl believe, that all terrors idifappeared, when the 
^|>af1iament Wis called, the miKtia were 6mbodicd> 
i and, above all, when the nation, with ati^ overpoW'-^ 
^ing voice, 'avowed hc^ attachment to the coofti-. 
itutipn, and promised her fu]^rt of the laws. 

Our domeftic quiet was, by thefe mieans^icarcely 
^ iecured,. when the French, after various threats, d^-* 
clared war againft Great Britain, and HoUapdj on 
the firft of February 1793. The unufu^ bank* 
' ruptcies, in the month of January preceding, caQ 
hardly be attributed to this fubfequent imegfuiy. 
The firft bankruptcy, wl^^ created fuipicioDj fiom 

d its 
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icd ofnoum, was the fsinhire of Donald ind Bcif tear 
4>n the 15 th of Fdaniary 1793. J wilh^e^^ them fo 
mcWtsxo drop a tear» nrhen I hetifd of their faU. 
They were engaged in the moft UBt^rtaiin of bH 
traffic ; in the trade olf xorn ; m fp^eutatigns on 

' Ai^terkan Corn: but^ they had fuAatiied no 1<^ 

^oni the war. On Tucfaay cvcnkig, the 1 9th of 
February, the Bank of Engla*id thre^ owt the 
paper of Lane, Son, and Frafcr, who had never 

' Recovered the Ihocks of the AmcficSn war. The 
Bank did th|cm 2l Mmage, wiii^nt ^ninjufy^ as the 
lawyers wDtiid fey. The Bapk was uttd?)- no obli- 

^gation to diftoont diftredieed paper, ^tid,. next 
morning, the ];iou(e of Lane^ Son> «^ Frafer, ftopt 

* payment, to the aniount of almoft a million of 

^ money. This gi^eat Ailujie kivoived the fate f)f 

'feverti «iy Aibfland^ traders* Buft^ none of thofe 
houies had fuftaincd any) damage from the wat. 
SuJpictM was^iibw carri<|3 , up 10 ahrmt 4nd, evegy 

-nierchartt, iand every i>anfcer^ who wfe concerned, 
in the ctrcubtion of negoodbk pap^r^ met wt|b 

' umifual obftrufHons in: their. da% ib||]£be&. ¥.tf , 
it was not tUl die 16th of Marcbjr ;th«t the Jong 
eftabUfticd houfe of Burton, Forb^^ aod Gregory, 

' ftept, which was followed, on the i8th, by the 
(aihire of their correfpondcnts, Caldwell and Cori)- 
pany, of livcrpool, to the amount of nearly a 
million. Still, : neither of thcfe greaf circulatory of 
paper had fuftained a^y loft from the w^r. And, 
as fufpicion had been carried up to alartn, alarpi 

- was Mm iiiagmficd into panic. . _ 

.. la 
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In the midft of this terror^ the wbojc city of 
London was frightened at the rule of three. It was 
an eafy calculation, by which it was demonlbrated^ 
that, if one houfe failed for a million^ ten hpufes 
might fail for ten millions. In my time, I have 
known feveral calculators of great note impofe 
upon themfelves, and the world, by working the 
rule of three, without taking in collateral circum-* 
ftances. Neither thefe calculators, in th^r clofets, 
nor thofe traders, in their counting-houfes, ever re- 
fle£ted, that one bankrupt might pay five ihillings 
in the pound, a lepond ten fhillings, a diird fifteen 
ihillings, a fourth twenty fhillings, and a fifth five* 
and-twenty fhillings, in the pound. In fa£l> feveral 
bankers, during that panic terror, paufed in their 
payments, who immediately went on as ufual with 
their bufinefs, and fome great traders, who were 
obliged to flop, foon paid twenty fhillings in the 
pound. , Yet, all this while, we had not felt the 
ftroke of an enemy. In this manner, terror create;d 
diflrufl, diftrufl impeded circulation, and an im* 
pedcd circulation is the greatefl misfortune, that 
can afflifl: a commercial nation. 

I * 

i 

<■ Impatience changeth finoake to flame, butjealoufie to hell.'' 

Such, then, were the real caufes ot our commer- 
cial difb^ffes ! And, fuch was the fad termination 
of feven years of the greatcft profperity, both 
public, and private, which this nation had ever 
enjoyed! In the midfl of this profperity, a bank 
was erc6ked, in every market-town, I was going to 
iky, in every village. The vaft bufinefs in the 
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country Create^ chefe banks j and thefe banks cre- 
viced, by their facnitiesr. vaft bufinefs. The rife in 
' the price of the piib'Uc flocks drew immenfe fums 
of money from the Cbuhtry to London; and the 
ftill greater rife of the public ftpcks drove vaft fUms 
of Tinoney from London to the country. Much 
6f this money Vas placed inthfe country banks, 
'which enlployed it, in fpeculations, to relieve them- 
' felveS from this fullnefs. Bii.t,' of fpeciilatidriS, 
'there 'is no end." The country barikers tried yarioiis 
projefts to force ^. greater number of their notes 
'into cifculatic^h, than the bufinefs of the nation de- 
'rhanded. They dcftroyed, by their own impru- 
dence, the credit of their own notes, which iiiujl 
everdeperid on the near proportion of 'thi demand 
to the fupply. The country bankers btcame.aip- 
bitibus of furnltnihg not only the counpry,.,Vut 
London, with /notes. For tins' purpofe,. iriany 
of them inued notes,' optional,' to be paid". In t&t 
country, or in London *. By thefe n^earis, thej'r n|9ies 
came often'er, and in 'greater number^', to London* 
thanwere Welc^nie, iathe'ftiops of Londoh. 'Tliefc 
notes became difcfedited, not only ' in proportion^ 
as the fupply was greater than the demand* for 
them, but as the banks were diftant, and unknown. 
. The projefts, and arts, by which thefe notes wej-e 
pulhcd into the circle of trade, were regarded with 



'i I « ' ^. ' k * 



•. iBy a Ud of Engliih country l)anks„ ^hi^ I have ndw 
before' me, containihg' iy^, though nbtlhft vc^hole; nmnbof, 'it 
appears, that of the -zygyrio fewer ^itisiik •204' ilTued 'optional 
cotes, and jjiiflpptpaymjfrtU: .'^ .^i*/ ';'•-' *•• \-^ 
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» ytry evil eye by thofc, who, in rfiis managemer.:, 
faw great imprudence, in nnany, and a little frau 
dulence, in feme- When fufpicion ftalked out t » 
jcreate alarm, and alarpn ran abopt to excite panic, 
more than four hundred country banks in England 
fuftained a fhockj ail w^ere (haken; upwards of 
a hundred ftopt; fome of which, however, after- 
wards went on, in their ufual couffc of pu^dlual 
payment3. 

Yet, fay you *, in your own ftyle of confidence, 
without knowledge, " the banking-houfes, which 
" circulate promifory notes, have not contributedy 

in any confidcrable degree, to our prefent dif- 
" trefs." The many which ftopt, the many that 
paufcd, all dcmonftrate how greatly they contributed 
to our commercial mifery. The whole number of 
country banks in England was unknown i their 
capitals, and charade rs, were unknowp. Their 
imprudence only was known, which had already 
fhaken their own credit. And, fufpicion faltenecj 
upon all, though the event has proved, that they 
were generally more ftable, than had been at firft 
fuppofed. Yet, ^t^ foreign merchants failed. The 
coyntry banks, and country traders, were thole, 
:^ho chiefly fwelled the unfortunate number of our 
monthly bankruptcies. And, this comparifon is 
alone fufficient to ihow, that the caufe of our com- 
mercial mahdies arofe at home, without infection 
from abroad; that it arofc from the fulnefs of 
peace, without the misforturies of war, 

• In page 19. 
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Happy is it for mankind, that they fee little int6 
futurity. Had it been forefecn that, in a kvf 
months, at the commencement of hoftilities, a 
hundred banks would flop, and in the lame twelve- 
month, thirteen hundred bankruptcies would hap* 
pen ; the whole nation had trembled to its center. 
Pofterity will fcarcely credit the record of the fefts, 
that after fuch a ftorm, in three li|de months, our 
confidence and credit, were reftored; commerce 
flowed in its uflial channel i and our (hips failed 
with their accuftomed gales. Aye, lay you*, 
unprecedentedy and alarming^ meafiires were rc- 
fortcd to, in parliament, to prevent the unlverfal 
^' wreck of credit." I have not fearched the Jour- 
nals for precedents. Perhaps the parliament 
thought with Lord Hardwicke, that, if there be no 
precedent, we will make one. The very firft emif- 
lion of exchequer-bills, however, in 1696, for 
fupporting credit, and helping commerce, during 
the recotnagd was a precedent in point f* But, the 
ifliring of exchequer-bills, in 1793, was, it feems, 
an alarming meafure. There were, no doubt, 
feme croccdilean tears Ihcd, within door^ : and your 
feit^ is blurred with crocodikan ink, tbrougbeut. 
Yet, will I affirm, that your town of JL-ivcrpool 
was fupportcd, and Jootbed by the bill, enabling 

• In page 2. 

f Andcrfon's Chron. Com. vol. ii. p. 2 13. —It is worthy of 
remark, that in 1696, there were exchequei'-bilU iiTued for as 
fmall Aims as j^. 5 eacb| which proves, that Uiey were intended 
for common ufp, 

the 
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Ac cdrporation to ifilie notes for ftrcngthemng the 
credit of her traders *. The whole nation was 
^Ko fupported, and Joctbed^ by the appointment of 
commiflioners, for granting aid to private credit, 
by 4xchcqucr-bills. There never was a tneafure; 
ib little alafmingj and fb' compleatly effedual, ai 
this immediately proved. Of the £.$^oQOfioo of 
excht^uer-billsy that were allowed, the whole num- 
l>er of applications for loans was 332, amounting) in 
all, to the fum of jf. 31855,^24. Of thefe appli- 
catiQns, 2^8, amounting to the fum ^{ £. 2,202,200, 
was granted. Of the remaining 94 applications, 
45 for the fum of ;f. 1,215,000 were withdrawn, 
or not purfued by the claimants : and 49 applica- 

^ One of the firfl and moft intel^|ent merdian^ in hvttu 

j)Ool has joft giveo me the fbllowbg accooot of 4he effeA of 

the zd of parliament, for empowering the corporation of that 

tpMoi to i/Tae notes : " The public expe^at^on, that the bill 

^' ibJicited woold pais into a iaw^ adminifteied eaftmialy aniii 

*** extenfive ivlief. This greatly q«ictcd app^ehmfidns^ 4Uid 

-'^ was very inAnunental, in reftoring mntual confidence: it 

** alfo gave men time to recoiled themfelvesy and to look fbr^ 

f* and ttfe» thoie refi>iirces» which are not often wanting to 

'**^ traders of charad^er, and property, in tunes of need. M}r 

^' own opinion id, that during this interval [of fdicfting and 

/' paffing thc#a£l] many difficiikies were farmOun ted by meanSj 

^* which violence would have fupprefled ; and that the ,gtHtral 

^ exftSaiion tfr,iiUf4Uiuallj crtatid ih chiefly through the me- 

'^' diom of a well-judged ibrhearance.'*— This extract contains 

^mich folidy and profound^ fejafe» which equafly applies to the 

jwhole nation.<^Of the £. aoo^ooo which the corporation wae 

enabled to ifiue, only £. 70,000 were adnally iiTued on the 

«5th of January 1791I. Yet> the town was i^pported* .and 

ibothcd, by the meafure. 

d 4 tlons 
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ticns for tbc fum of j^. 438,3 24^ were rejefted, eidicr 
ts not coming within the purpofc of the aft, or on 
^ccoufttof the inability of the parties to give latisfac- 
fory fccurity. The whole fum, which was advanced 
on loan, has been , repaid, without d.iffiqultyjt or 
diftrcfe. Of the perfons, who were thus aflifted, 
Only two became bankrupt. Thcfc fafts prove, 
that temporary relief was only wanted, And. to^np 
great amount. The intereft on thofe loans afnount- 
cd to £. 13*033 : 14: 6^ z the expence of the ma- 
nagement to ^.8,685: 12: 4: and of confer 
quence, there was a clear profit from one of the 
happieft and beft-timcd meafures, which the^wifdom 
of government ever adopted, of £. 4,348 : 2 : 2|^ 
In faft, the alacrity of parliament to fupport the 
rredit of the country was relief. May 1793 was 
the eppcn of the greateft number of bankruptcies* 
.They greatly decreafed, in June; they decreafed 
ftill more, in July; they continued to decrcafe, iu 
Auguft ; and in September, they feU to be nearly 
on a par with the numbers, in September 1792^ 
The biifinefs was now done *. The difbrder w^ 
cured.. And, the commiflioners thereupon reported 
the condition of the patient to the gr^at ftate-phy- 
flcian: Sir, we have adminiftered your medicine, 
which has worked wonders; the patient is doing 
wcU; and will be well, if be will only take care ^ 

bimfelf. At this momept you djrive opt, to. vifit 
" the 

• I happen to have the following noiej which, I believe, 

i% 
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^ j)atje[it; you find him recovered: yet, yoa 
tpU^him, Ihaking your head, that he had hcca 
ypry ill: Upon my word, your imprudence had 
pearly coft your life : "beware, I pray you, of ano^ 
i;^ei; parpxyfm T— 

^* 9»^ Yes; bPt when comfort comes, Uke a fury, 
^ Wit])t a whip in her hand, 'tis a fore mattet to meet affliftion l^ 

The' recofciy of the patient^ hpwevcr, does:no( 
enable you to trace the diforder to its true c^fiu 
How can a phyfician trace the caufe of apy diieafi^ 
if he will not afcertain fefts, and weigh circum** 
fiances; if he will delude himlplf with faUe ^appeal"* 
ances^ and fallacious inferences i You' delude your« 

felf with aOiriting, as a fscok of: our conunercia) 

t .^- ■ . 

19 fuffidently accurate tp (hew to what pafts otjiit cQon^ 
the principal relief was granted i 

There were granted to 
Glaigow •^ — i 
J,cith ~ — 

3aniF ^ . — . 

Perth -r — 

pongee -^ ff» 

pdinb^rgh ^ -y 
?aiiky r- . -^ 



London fw 

Jiivergool — 
Manchcfter^ <-* 
Briftol^ — 

PtKc'r placet ^ 




'f 



9«9,7oa 

S37,OM 

946,509 

41,500 

JIOjOOO 

£.29129,200 
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diffrcfs, to be true, what you had an opportMnity of 
knowing to be falfe, ibaf our cufivmers diit not piar-^ 
€bafe* : yet, our cuftomers never purchafed (b 
many goods; ^ ih tiie three years>, preceding our 
diftrefles, in 1793. Our cuftomers, fay you widi 
cbe iame breath, did mot pay for out fnanufHSiurcs : 
yet, there were never iuch great importations, i.% 
ihij^ — 9t-^9^i mioaming^ on* i^«^ra^ to 
4* ^^>47^>^®^ ^ T^* Moheovery imnaenfe fiuM 
AMitd) in, ysou immedRifeely add^ to be jnveiled ia 
cTiif fbtidfi. Heine, you bW hot! But, you fooa 
fot^Oiti, ^tm tikfii tvas m ifflMpc cf the jrocwn 
timih f. Now, ymi Uow <iold i In tb)s, however^ 
j^eti gnefi rijl^;^ as any elodc witt poine :ftC die 
true hour, once in the day{. You indeed play 
an admiirable gaiiie of crois pufpofesr throughoac 
your thirteenth ps^c. ^AH £(mtradi3ionSy fays 

•'SiJlney^ 

< 

• In page 13. ^ 

f There is very filtk' goU bolBhi «icp6ned« Of fitver» 
Aere were exported 



to all coantrlbib 

to Francej 

to alt coui^tnes, 

to France, 

to all cotti|trie^ 

to Franpe^ 



It IS, tn this year iTjSf that yoo aflert gfoat fiims of money 
were fent ffto France to Great Britain i 
. X The price of filver on the exchange of London* lhow$ 
^ gMtt tSt& of the export of bullion to France, and the 

immediate 





. 


Oances. 


in 1790 
in 1790 


h« 


5,8^8,987 


in 1791 
in 1791 


• 


J,1 15,44s 

J 86498 


in 179a 
in 179a 


• 


7,03 1, CI « 

a>909486 



*^' Sidney, grow in thorc minds, which neither ab* 
•* folMtely climb the rock of virtue, nor freely fiidi 
•* into the fea of vanity/' 

When we have thus eftimated the value df 
iomtadiSionSi it is eafy to perceive, from this cal- 
culation, how litde our coninlercial diftreflfes weri 
owing to a greater, or a Icfs, export of manufec^ 
tores; to the flux, or efflux of bullibn s to the J>ric* 
t^f coins; or to the rate of exchange j all which haft 
been long fevourable to this country, and continued 
favourable to the moment of our bankruptcies. Ifc 
is of as litde ufe to eftimate the frtfperfy^ which out 
ctrcularing paper is Juppojtd to reprejm. Property 
is neither rcprcfcnted by paper, nor paper by pro"- 
perty. It is not true, either in theory, or pntftict?, 
that paper circulates on the lecuri^ of prc^rtT^i 

immediate tionfeqnence of preveoting this export. The pricet 
Were as under : 





;r. 


d. 


In i790tliep)ice waf — — 


5 


3f /rroiiac6» 


1« 1791 _ — — 


5 


*\ 


In 1793 — — — 


S 


5 


In January* February, March, Apritt 






1793 — — — 


5 


3l 


in May and Jmie — — • 


S 


Ij 


in June to Aogaft — - — !• 


5 


1 


in Augutt to 13th November — » 


5 


tl 


Afterwards — — — 


$ 






9 

When the export of bullion to France was flopt, the pnce of 
£brer gradually ftl! to 58. per onnce» which is a remarlcalflt 
h^9 that proves how much the demJmd fiott Fiandi opeiatM 

on the market price. 
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All commercial paper docs circulate, and ought ta 
circulate, on the faith of commercial credit ^ which is 
quite diltinft from folid property, I grant, how-» 

' pver, the more of property enters into the judg- 
ment, which we form q( commercial credit, the 
more ftablc we think it, though property, without 
prudence, and integrity, is of little avaiL Wejnquir? 
.aboyt a merchant's punSuality, his honefiy, and his 
management, but feldoni about his capital, which it 
is impoflible to difcovcn In faft, fomc of thr 
jgre^teft bankers, in this n^tiont haye done vaft bu- 
.finefs for jigf s, on the credit, of their honefty, 
puqidhiality^ and management, with very little capi- 
tal. A bill of exchange is accepted, and paid| on 
the commercial credit of the drawe r, without any 
calculation of the property^ which it may reprefent. 
When traders, indeed, are litde connefted, bills 
are often accepted on the credit of property con- 
figned, or to be confignedj but, thefe are fpecial 
cafes, which prove the general rule, ^yjuppoftng, 
that paper rcprefcnts property, you were led to 

Juppoje, that our commercial credit was greatly 
afFefted by the insecurity, which the war brought 
with it, ^ to owt floating property, as to our fac^ 
torics, in Africa, and to our iflands, in America. 
But, do faft, and experience, bear you out, in 
yowT Juppofe? No: our cornmercial. credit was 

\ little affefted, during the diftreflfes of the American 
yrar, when feveral of our ifland§ were pofleffed by 
the French, and our African fadories, ^^di floating 
property, were ftill more infecure.- 

But, 
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But, the invafioa of Holland by. Dumonrier )K^ . 
^ blow aimed at the credit of all Europe^ iay ypii K 
1 admit your j^umption^ but I deny your infer;en|ce^ 
.it is not true that,, in confequence of Diimourim'4s 
iavaCons any of pur houfes either feUj or tooje^ied. 
I cannot "learn, , that ; any Pntcb houfes^ ,eij^<5: 
/di, or tottered, in confluence of Dumour 
rier!s,invafion,. Ye^, it is true, that the bankr^p^cy 
of pur B ur^on, J^orbes,. a9cLjGi^Q)ry, oq the- 1 6^ 

^tpaufe ]two ^?ankra^tpjes, 19 ijo^ndf^ Whis^lji you 
Jhave jiiffofisdr. fwhsci^ n«y inf^uiries, tCpntradidl^.ftlpgt 
the . in vafipn of Dumqurier ' had oy^xtqrt^^ .jafjff 
f.^e'P^9'«¥ >>®^f^s? 79^ «dd.|,..wifji nKW)?Kffilipi|y 
.X^'^ fa£t, " A. ^n^^iar cffedk took p}accy , iq; rafito^^ 

parts of the cpnunent^ and.the.,a£i4o9Kan4. m- 
a&ion, of ruin, fpread far and wide/'., fi, Simi- 
lar cfiFeft did not take place, in Inlanders, which 
Dumourier • rpycr-ran, . plunclered, , and infulted. 
There .h^yf,^ in ..fiift, been' np, bankruptcies in 
Flanders ; owing to the liability, and prudence, of 
- her ^tfad**^» My inquiries ■ warrant me • W faj^ng, 
^^t ^ttiere' Kav* been ho bankrfiiitcies irf ftaly; fti 
-Swifeerhndi jn'^^H-key, o* in the i«teri6i«^eF CSer- 
r^iHa^f , Lwfaeatever diere n»ay liav^ beien kt^f^m- 
-Adrgh.^ ^ Aymhut^xhertyal plunderers-iippr'^j^hnd 









• In page i6. 

f Namely, Dayid Van Lcnncp ; and, F. AbraJumi, Son,- 
and FettiDg, of Amilerdam. 

tMv^Z^ »^- 5 In page 16. i 

§ bably 
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bably to the feilure of Tcj^r. Thtf bankings 
houifc of Peter Tcppcr and Company, at War- 
•few, which had iong borne the charaftcr ot 
Taft opulence, was, in truth^ by unbounded ex- 
pences, and relaxed management, become really 
infolvent; As their difheifes came on, they afted, 
Bke other bankrupts. Making ufe of their charac- 
ter for opulence, znd pretending to want money ftnr 
fippfyingthe court, Aty induced fe vend foreign meN 
chants to ^cept their bilk, and to circulate their 
•paper. But, ^ch pretences and projefb, cannot 
*Iaft4ong. The houfe of Tepper at lengdi failed, 
iii ^February 179;^. And its fell brought on the 
^fc of feveraf houfcs, in Poland, in Ruffia, in 
^Hambui^h,- and in Amfterdam. When I compart 
your hiftory of theCr tranfa6Hons with fefts, I zm 
teady to cry out with Chapman :^— 

^» We inu$, in matters morally qoiti rejedl 

•* Valgar opinion, ever Ic'd amifTe : 

-^ And let auibentich nafom be our gnide*, 

«« The wife <tf truth, and ivifdom's govemcfs.** 



If, yifk^4iifftksf^^ gfiide, we ex- 

tend our ii^uiries to Pet^iibuigh, w^JhaU filKl^ 
d)f^ yflU: do not ^ife rqefl imigfr , 4ppmn. " JFif- 
^rtfqn hqui^ in Peteiibyrgh, wnammi in the 
^Vf^e to QiiiKi,, Adied togefJien^'cAy you *. Ex- 
f^pt^i^iyoprr^^ette, t anoot Sud^thefe Mures, 
in any of die gazettes of Europe, either printed, or 

♦- In page 16, the note* 

2: written. 
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written. If you were aflced for your authority> 
jrou would anfWirr, in your ufual tone : ** If ic were 
proper, on fuch an otfcafipn, to bring fprwartl 
names, each of thofe aflercions might be (up* 
ported by abundant proofs */' Yes;— 

—— .** The hardeft things /miJ^ makes poffihlc t** 

But, I wtH not fiflc for your autl^ority. I wtU ad« 
tnir, thstt there were kyecal bapknq[>tcies.in Hufik, 
owing to the Allure of Tepper. Yet, thk a^mif- 
lion is nothing to your purpofe : Tapper failed, as 
other bankers hav« failed, not from the preffiicos 
^of war, or the rapacity of power^ but fi^ ..up- 
bounded expences, and relaxed managemeoL il 
«wifl admit, that feveral houfes in die Britiflx fafiatty 
alfo failed. Their &11 was aUb owing to uaboui^gdod 
expences, and relaxed u^ne^geaient.. Some of 
thefe houfes failed, not in coo&queo.ce of war^ but 
in conftqucnce of peace. When the emprcls had 
inipoled her ter^i^ on Turkey, thefe Britifh mer- 
chantSsfuppoJed, that the exchange would rife : tut, 
it, fell, after the peac^, Aough they tried to fupport 
it^ and their fa^ures were brought on by its ^faB. 
Hefe b anbther Example, how peace, full as mueh 
as war, tti^y pi^.uCe bankruptcies. Our alanntng 
bahkhiptcie$,' in 1763, and 1764, happened ifiir 
the jpeace of Paris : and our bankruptcies^ 4d 1^77^, 
and 1 77 3, occurred before the^ifammfeiic^meni ^of 
the^.Ametrcan Wt; oiling, on bdthf ^fc ^^Moa- 

• In pajc 17. 

V ' ' ^' fions. 
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Gons, to an impeded circulation. Such, then, is the 
ludileis . ruin, .whofe aftion and reaction, yon 
/prpjuij far and widc> over Europe, with your 
wizard's wand 1 . 

Fr<p,nri Ipreading ruin on the continent, youTe- 
turnto fpread ruin,'in Lancafliire; as If there were 
iiot diftrels .enough, without the influence, qf yoijr 
witchery. . .Hqre,; yoUi.xnake the., cpnjrperc^ dif- 
-treis, ^^dr^r^ai^jr greater than in aj^^ part of the king- 
dom*.,! For this :perbaps\ greater: dijlrcfs,. you im- 
xnediac^ly aflign an exitaCftdinary reafon. ^ Yojii 
-vMure-io fsrf-\4: ^zzxht utiiv^rfal ftagnation there, 
3s injiiw^Vipgr^tf tOvbe, attributed, to the circuip- 
fcxactyiXixax.franafiiry' notes w.^re never iffyed Jtiy 
anfof the baaking<-houres of X^2^ca&ire. 

<« IhaftetUeTe- figures in 'locution^. " /^ 

You might as well venture to fay, in ^xhdLcdhout^ 

fbrqfesy that the apothecaries of Lancafhire do- hot 

4^ in drugs,, as that die backers of Lmcalhlre^" qo 

not deal in .paper. It is , the vtry biifineft of!a 

. bafl^qr to deal in,paper, as it is tKe l?y](ineTs^*^^^ 

^^^pothc^aryto 4^ in dr^§^,, J^^ j-ancafhirc 

iKuikers did nqt/ indeed ilTue -BW notcL .y»^^ 

. Iwids, npr j5^%««^ bills : but, eVj^ty bankfex/eye^^ 

: nwcfaant, an4^eyery n^ami%d|:fjrcr^,iflued..j?r/^^^r^ 

- 1109s h ; jbec^^ii^ without prpmifoiy qotes they could 

not carry on their daily bufinefs. But> I will not 

^ •In page t8* f In page 18* 

quibble 
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quibble upon words; as quibbles j according to 
Watts, enter not into ferious inquiries. I will admit 
what I was aflured, by a merchant of Liverpool, 
Whofc word 1 will take for greater matters, that it 
'Was not the praftice of the bankers of that town, 
to iffue ca/h notes ^ payable to the bearer y on demand: 
but, they dealt in difcount, and exchange j giving 
their bUls, on fuch occafions. This is the praftice, 
to which you allude, when you talk wildly of no 
bankers iflliing promijfory notes. Yet, after parti- 
cular inquiry, I affirm, that there were bankers in 
Lancafliire, who did iOTue cajh notes y in their daily 
pradice. The bank of Caldwell, in Liverpool^ 
circulated paper to a vaft amount, and ultimately 
(lopt, for almoft a million. There vfcrcfive bank$ 
n Lancalhire, which became bankrupts. Other 
banks of great Iblidity, whatever paper thtf iflTued, 
paufed in their payments ♦. You fail, then, both 
in your fad, and in the caufe, which you StfTi^n for 
the perhaps greater diftre/s of Laflcafhire. 

** FaHc dreames do evermore the truth deny !" 

That failure, and thofe bankruptcies, were alone ade^ 
quate caufes of the great diftrels of Lancafhire. Yet, 
you ftill have yovxfalfe dreames \ that the banking- 
houfes, which circulate promiflEbry notes, have not 
contributed, iii any confiderable degree, to our pre- 
lent diftrefs f . The truth is, without running into 

• In my lift, five of the Lanoafhjrc banks certainl)^ ftopt : 
but, there nay have been a greater number, of which I have 
M account. f In p. 19. 

e ftntal^ical 
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fantaftical talk, that Lancafhire, having a vaft ma* 
iiufadlure, and an cxtenfive trade, muft ncccflarily 
be diftreffcd, on fuch occafions, in a high degree?. 
And, Lancafhire was lately diftrefled by the fkme 
caufe, that diftrefled the whole nation, an impeded 
circulation y which I have minutely traced to its true 
Jource. 

From Lancafhire, you travel into other cotinties, 
where you find the leafl diftrcfs, in proportion as 
they ifTued mofl paper, and moft diftrcfs, where 
they ifTued leaft paper*. This is one of your ca- 
pital dogmas. Thefe pofitions you ftate pointedly 
asfaSls. You do thisj becaufc " fomc rcfpeftablc 
" members, in both houfes of Parliament, fecm 
difpofed to impute our prefent diftrefles, in a 
great meafure, to the increafe of banking-houfes> ' 
ifTuing promifTory notes f." You name the 
Duke of Norfolk, as one, who bad fallen into this 
tnijlake X* Yet, allow me to alk> did you inquire 
about the increafe of banks, before you came out 
to correct the members of parliament ? No. Did 
you afcertain the number of banks, which had 
ftopt, before you chaftifcd the Duke of Norfolk ? 
No. Have you as wide connexions, and as good 
means of truly knowing country-aflFairs, as the 
Duke of Norfolk ? No. Yet, you pretend to 
ftate fafts, without knowing fads, or inquiring for 
fa6i:s! *^ Theft fervent reprebenders of things, cfta- 
« blilhed by public authority," fays the judicious 
Hooker, " are always confident men ; but their 

» Jn p. 17-18-19. . t In P« >8. X In p. 18, tlic note. 

•* CGffidenct^ 
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*« cbnfidmcey for the moft part, rifeth from too. 
*' much credit given to tbtir own wits 5 for which 
" caufc they arc feldom free from error." I have 
already made an eftimate of the amouiit of that 
confidence, and of the ei:tent of this errors by prov- 
ing that we had upwattls t)f foiir hundred country 
banks, in England, at the epoch of our commercial 
diitrefles; ixA that, amid thefe diilrefTcs, a full 
fourth of them failed *; Arid^ thefe are dcmon- 

ftrations; 

* In a lift of 71 batiks^ wHIcK ftopt, there itrtxt in the fol^ 
lowing cocmtieSf as under: 

InYorkfhire . — — -i iz 

Northomberiand .^ .^ 7 

Lincoln — — — . 7 

SufTcx — , — J^ 6 

Lanca(hire .^ .-^ .-« ^ 

Northampton — — — . ^ 

Somerfet -^ — i — i ^ 

Warwick -^ -^ •— ^ 

StaiFord — i^— •;• 2 • 

Worccftct -i- _ -i. 2 

Shropfhire — . 1— -^ 2 

Chemire .» ^. _ 2 

Monmouth -i. -^ — ^ 

Kent -=- -i- , — 2 

Nottingham -^ -^ -^ l 

Hereford _ i— -*. 1 

PiTex ^ .^ ■ ,i^ I 

Buckingham ^u. .^ *^ 1^ 

Htots ^ ^ ^ i 

Berkfhire ^ _ ^ I 

Cornwall .^ -^ *« I 

Durham .«• .^ ^^ X 

Caermarthen «» -^ ^-. t 

Sorfet *-. -^ -• i 

^Uu — — ~ I 
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ftrations, that the members of Parliament, and tfiif ' 
Duk/e of Norfolk, were rtghc, in tbeir fta:dements, ' 
wtale you are in s iaait^QUs ertor^ thronj^out^ 
N»vcrthclefcy-Ai 

*• 'Tis jai^ fiiclb thi^g to eriT,. as to pcrftvere !'* 

t^et, j(7*« perfeverey tlirough feveral pages. You* 

continue to dogmatize, in oppofition to faft, that: 

where had been the leaft paper circulated^ there' 

was the nioft diftrefs ; and where had been the nnoft 

paper, the leaft diftrefs. . Let us try your pofitionk 

by exannples. If a nnerchant deal for little nnore • 

than the amount of hk capital, he cannot eafily 

fail, or be diftrefled. If, on the other' hand, he 

run far beyond hi^ capital,- try many projefts, and' 

adventure out into the fea of fpeculatlons,. every 

adverfe t\^ind brings him to the brink of ruin. Ify 

to relieve embarrdTments, he en2:ag;e in the circu- 

lation of paper, -the breaking, of the leaft link in 

the chain obliges him to flop. If a banker a£b 

with knowledge and circumfpeflion, he can ftand 

the greateft ftiocks. If a banker aft without in- 

felligence, or moderation, the leaft impediment to 

circulation willcaufe him to ftop. And, thefe' 

reafonin^, were confirmed by experience, during 

our late diftreffes, in proportion as traders were more,. 

or lefs, eonneftcd, with the circulators of papers 

This lift, as far as it. extends, conuin? ihe truth ; but, it doe* 
not contain the whole truth, as.applied la England, far lefs, a6 
extending to Great Britain. 

• , ' Thcfe 
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Thefe (criArvtadom: equally apply to a towii^ which 
-is coonpofed of many oief chants, to a; county, or 
•to a kingdom. The iffuing of a greater, or' a kft, 
quantity of paper, whatever may be its derwmina* 
cion, is a proof of a greater, or fcfs, circum^edkion. 
When folly, and fraudulence, over-ftll drtulation 
'with paper of every kind, a depreciation neceflarily 
tokes pkce, which foon cueates embarnaflment, and 
finally ends in the ruin of individuals, and in the 
•diftpefs of the country- In this manner, over- 
trading, and over-bajJcing, check thenifelves, ob- 
4lru6t circulation, and deprefs commerce. And, 
:late events have (hewn, in opposition td your 
theory, rfiat ia proportion. as individuals, and towns, 
entered deep into fpcculation, and overcharged 
^circulation with papeti the individuals became em- 
Jbarra^d in their ^f&irs, and the towns were dif- 
trefled in'darir traffic Allow mc to <:onfirm thefc 
arguments by a powerful fa€t. I Jiave been afliired, 
ithat the Ehike of Devonfliire never would receive 
,any other iatis&dion for the rent$ of hjis lands^ an4 
■the profits of his mifies, in Derbyfliire, than a pay- 
ment in gold and filverj that, of courfe, this great 
trxampie very much impeded the circulation of 
f)aper, in this county : but, that during our laoe 
commercial diftrefles, Derbyfhire was very little 
afFefted by the general embarraffment. 

From dogma, the diftance is not very grtat to 
abfurdity; Aftet* maintaining, that thofc commu- 
nities were moft diftreffed, which had the leaft paper 

c 3 circulation, 
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circulation^ you infift*, that thofe banks^ which 
depended on landed cftates, were Icfs aflPeftcd, dur- 
ing late times, than any other. Yet, you had bcr 
fore your eyes the fate of the Newcaftlc banksjj 
which were built on land, without deriving any 
wifdom from their ^dverfity. Aye, fay you, what 
thofe banks wanted in Jpccie, they made up in /ecu-- 
rity. No one ever goes to a bank iox: Jecurity ^ but 
for Jpecie* The moment, th^t a bank calks of j^ 
curity^ it ceafes to be a bank, whofe bufinefs, and 
whofe duty it is, to pay all cajb-notesj in ready-mo- 
ney. Hence, wc fee, that land is the worft foun- 
dation, on whi^h a bank can be built. During 
the projefting age of king W illiam, a land bank 
was attempted, in England ; but an attempt, which 
originated ^^ folly, naturally failed. The famous 
John Law foon after tried to perfuade the people, 
and the parliament, of Scodand, that it was poflible 
to coin their lands into money, by means of a bank; 
but his projeft was poftponed to more adventurous 
times. The bank of Ayr was a bank of land, 
which, like your banks, had fufficient Jecurity to 
give, when it had not prefent Ipecie to at^fwer pref*- 
fing demands f. The fate of that bank, and the 
diftrcfs, which it created, are ftill rcmembereci 
Yet, while ruin vibrated in ^c cara of Qrcat Br;- 

• In p. 7 — 18, 

f The bank of Ayr came, in Jane 177Z, to be in great 
want of money ; owing to the check givcti to credit » fays the ft^- 
^ute 14 Geo. HI. ch. 2^. 

4. tain« 
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fSfiinj there were perfons, who were not deterred, 
by the failure of others, from lending their lands; 
for building banks.— 

• •* You have certain rich clty-chnfFcs, ^ 

«* That when they have no acres of their own, 
^ Do plough up fools, and turn them to excellent meadow?* ' 

Hence, the origin of thofe banks, which were, 
built on land ; and which, in your eftimate ?*, ought,,' 
when danger comes, to be Icfs afFedled than any 
others. During the general panic, indeed, runs. 
were made on fuch banks, which (lopt, fay you^^ 
fram the abjolute Jcarcity of gold and ftlver f. Ye^ 
tand, and cafh, are as diftind in their qualities, aa^ 
fire and waten Land cannot perform the fiuic-*. 
dons of cafli, any more than water can perfprm the 
funftions of fire. Cafh can anfwcr all demands, 
but land can only offer fecurity. - Bank paper, re- 
quires ready payment, which land cannqt perfonn i 
and fo, is unfit for the corner- (lone of banks. But, 
thofe, which had fhewn a fufficient foundation of 
real property, have been fupported by public con- 
fidence, fay you|. Thofe refpeftablc perfons, who 
i:ame forwai^, when confidence was the great want^ 
to declare their confidence in thofe ba^ks, which 
they deemed worthy of confidence, whatever might 
be their capit^, merit the highcfl praife, for their 
folid wifdom, and true patriotifm. But, obfcrve 

t 
\ 

• ^n page 17. 
f In page \ 8. 
{ In page 17— 1§. 

e 4 the 
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the immediate tfkOt of fuch deolaraiions. Tb^ 
Calh notesj which were payable on demand^ weir^ 
thereby converted into promiflbry notes, that were 
thus made payable at a future day. And, in this 
xnanner, the cafh ootes of the banks, which were 
rccciv;ed> and paid> as cafh, in daily life^ were by 
riicfe nneans converted into mere Jecuritiesj for the 
payment of calh, at fome diftant period. Thefe 
notes, you add*, returned into circulation, in the, 
abfobite Jcarcity of gold andfiher. Yes ; every tra- 
jder, and every bank, will experience fcarcity of 
gold and Giver, when, frorti their frawdulence, c* 
imprudence, they are reduced to djftrel&d drcum* 
ftances. But, there was no abfolute fcarcity of 
^oins, in the nation. The ftate of the coinage at 
the mint j the courfe of the exchange ; the export 
df bullion, and the price of foreign coins on the 
Change j all demonftrate, that there was no want 
Af coins, in the coffers of thofe, who ought to' 
have them for prefcnt ufe. In DcA^ihire, where 
payments were generally made in coin, there was, 
during our commercid ehnbarr^flhnents, no^ reaj 
fcarcity of gold and filver. In. other counties, 
wherfe coin had been driven from circulation by 
paper^ and banks were condutfled' on capitals, thit 
could not be readily converted into cafh, there 
was doubtlefs a fcarcity t)f gold' and filver, as there 
ever is, amidftr the wilds of fpeculation, and on 
the heaths of folly. 

• In^age 18. 

In 
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. In S€of30(id^ you immediacdjr addt^ u' a cm« 
Uroiafdoa of your theory^ the Gonomerciol diilMlsy 
though gr^iCj is much le(s» than in England. If 
iibarcky of gold and filyer would make diftrefs, 
Scd^aiid oughst to ^ve had her fuU ihare of diA 
Q^efs. Yon ^flign as a proof, tbat.only one banking- 
Jboufe has there failed f. Though there be fomo 
yitriety of opinions; as to ^hat really is a banking-^ 
bou/cj m Scotland^ I will admits that die aft of 
parHament;};^ for lupprefling optional paper and 
loDaU noceS) has introduced ibfio her fyftem, fiiicer 
May 1766, a greater circtmifp^tpn^ whieh ha« 
prevented xmsph tnUt^cf §» The great pnncip}<^ 

f Page 18. 

f In Page 18. 

J 5 Geo. 3. ch. 47. ' 

. § An intelligent ft-iendat Obffolr htof lately written 'me 
on this fubjedl, as follows :^ " The diJkr^$ began^ to^ be felt here^ 
in a few d&ys after it began in London, in the month of Fe- 
bruary laft : but, we had no failures till the 28th of March*, 
when' the banking- honfe of Mtirdoch, Robertfon, ^d Com- 
pany, werem:^de baniccupts, for about ^.1154000. TM^was 
follo}yedby the banl^n^-houfe of A. ,G. ^nd A, Thompsons, 
who owed aboff ^.47,000. The firft will pay every flmUnj^ 
to their creditors; and it is fuppofed, that the lafl wUldo fo 
alfo. One or two m6fe of the conntry banks; in t&e weft of 
Scotland, were dtader temporary diffleulties^bat made^nopanfe; 
and having got affiilance they went on; and, as all the other 
biinks did, drew in their funds, and le/Tened their engagem^ts* 
Some of the banks here did certainly continue to difcount 
{bme bills, bat in a Icfs degree than formerly. All of the 
banks were under the neceflity of allowing many of foch 
bills, as they held tQ-ie renrwed^ at two or three months date* 

cither 
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and various provifions, of this falutary law, by con^ 
vening all paper biUs into ca(h notes, which arc 
payable on demand, ftab your theory to the heart. 
• I agree, however, that Scodand was not fo 
much deranged, as England, either in her circuk- 
tion. her nnanufaftures, her trade, or her Ihipping, 
during the year 1793. Owing to a more attentive 
management, her banks were lefs embarraflfed. 
Her ciitularion being lefs checked, its impedi« 
ments gave fewer interruptions to her manuiac*^ 
turcs, . And, her trade and (hipping, being put in 
motion by all thefe, were little driven from their 
ufual courfe, during the, ftorm, which had almoib 
wrecked the commerce and navigation of Eng- 
land. Of thefe exhilarating truths, the following 
details ftirnifh ample proofs, whatever may have 
been the temporary embarraffments : 

Of lineri cloth, there were made for fale, in 
gcodand, during the year 

Quantity. Value. 

1789 — I9>996P75 yaJ'ds - ^779,608. 

. J750 — 18,092,^49 — 722,545. 

:i79i — 18,739,7:^5 ^ .*755*S46- 
J75j2 ---• ^1,065,386 ^ 842,544. 
1793 — 20,676,620 — 7S7y33^* 



rfrr 



anpi 



either in whole, or in part, according to circumflances, which^ 
in fa^ was the fame thing as a new difcount.- In this way 
all our b^nks have been going on to this hour, by making re<» 
x^wals, when they could not obtain payment, endeavouring to 
Ipflen the amouAt at every renewal ; fo as gradually to draw b\ 
fhcjjr (undi." 

There 
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There were exported, by fea, from Scodandt 
goods of the valucj in 1782 - of t /^. 653,709, 

in 1786 •• of -n 9l4f739- 

in 1789 - of - 1,170,076, 

in 1792 - of - i,230,?84, 

in 1793 - of - 1,024,742.. 



■1^ 



Perhaps a more accurate view 6f the trade and 
ftiipping of Scotland may be feen in the fubjoineJ 
ilatemcnt, which exhibits the variouis ihips in thfeir 
feveral employments: 



"' 


Foreign Trade 


Cdaft Trade. 


Fifhing TraJe. 


ToiaL 


years 

1 

1 

1789' 


Shtpi. 


Tons. 


Ships, 


Tons. 


Ships, 


Tons. 


Ships. 
2»I3^ 


Tons. 


793 


84,206 


958 


47,901 


38^ 


22.798 


154.995 


1790 


794;86.823 


950 


47.688 


361 


19,898 


2,105 


154.409 


'79>i 


T^e 85,468 


1,058 


51,998 


388 


19,632 


2,222 


157,0^8 


1792, 


71884,027 


1,Q22 


50*940 


376 


19,890 


2,116 


154.857 


17931 


698 


80,024 


1*143 


S7>3i8 


393 


17.973 


2,234 


<5S»3i5 



From the foregoing documents, I am now in- 
duced to infer, that the commercial affairs of 3coth 
land were little embarraffed by the impeded oir- 
culation, in 1793, and ftilllefs by the war. hsx\ 
from this truth, I am inclined to believe tha^ 
had not any unufual bankruptcies happened, in 
England, during 1793^ froip the imprudent ma-; 
nagement of country banks, her trade, and Ihip^ 
ping, had been little leffened by fudden hoftiliriesn 

fincc 
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• 

£ncc the war appear^ not to hzwc dinrimfiicd the 
crafiix: of Scotland to any great extent. 

Yet, do yeu perfcvere kiyour peculiar notions 
of the nature of paper, and of the management of 
l)anks, unto the end. In yoor poftfcript to a fe- ^ 
cond edition, -you triumph in the confirmation of 
your reafohing, refpe6Hng paper- money*. So far 
from this being the caufe of our cgramercial dif- 
treffes, it is now found, under proper regulations, 
tb be the befl: alleviations for them that the times 
admit : and, as a juftification of your pcrfeverancc, 
you aflert as a fad, ** that a bank has been efta- 
** blifhed at Liverpool, for thb exprefe purpofe." 

\ Did you cnqnire; my deareft Sir, about the truth 
of this affcrtion, before you fent it out into the 

' world, as a faft ? Whatever you may have, done^ 
I have enquired about the eftablilhnent of this new 
bank at Liverpool. And, I am juftified in faying, 
that there has been none. You had five banks, 
when our commercial diftrefTes began ^ one of 
which ftopt 5 one paufcd ; one, that neither ftopt, 
nor paufed, is declining the buflnefs : but, no new 
-bank has beeii fince eftabliihed, nor is likely 10 be. 
r am thus led on to fay ^xplicidy of you, as a 
writer, commercial, and political^ what Dairy mpfc 
faid of Bufnct, that whenever your ajfer4i(ms art 
tried, by inquiry and faft, they -never ftand the teft. 

• In page 71. 

Of 
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Of your opmmy as a writer, commercial and poli- 
tical^ permit mc to rq)eat from Daniel :— 

Oh ! makcontent feducing gneft. 

Contriver of o»r great«ft woes ; 

Wkidi borne of winde and fed with ibowesy 

Do'ft nuric thyfclf in thibc uitrcft. 

Judging ungotten things the'be^. 

Or what thoa in conceit deiigQ*fl. 

Led away by tht /educing guejf of opinion, you con'- 
tinue a malceontent againft faft and experience, as 
to the caufe of our deranged circulation. In the 
midft of thine unrejiy you cannot regard unbounded 
banking and unlimited paper, as the caufes of our 
commercial diftrefles. And, you are induced by 
what th^Ui in conceit defign^fty to maintain the conver/e 
of the propofition, that the abuse cf the beft things 
is the wcrft. The abufe of religion, the abufe of 
liberty, the abule of banking, the abufe of paper^ 
money, you are thus obliged to fupport; judging 
nngotten things the beft. Though thofe ahujes of the 
beft things i n^y be deemed the contrivers of our 
ffreateft woesy yet do they bring their own antidote 
with them. Unlimited paper has its limits : and 
unbounded banking has its bounds. The country 
banks, which, when confined within their Iphercs/ 
did confiderable good y when unreftrained by their 
itYtnX ends^ hare lately done immenfe mifchieC 
to England. Neverthelefs, they are fo interwoven 
into the whole texture of our domeftic oeconomy, 
that they cannot be torn out, without injuring the 
commercial wcU 

Happy 
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Happy IS it for mankind^ that every evil brtn^ 
its own remedy, unlefi imprudence ftep in, to 
aggravate misfortune, by its , reformations. We 
have already derived commercial benefits from our 
commercial derangements. Speculators now fee, 
that there are limits,' beyond which, they cannot 
fafely pafs. Bankers at length |>erceive^ what in- 
deed required not the help of experience, that by 
iffuing too much paper, diey may lofe all. Mer- 
chants of real capital and true knowledge will do 
more bufinefs to more profitable purpofe, fincc 
traders of no capital and little moderation, have 
been forced to give way. Manufafturers have 
learned, from recent mifery, that there are bounds, 
both to giving, and receiving, wages** Diftruft 

will 

* My commercial corfcfpondent at Gla(g;ow, wKofe fattnd 
fenfe and genuine veracity, I will warrant, wrote to me on the 
9th of December 1793* ** follows : — 

" The truth is, that moll of us are of opinion, that the later 
(lagnation has been exceedingly ufeful to our trade ; ahd that 
if it docs not proceed too far, it will be attended with the moft 
beneficial confequences to men of real capita] : For^ previous 
thereto, the fales were fo rapid, the returns fo quick, and money 
fo abundant, that much bufinefs was efiablifhed upon little better 
than mere paper fpeculation, or circulation alone, which isnow 
at an end. The wages of our labourers, too, had gOt to fuch a 
heij^ht, that we mnft, in all probability, have been gradually 
undermined in foreign markets, by foreign nanufaflures ; and 
if this had once occurred, it would have been much more diffi- 
cult to recover from, than any temporify fhock, like the pre- 
fent. Befides, thefe high wages occafioned much idlenefs and 
diffipation ; and much of the ^ime of our workmen was con-> 
fcquently (pent in ale-houfes, where they became politicians^ 

jm4 
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will be baniflied from our ifland, as thofe, who* 
ftood the teft of the late trials; mud, like gold from 
the furnace, be deemed more worthy of confi- 
dence. The traders of London have learned not 
to be fo eafily frightened by the rule of three. The 
meafure of iffuing exchequer bills has at once 
evinced the alacrity of parliament to fupport cre- 
dit, and the good effcfts, which no vaft fum, when 
prudently applied, can produce on the extended 
furface of general circulation. And, the whole 
world has feen with wonder, during the fevereft 
trials, that the people of this nation have vaft pro- 
perty, exclufive of paper, and unbounded refources, 
without exhaufting their ftrength. Let then the 
righteous perfeverc with patience, fupported withl 
this cofi/olatiorti faith the wife man, that their labour 
fliall not be in vaiq. 

But, while hope copieth to all ; 

«« Htfe, the fad heart's help> the fick thought's friend ;" 

£ftruft domineers in your mind, commercial an4 
political. There is a fituation, fay you*, who 
Ipeak out plainly, that a good citizen mud brood 
over, injilence j but which the rapid career of our 

and govemment-mongers, reftlefs and difcontented. Upon the 
whole, therefore, we may fay with truth, that all, which has 
^itherta happened^ has-been for the beft."— Thefe judiciottl 
•bfenrations apply equal}/ to the whole nation. 

• In p. 18—19. 

Mdverjity 
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adverfitj does not admit to be long abfent froftii 
liis dioughts. Yet j — 

To hope too much is boldly to prcfume : 
To hope too little is bafely t6 defpaire^ 

The funding-Jyftem is the fpeftrc, which, as it makes 
you hope too little j haunts your daily dreams, and 
nightly watchings. It may affuage a litde your 
irritations, at leaft fave the fenfibilities of your 
readers, if I examine briefly the reafonablenefs of 
this baje dejpaire. 

Whether the prafticc of funding arofe from acci- 
dent, or from defign ; whether from a Jemi-barba- 
rous^y or a whole-barbarous (late of fociety, is a 
queftion, which is more curious than ufeful. Every 
people adapt their praftice to their circumlfcances* 
And, they generally continue the modes of their 
fathers, whether fuch relate to religion, or govern- 
ment, to commerce, or finance, when they perceive, 
that fuch praftices were founded in wifdom, and are 
matured by experience, The fonding-fyftem of the 
ancients was to lock up tlie circulating fpecie in ^ 
public treafury. But, though this,exampl(j has been 
copied by fome of the moderns, it woUld ruin, by 
impeding circulation, our commerce, and revenue, 
in a twelvemonth.- The funding-fyftem of the 
good old times of our Edwards and Henries, con- 
fided, in withdrawing, from the current coin, a 
portion of th^ bullion, or precious metai, whidi 

• In p^ 4. 

* § - formed 
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formed their real value ; and thereby deftroying the 
ftandard, which conftituted the general ufefulnefs of 
the coins, as money. This prafticc was propoied, 
during the great re-coinage in King William's 
reign, for the laft rinnie ; and, were it thought of at 
prefent, would ruin us, in a week. It was a much 
wifer meafure, which was adopted by the ftatefmen, 
who accoBiplilhed the Revolution, in 1688, when 
they wanted money, for defending the Revolution^ 
to borrow large fums of the few, and to impofc 
fmall fums on the many> in the way of tax, to pay 
the yearly intereft of the principal borrowed. And^ 
the wife men, who ran rifks for the Revolution, 
thought it juft> that their defcendants fhould fhare 
in the burdens, as they were to enjoy the benefit> 
without a rilk. It wasi at that happy epoch, that 
a public debt, and a public revenue, may be faid 
to h^ve commenced^ from a conftitutional caufe, 
which had for its end, the prefervadon of our reli- 
gion, and laws, and the fafety of our property and 
perfons. Such, then, was the femi-barbarous ftate 
of (bcicty, to which, in your fentimental hiftory, 
you refer the origin of the funding-fyftem. 

Whether it were founded in femi-barbarous po- 
licy, you yet acknowledge^ that it at once multiplied 
the means of warfare twatty-fold*. You are fo 
certain of the truth of this propofition, that you. 
immediately repeat, that the convenience of the 
funding*fyftem is fuch to the governments of Eu- 

• In p. 4. 
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rope, f ' that it enables them^ on the coaiircncci^ 
" raent of wars, to multiply their refources, for 
'^ the moment, perhaps twenty-fold ♦/' And, be- 
caufe the funding-fyftem doe^ multiply the refource* 
©f Great Britain, twenty-fold, yoq come out, m 
your seal of patriotifm, to decry this fy ftem, and 
thereby to enfeeble the ftatc, and to cripple the na- 
tion^ 

•'Such arc the civil tumult* of hU fpirhs.; 

*^He doubts, fformes, threatens, rues, complaincs, hnplprcs I*' 

Amid this civil tuntulf^ yen dtnibty and amplaifty: 
that the funding-fyftcm ancicipates and exhai^ the 
public revenue, and tends to bring on peace, or 
defolation j^. Thefe doubts, and complaints, muft, 
be allowed to be in your beft ftyfe of probations* 
You Juppofey that the public revenue is a fpecific 
annuity, which may be impaired, but cannot br 
augmented. Is your fuppofition true ? No. Is 
your concllifion jiift ? No. And,, experienev 
evinces, in oppofition to your theory, that the pub^ 
He revenue of this nation has not been exhaufted *^ 
ha5 conftantly incrcafed, in proportion to the dc- 
fires,. and abilities of the people. Far from being; 
anticipated, it has been progrefTively advancing in 
its amount, from the epoch of the fundmg-fyftem,> 
to the commencement of the prefent war. What 
you, however, want in argument, you endeavour to> 
make up from the authority of Hume,, with his^ 
ignorance* of faft, and his inexperience in revenue. 
I have already fhewn how lijde he knew of the 

• In p. i, t In P- 4- 
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ftdte dt fchi cotrfttfi fcithcf whieri he wr6te, or Whch 
Ke died; The nation had advanced^ and Was ad* 
Vtfi^dttg, tvfth tapid progr^fs^ from infancy to 
youth/ k eodrfrtiied to incfeafe from yotlth, at 
the dace <)f his deceafe, with the fame rapidity, tb 
Wrtnhobdj even td the days, when you wrote your 
letter. You were, hoW(ivcr, too bufy, or too miich 
prc-occupi^i to fee that progrefs of tht pcdple, 
in alt^hich can make a nation richi energetit, and 
jjovv^erftl. Without Utttfndirig to that pro^cfs, no 
I>rccife judgment can b^ formed of the ftate <^ 
the fiationi or of the truth of yoUr deduftion. 

It was ill order to enable you to fdrm a mife 
jixlgmenti as td that progrefs, arid the inferences 
deducible frdm it, that I laid before you (b manf 
proofs, with regard to the continual augmentations 
of the produce of our land and labour, notwith* 
ftahdmgf evciy obftruftioh. From thofe proofs; 
you miy fee, tha^ the iricdnie of our lands, hai 
greatly m^itaffid. From thofc documents, yoA 
itiay pcrcrftey how much the profits of our manu- • 
&3:uresV df our trade, and or our^ /hipping^ hav6 
feiugmented, under (ionftaiit encouragement, And^ 
from thofe evidences yoti may aifo infer, how 
much the inftome of monied-men Hasj moreover 
grown, under the infliucnccs of our confHtution*. 
Now, it is by throwing together the fcvtral gains 
of tho(c rdpeAivc claflcs, that we can form an 
iiulequate jiidgnA^nt of the vaft income of the peo^ 
pie, which has continually increafed, and is daily 
ificreafing. And, the public revenue is merely 

fa an 
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janinconfidcrable* portion of the uncalcullbJe gaiiH 
.q( the nation, which A^ nation appropriates ;for tiie 
poblic good. If ^.14,000,000 were the perma- 
nent revenue of the public, on the 5th of January 
I794j what is there tp prevent the nation, if, feeing 
adequate caufej it fhall think proper^ to augment 
,the permanent revenue to £, a8,oop/:>oo a year ? 
In doing this, there is no phyfical impoffibility^ 
were |he nation to think it wife. In msdcing that 
gfcac augmentation, there is no political impoflir 
1^htyi>cre the nation, perceiving her deareft inte- 
refts 9it ftate, to think it falutarjr. I .have taken 
4this Orong pofition, for the purpofe of argument, in 
prdcr to cxpofe the weaknefs, of reafoning, from a 
4upppfition, without grouncj, and of trufting to an 
authority, without knowledge. 
, Yet, you pcrfevere, in your opinion^ after your 
reafon is exploded. . " .The funding-fyftem is pre- 
^^^^ifely the fame," iay you *, " as to the comqiu- 
f\ nity, that moj-tgaging the revenqe of an eftate, 
.'Ito raifc a prefent fum of money,; is to. the indi-: 
" vidual." But, is a mortgaged eftate in a continual 
^courfe of improvement,? No.-r-Is our .ifland in a 
t:ontinual ftate of improve nnent ? > Ye«,T— I^ere^ 
jthen, yojt) fail. Is- the income - of a mortgaged 
eftate in a conftant train of augmentation ? No.-r. 
Js the incoiTle of the. people in a ^onftapt-tranv of 
ajugmemation I Yes.— Here, again, you faiK The 
creditor may fell, at an u^der value, the mortgaged 

, *, In p. 4* . , . 
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cftate, by foreclofing the mortgage, In order to, 
obtain the principal-money lent. He who lends 
to the public cannot foreclofe a mortgage, which 
he has not got, nor demand the principal, that was 
not promifed him j but he is paid his half- 
yearly intereft, according to the contraSIy out of an 
increafing revenue. Here, too, you fail in your, 
inftance, which has not one analogy to fupport it. 
Yet, you perfevere, in fhutting your eyes, to the 
progreflive improvement of the country, and to the , 
growing income of the people. In this fpirit, you 
compare the fuqdirtg-fyftem to a fpendtbrift ^ whofe 
income is without care, and whofe expenditure is. 
without bounds *. But, the /pendtbrift fpends all, 
and faves nothing. Self-intereft, however, limits 
the expences of the people, and prudence fets no 
bounds to their accumulations, which, as money 
makes moneys continually add million to million. 
Thus, you once more fail, in your example, which 
has not one fimilitude. Yet, when you have failed 
in your reafons and authority, in your inftanccs and 
example, you at length cry put— 

Fati fome future bar4 ihall join 



^ ■ ' 



In isA fimlitudfi of griefs to mine. 

You are now led by fai^^ to enumerate among 
your ^iefs f, that, ** the funding- fyftem prevents 
" the people, during wars, from feeling the imme- 
«* diate preffure of the cxpence, by transferring it, 

♦In p. 5. t ^'^ P«»5» 
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f* in a great meafure, to pofterity. - Your- whoje ' 
J)ook is written to prove, what no man, no woman^ 
no child, ever denied, that wqr is aj/i evil. Ne- 
verthelefs, you here complain, in the bittervefs of 
yourjoul, that jhe immediate preflures of the people 
are lightened^ amid the evils pf war ! You are^ 
however, all alive about the fufFefings pf pofterityi 
though it appears not, that you are ready, wid^ 
other philofophcrs, to rifk all for pofterjty. At 
fhe Revolution, our flatefmen, and our people, 
thought it wife, that pofterity fhould fhare in the 
cicpence of a lafting good, \yljich had cpft them 
much blopd and treafure. Their pofterity, feeling 
the benefit, without their danger, never grudge4 
the expence. And, as we have improved the in- 
heritance, which is to defcend to our children, it 15 
equally juft, that pofterity, who will not have our 
battle to fight, (hould participate in the expence^ 
Ih the laft eleven years, we have paffed more than 
fi^ tbcufand laws *, for rnaking local improvements,^ 
and domeftic meliorations. In executing theft laws, 
niuch (kill, much money, much labour, were laid 
jOut upon the landive live in. If our pofterity were 
to bring our ijlavd to the hammer y they would fell it 
for more than fifty per cent, of its prefent value, 
in confequenceof thofe improvements. And, our 
pofterity, unlefs our wifdpm be thrown away, wilj 
live under a cqnftitution, which, ^. JP i^ gradually- 

f See ike following Ell^ate, p. ^75. 
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f 

Improrcd by circumfpeftion, will be more mel- 
Jowed by age. 

In this manner, will pofterity be enabled to meet 
the evilday,y which yoxxr feamd ftgbt clearly forefees, 
and your prophetic fpirit loudly foretells*.- As 
hoftilitics approacl^d our fhores, the affcfted phi^ 
lofophers, and puny pamphleteers, raifed a con- 
certed cry againft the funding'jyjium^ which no 
longer exifted in our policy, but might exift, in our 
praftice, as one of the rcfources of the nation. The 
•ninifter of the revenue, with the applaufc of the 
country, had relinquifhcd erewhile the funding- 
fyftem f. His attention had already found means 
to provide for great exigencies, without the help 
of the funding-fyftem. His aftivity had moreover 
cftablilhed i\it /mkhig-funii which may be regarded, 
as the true anodyne of the ftuidrng-fyftem \ and 
which nutigates the malady, that will lurk in the 
habit. But, this anodym does not allay your irri- 
tations. Your painful fenfatio'hs, no doubt, made 
you cry out with thofe, who afFeft great care for 
pofterity, againft the funding-fyftem, which na 
longer exifted in ufej but which neceffity mighc 
again bring into aftion. You faw neceffity coming 
forward with her command ; yet, difregarding the 
prime wifdom, you ftep afide from daily lifty to in- 

* In p. l'^^. 

f The cxpcncc of preparing lately for a rupture with Spain» 
artioutvting to about ^.3,000,000, was provided for withoul 
funding. See A Brief ExamiHoiion, &c. p. 43. 
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^rudt US, that this command ought not to be obeyec|. 
And, you vociferate through many a page> 

5* ' . . ! Neceffity and chance 

Approach npt me ; and what I luill isfa^e.^* 

Nay, if what you will be fatdy it is in vain to 
jilead, neceffitas quod cogit defendit. And, however 
neceflary the funding-fyftem may be, during the 
preflures of war, the mcejftty is no juft\ficat%ony in 
your fyftem of ethics, though it is then adopted, as 
one of the refources of the ftate. But, fuch is the 
power of your logic, that fhe ever and anon con- 
founds the good with the bad\ and fuch the con- 
fiftency of your wifdom, that, in ftriking at the 
ahujcy fhe meantime ftabs the ^ of a principal 
ftrength, which defends your affaulted country. 

In this drain of logic it is, that you argue, bcr 
caufe all things muft have an end, the funding- 
fyftem muft have an immediate end. Are we to 
go on for ever in this extraordinary career, you a(k. 
it is impofTible, you inftantly add. For, " the 
•' refources, through which we have been enabled 
^' to fuftain our enormous burdens, are in a great 
*' meafure dried up ♦." When you iflTue your will^ 
you make our burdens increafe, notwithftanding the 
conftant operations of the finking-fund. And, 
when you wave your wand, " the whole fabric of 
^* our profperity totters to the bafe f ." But, your 
enchantments, I have already broken a thoufand 
times, by a power, which no enchantments ca^i 

* In p, 7. f In p. 6—7. 
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ftand. By fads, I have proved, that the epoch of 
the war was alfo the epoch of our greateft prof- 
perity, when the fources of our power were neither 
dried up in their fountain, nor leflened in their 
flow. By experience, I have (hown, that our 
people enjoyed, at that asra, more produdive in-- 
come, from land, and from labour, from manu« 
fafture and traffic, from (hipping and adventure, 
than they had ever poffeflcd, in the moft profpe- 
rous period. And, the following Eftimate adds its 
confirmations of this experience, and of thofe fafts, 
by (bowing the caufes, and tracing the progrefs| 
of our unejcampled profperity. 

Yet, yoviv Jceptical d$ubtSy are not fatisfied. You 
declare it to be impoffibky that this extraordinary 
career can go on — for ever. Nay; for tver ! I 
pretend not to enquire what is to happen to the 
end of dme» This is one of the four points, which 
Aristotle (kith, ought not t$ be brought in queJiion% 
and which your relauon Dodor Wilfon, fets forth ; 
becau(e Jome h^ades are very bold to enter farther 
than witte can reache^ or els have a mynde vainly to 
quejlion of things not needfull*. But, of things, that 
are nee^h I will inquire, ^hzt fpace^ and what 
time, are to bound the indujlry of an induftrious 
people, is the queftion ; while their ^ indufby (hajl 
continue^ to ad, and improve; to be urged by 
^ntereft^ and quickened by profit i to be enlighc« 

• Logike, 1587, p« 88* 

* 
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€ncd by genius, and helped by inacbincry ; 4o' be 
excked by emulation, ami exalted by opulence. 

Let us attend their progrefs with our regard^ 
and iUuftratc their modes by cxtnoples- The 
youth, when he enters the comnacrcial world, is 
without money, without expcriaice, and without 
conneftions. Every ftep he takes, be perceives, 
from his en^barraflhients, the want of all thcfe he^s. 
He fees before him, in the career of induftry, his 
eldcrSi who have the aid of money, the guide of 
experience, and |hc help of connexions. He feek 
athe match to be unequal. And, he knows, that he 
has on]y to truft to more a&ive diligence, to re^- 
>l)oubled cBconomy, and to perievering manage- 
ment. He now beholds^ that by theft means, 
he has made {o great an advance^ as to have more 
behind, than before, him. And he perfe veres, in 
his induftry, with augnticnted means, till he arrives 
at the goal, with none before him, and crowds 
behind him. May wc not cake the example of a 
town, which is poffibly cojcnpofed x:^ many fuch 
individuals Liverpool we have feen run the 
dme race of emcrprize,. and obtain a (tmtlar re^ 
ward of wealth^. The hamlets in her neigh- 
bourhood, may advance into vitis^s^ while they 
ji£t, in fubfcrvience to ^hcr career, but without 
raft efforts of exigence, attd great attention to 
diemfelyes, idiey caiuipr e&peft- to g^n her. extent, 
pr opulence. Nadons, in running the lame race^ 

• Sec the rapid progrefs of Liverpool before, x— -xi, 

feel 
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fjul fimilar weaknefab. when they ftart: they too 
j^ow ftronger as they advance; and^ redoubling 
(heir efforts as they run^ they arrive at the gbal^ 
with augmcnred ftri^ngthi Wp have alfb behel4 
Great Britain run this career *. Yet^ has it been 
ffkiy dcbated> in our own timcS) whether a rich^ 
wd induftrious^ peopki can be overpowered^ or 
leinulated, '}n trials of manufaifhire) of traffic, and 
adventure, jby a poor, and idle, people. And, the 
golden prize was awarded; by univerfal fuffrage^ 
fo the nnofl: wealthy, and diligent, people* Bu^ 
(nay not a nacion be compared with itfelf; at dif^ 
ferent periods of its rifr^ from fccblenefs, to vigour, 
and from vigour to maturity ? The chief objedb of 
the following Ellimate is, to exhibit to the beholder^ 
/Great Britain under every appearance of her va« 
rious fortunes, in peace, and in war, from an in*^ 
ponfiderable beginning, and an uncommon advance, 
to unexampled profperity, in 1792, when (he had 
acquired aU^ that can make her more profperous ^ 
fkiU and capital; experience and connexion. In 
^is propitious moment, you ftep out on the ftage, 
with your harlequin's fword, to ftop her ardent 
pareen You again call enchantment to your 
fiid: — 

'^ Let the mudnoos winds 
Strike the proa4 cedars againft the fiery Auw 
Murdering impoj^bilityt to make 
y^hat cannot be, ^^i6^«Iv«^i/• 

^ See before, pu xy.«p»xn« 

In 
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In this manner, you murder impqffibili% in order 
to make it flighi worky to retard the further pro- 
grefe of an induftrious people, with all the aids of 
knowledge, capital, and connexion. You throw 
temporary obftruftions in their way : but, when 
they were much more feeble in their efforts, they 
cafily furmounted temporary obflrudions. You 
introduce the evils of war: but, without fearincy its 
misfortunes, they fuftained five wars, each of long 
duration, which did not flop their gainful courfe. 
Even on the return of peace, you can bankrupt 
thoufands : but, at thofe great epochs of bankruptcy, 
1764, and 1773, an energetic people fhook fucfi 
incumbrances from their fhoulders, as dew drops 
from the lion's mane. By^^/uppofeyyoudejiroy tha 
v^bols market for our manufactures *: but,— ^ 

— ^— " You come (hort of your /uffoje (o fir. 

That, after fev'n years fiege, yet Troy-walls ftand." ' 

I have now endeavoured to anfwer the difficult 
queftion,' vfh^i fpace and what time are likely to fee 
bounds to the acquifitions of an induflrious peo- 
ple. And my opinipn is, though you narrow my 
fbntiment, by mifquoting my words |, that while 
their energy fhall conrinue, their interefl prompt, 
their emulation excite, their profit quicken, their 
genius difcov^r, their machinery help, and their 
wealth enable; the incomes of the people will 
grow yearly greater, ar^d their accumulations in- 

♦ In page 19. 

f In page 7, the note. 

crcal^ 
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aeafc age after age. You, however, can anmbilate 
both /pace and time; not, indeed, to make lovers happy ^ 
but, people difcofltented. In this laft efFort, for 
retarding the progrefs of our profperity, I fee- 
greater rcaibn to admire your profound reach of 
head, than to approve the better virtues of the 
fccart. And it will be difcoveried, \yhen diligence 
Iball difpel the mills of fophiftry, that it is difcontent 
alone, which can efFeftually ruin Great Britain. 

It is TiUotfon, who declares a difcontented mind 
to be one of the greateft evils of this world. With 
the recoUcftion of this, I have often lamented to 
fee wicked men, with their allies, the well-meaning 
men, endeavouring, by various arts, to turn the 
i^irit of the people, from their true objefts. By 
fiich men, they are continually taught to clamour, 
like children in the nurfery, not for what would do 
them good, but for what would do them harm- 
And, by fuch men, they are prompted to regard 
one gratificadoa, as only a ftep to a new defire, 
and as an advance to a frefh gratification, without 
iatiety, or content. By fuch men, a reform of 
Parliament is continually held up before their eyes. 
Yet, no one induftrious individual would gain a 
fingle advantage, from fuch a reform \ he would 
not be better protefted in his perfon or his pro- 
perty, his liberty or religion j from it, he would 
not- acquire one cuftomer in bufinefs, or one fati- 

• In page 19. 

f In page 7, the note. 
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lity in bis cnterprizcs : but, if- you git^ hinfi fiiP 
irage, you increafe his importance : no ; nothing^ 
will give confequence to the induftribus daflcisy' 
who become bankrupt, by attemfing ifiore to the 
public intercft, than rfieir own. Opulence, which is^ 
acquired by Coftftant induftry^ and fteady attention, 
is the true roadi in this happy ifland, to genuind 
importance. 

We now begiato perceive, tvhat ought to, be the 
true obje£ts of an induftrious people. Nature has 
inftrufted eveiy one to feci his own intercft to bt? 
bis' chief good. By this energy, he is carried bnf 
to regard his family, his parifli, his (tounty^ ahtl 
his nation, as the fucceffrre objefts of his particular* 
af&dion, while, in this liiccd!ion^ tticy ^relemf 
themfclves to his care. And when every one bufieisr 
himfelf, in promoting his own intercft^ and cirin^ 
for his own afjaks, he thereby pronrtotes the ptiblic 
intercfts, which conM of the genera! aggregate of 
each particukr intereft. Miffioii^ haV*e BecomS 
rich and happy, by confiderirtg ^t eare of tfhetrf-' 
fclves, as the great objcdl of life* Tho^fandfe have* 
ruined themfclves, and degraded flieir femilleiSy bf 
troubling thcmfelves about public alFairSj morfe thutt 
their own- ^ 

* t 1?* * Sec the laborions bee„ 
*« For little drops of hbney flee, 
^ And there with humblie fwe^ts co^t^t her induftry V^ 

• 

He, then, who runs about to bchefit his country, 
lather than his family, and hirnfelf> a6ts an unnatu- 
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lal.parL He ia4ulges apaflioo, which carries him 
into the world, from home. And he negleds hi^ 
Qwn iatereft, without promoting the public intereftsy^ 
which arife from the labours of millbnBr and the 
content of all Herein, we fee how the aggregate 
interpfl of a nation may be retarded bf the inattet^ 
cion, and orerthrown by the imprudence, of indivi^ 
duals. When thoufands inattentively aft a fimilar 
part, this aggregate is leficned to nothing. Whei> 
that pafTion is carried into folly, by indulgence, and 
from foUy is animated by incitement, into enthu* 
fiafm, the intereft of the public is ruined, while the 
fn&tj of the ftate is endangered* Hence, it came 
tp be confidered by the wife, as a point agreed> 
that nations may be infefted with in£uiity, as well 
» indinduals ; iince the madnefs of millions is the: 
madn^fs of a naiien. Of fiich paroxyfms of folly, 
and infanity, hiftory furnifhes many examples, il 
philofophy would ftoop to colleft the precepts of 
experience. England was mad, during the reign of ^ 
Charles I. ; Scotland was mad, during the happier 
times of Charles II. ; and France, who has had her 
fits of infanity before, is raving mad, at prefeno. 
Ih the annals of eacli of thefe countries, during 
ihoie periods of phrenzy, many leffons of wifdom 
may be coUefted, when the fiifts ^rc accurately 
ftated, and the inferences are prccifely drawn. Nei- 
ther your friend Hume, nor Lord Kaims, have* 
however cxtrafted from the hiflory of their coun- 
try, during that period, much civil knowledge, be- 
caufc they were ignorant of fiida* Yet, is it fuffi- 

ciemly 
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cicntly known, that the infanity of Scotlattd v/aa 
extremely fatal to her true interefts, even after the 
fit had abated. The following detail of the popu- 
lation of Glafgow, may be admitted as fufBcient 
evidence of the deftru6tive effefts of dijcontenty on 
the trade, and numbers of a people, even when it 
no longer raves : — 

From 1656 to 1659 Glafgow was inhabited by - 14*565 fouls. 
From 1660 to 1662 — — by - 12,901 

From 169010 1700 — — by- 12,714. 

How could Glafgow flourifli, when her people de- 
fcrted their homes j and men, women, and children, 
ran about the fields, in expectation of tht fifth mo^ 
narcby I In other parts of Scodand, which are now. 
the moft induftrious, the inhabitants were equally 
lanatical; difavowing the authority of the legifla-, 
ture, and contemning the power of the magiftrate. 
And, whether fanaticifm beVeligious, political, or 
philofophical, it is equally ruinous to the nation, in 
proportion to the numbers, who arc infefted with 
its horrors. We have a few at prcfent, fomc of 
whom are infefted with each fpecies of fanaticifm* 
Favcl, when he was driven, by the public indigna-. 
tion, from his home, in Southwark, declared, that 
he was ready to facrifice his wife and family, his 
houfe, and his affairs, for the caufe. Greater men 
than Favel have avowed their wilh to be hanged 
fcr a phantom. Allow me now to give you a 
pregnant example of a different tendency. It is a . 

faft. 



Wby tKat Ac Icvcrtl towni, m F^faffliftfe, which 
V* the bufy defies of th^ linen itKteiti&£hirc3 have 
dodWed their inhabitants, in the laft threc-and-^rty 
yeart. The Sage, who faSd that he kne# how tb 
make a fmaB city great, has beefi, at all dtnfels gfreaf * 
ly celebrated, for his wifSom. The fccrct of thte 
Sage, Whfch IS now-a-dayaf pfainfly known, ahd oftch 
pra6Hfcd, corififfed merelyi irt rtiaking mankind 
hnff themfelve* about then- individtial affiirri, 
Whethci' I ant' to congratulate the World, on yopr 
'tffiTcovery of the drt of Aiakiiig a great town fn[iaB, 
by fprcadirfg difcoiitcnt, nfwft be left to thccfifido- 
•fure of turie* * 

i llirpcft, howewr, that ytttir GtcM lUi b*en lonjg 
known, and often prafibifed. Olif anndfe, durin) 
the kff dA-ec-and-tbhty j^e^si ftirn^ m^Ianchol 
proofs of Its poblidty, ahdf its praft^ct^. it wis 
^ifcmtent^ wl^ch brodghc on th? war of 1739 ; it 
was ^cmttnty which excited tlie Amfctrcan ^ar; 
«and' it was diJkonUHty whiicfif uiihi^ipi])^ ?nv<>l^ed u^ 
fa Ac prefcnt war. Tbert ii, hoi^eyfer, another 
feeret, whkk it is of mueH greaior impotundetbfic 
told:— . 

■ » <Letus knbVy' ' 

^ What will tie up your ^^coMktid tiMi.^ 

Meantime^ let tis inqoft^e whofcf A^ttmid'ftjom^d 
It was, that cHd dl that mi^tef, at diofb^ epochs? 
It was nor Ae mtn of wifdom; or wealth, ott cither 
^de of die* Adanric, wfeo brought <m the Arftirican 
wan No: it was Ac needy mid Ac wrctfcfietfV the 

g pro^igate 
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prodigatse and the bufy ; and the whole tribe of in^ 
triguing zealots^ who are ever afkive, in levelling the 
high> without raiffing die low^ who involved \xs, in 
,the follies and ^xfen^es of the American war^ and 
who made a great empire fmaller in extent. After 
.diligently coUedling ^numerous documents, with re- 
gard to the tranfa&ions of thofe times, I would un- 
dertake to prove my pofidon, by incontroverdble 
evidence, at the bar of The Old Bsiley. It was the 
fame tribe of intriguing zealots, whoi with their 
allies, the well-meaning men, engaged us in the 
prefent war* When various clubs, in diftant parts 
of the kingdom, ^who met ftatcdly for the honeft^ 
; purpofc of merriment*^ fcnt addreffcs to the confti- 
tuent affembly of France^ what but mifchief coul^ 
; be expefted, though they meant well ? The confti- 
tuent aflfembly, indeed, did not want fuch addrefles 
^o. induce their fhilofopby, to involve their country^ 
and the world in mifery, whofe beginning we have 
fecn> but whofe end we know not. There were, 
in this ifland, other clubs, and other men, who often 

r 

xnet, not in the gaiety of merriment, but in the 
gravity of difcontent. Thefe men, and thefe clubs, 
entered into a fympathetic alliance^ widx fimilar men» 
and fimilar clubs, in France. The great bond of 
their alliance was an agreement to purfue the fame 
ends, by the fame means. In purfliance of this 
treaty, they eftablilhed, m various places, difquiet 
preflfcs, from which they diftributed, with liberal 
haBds> the feeds of fediuon, that they might reap, 
through the laii^ the harveft of diicontent. 

♦ To 
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' To this famous. iJliaiKJe, between the Englifli 
republicans and levellers^ on the^one fide, and the 
jFrench repuUiaats and ^ jacobins, on the other, may 
be traced up the various libek> which, froih the 
2era of the confticuent aflembly, were Scattered wi A 
every wind, to mifreprefent, and degrade, the Bridfh 
conftitution^and to miftate, and exalt, the French. 
They were aided in this unconjiitusional attempt, by 
the zealots of innovation. And, they were joincc^ 
on this occafion of mifchief, by their ufual allies^ 
the well-meaniqg .men, who are ever re?uiy, with 
their well-meaning projefbs^, to make good indiffet'^ 
ent, and bad worfe. Indeed ; 

^ •* WeU-nuantr^ think no harms bat for the tcft, 

** Things faired they perverts and fileoce is the beft.^' 

... 1 I w ' 

Whether you .entered . ; into . this . confederacy, 
among the wi?//-iwf^»^/, apd»/i?^ rejiy who things 
jacred rnsLlicioutty pervert^ t muf^, 4;onjedurf, fincc 
the faft r cannot ^certain, ; It'f^ .certainly maliga 
the church. You have plainly: your inlinuations 
againft tbe^fiaie^ with '^ mucH to of}er« in your )ydBi 
ftyle, no doubt, in favour of the prerggativc of the 
crown." Herein,^ we may feel--- — — 

«« Clofc the ferpent fly, 

•♦ Infinuairng^ of his fatal ^uik 

. <' Gii(yeitfoof ttobetdecL?^ 
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You give proofs enow ^f your Jbontennpt for the 
conjiitution. And, you are not Ipariog ofyoiu; icofis 

g a ac 
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^ tbt five hunirfii v^hims^ «! M^ Pf ^W^^^M^ 
UUes^. Thus / Mi , I . i , 

*^ The wfifitoii bo]f de&gbts tabendt^db&mighcir^ . i. 
. f And ,^£^ at ^ vain wJUilpia of iitp wiie/' :.c 

• • • ' • • 

By the united efforts of tliofe allies, ccwnpolerf^'as 
the aliiarice wasi of various partips, widi difTimilar 
(fcfigns, it happened^ as in the days of Clarendon, 
^ that many fobcr,, well-minded, men, who were 
•^ftal rovers of the peace of the kingdom, were 
^, impofed upon.'* ' 

Yet, you cannot be geriuaded, that fuch a con- 
federacy exifted, though you faw the envoys paffing, 
and repaffing; though* fo me of the agents departecJ 
from yoirf own neighbourhood j though you had 
reacl- the fuHkfCFpers^ Xviiich thofe envoys had fign- 
ed, and thefe agents had carried f • Stil| lefs can 
ybtj "believe, that anV- tHirtg refemBlihg ^ plot really 
exifted J, f granti xHfe'fe was no medV^tuB'fUt^ n^ 
tye-boufe' jdo^ no a0ij!rtafion ploK But,Tif niaay* 
ihcltide one^ fittie inquiry ought to' jConvincc you 
diat, in 1792, exifted^, within our lea^girt iffe, a 
wid^-formedtonfpiracy againffthe liability of the 
conftitutioni and' the authority; of the magiftratc. 

With more boaff pcrh4>dj dian truth, if was ^ITert* 

. . '» 

« Sec page 30-r-si. . ^ ^^ 

f See A ColleddoiToC Addvcib^ trao&ikied by certain Eng* 
)i(h clubs and fociettesyto the national convention of Franc^ 
^^priiffedibrJ>DcbnitI^T799. ^ <^ T 



ed *, at the annivcrfeiy meeting of tl*c <eenftitu« 
rional fociety, on die 13th of April> '79** " ^hat 
** the members of the federal cbritetutjonal focieties 
•* cxcccdefi /^^r^y fim/snd fmfont'''^ If J believecl 
idfie afleruon^ in its.fuU £xpei^> I fhouM infer 6-ohi 
i(^ that . there had l^en forty thtmfOtid con^^ars^ 
vihf^ unitii^ in Qt^e defign^ agakift (he <x)nfth:ueion» 
miyHQtbe ijriprop^rJy calkd the con^titutionaC 
^^pii^ACr . !i^Ht^ jthis defign, (he forty ti|3<i&i4 
cen^iratofs were foon divided 'm^JiOhns ; foirted 
ipto clui^s: sindj pnd^r different 4^ofnui^tion^ JbiM 
$)r fimilar pucpo^s^ wa3 ei^^blifliedj^^rom aU tkefi:> 
a Jacobin facieQr» in ^moft everf f^ariih^ witkifl PUft 
i^Dd^ A (h^e inras foon ^fcer aimed at the conn 
Ipifat^rsj by th^ king'$ m^flagie to parlinmcntj mi 
^ fubjeft of fedoipus writings. Vet^ lenity alf 
i^wed the cpnfpir^ors to live) and permitted the 
conlpiracy tojhew iif iUuigW^s inw^ night. Thci 
unk^verfal aiTociation of Noyenniber, 47921 (qt flip* 
ppr^ii^ the cooititudon^ made us awhile eic^e th4 
b}pw of fa^^ioa and cofijpiracy. The -unaoimout 
cpncuirence of the countryj in ;be noble pvirpoje^j 
ttf defending the laws, and :iaiding (he magtftratci 
t)e^t the hydra to the ground. Yetj^ the hy4rhits 
monfter was not lulled hy redoubled (bokes. Andj[ 
v^hen a gleam of fuccels erewhilc ihgne with fla^ 
jgrtue upon tj>e Jfcars of liberty f , 

» , ■, • 

• See the ivell'in/ormetf, zni autbefftic, uohniko chroni- 
cle of the 14th of Aprils 179a* 

t InpaiC4j. 
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■'■ " ■ ' ■ ' ^ " N ew rebellions raife 

Their hydra j^eads, and the falfe north diiplayr. 

Her broken leagae to imp her ferpent wings. 

The fortythoufand confpiratbrs met in conventions 
tt Edinburgh, by their delates. Thefe mifcreants 
did not Jhew their dangerous brew by night. Thcf 
noon- tide fun enjoyed the honours of their fitting. 
Thefe mifcreantsadopted the French modes; (poke 
In the French idiom; avowed the French defigfii'i 
itid raifed the ilandard of revolt agninft the parlia-' 
ment, till it was torn down, by a laudable effort oi 
legal authbrity. And, thefe mi^creant^, by their 
manners, by their language, by their praftices, by 
their avowals, flirnifhed demonfitations to all> wh<> 
are capable of argument, that what had been, af- 
ferted of a plot was true ; and that a dangerous 
eohfpiracy did exift, among us, in November, 1792^^ 
againft the eftablilhed confticution. 

Yet, you are not convinced, that any thing rejenh' 
hling a plot really exift ed. Still lels are you con-» 
vinced, that there exifted a correfpondenee and con- 
nexion, between the confpirators in Britain, and the 
plotters in France. You read the correfpondenee 
between thtm. You fee the intriguers, paffing and 
repaffing. You behold the meflengers of mifchief 
received by the national convention, at Paris, to the 
honours of the fitting You have witnefTed the 
proceedings of the national convenpon^ who do 
not much fcruple about the means when they hav? 
adopted the end^ in purfuance of thofe intrigues, a^d 
pf that pprreffondcnc?, And, you might have 

opened 
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cpcned your eyes, whachfomcttmes have the quicks 
Jigbtednefs vfan eagle j on .what aftonilhed the 'worid, 
the decree of fKArziiLViiTYy2X the fitting of the con-^ 
vention, on the 19th of November, 1792. This 
hoftllc detree* Was ordered to be tranflatcd into all 
languages'; m order that all parties, and all nations, 
ihight know Irs objeft, ' And, by this decree, thus 
hoftile, and connprehenfivei fraternity and ^fiance, 
were granted to all peoj^ei who wilh to rcrcorcr 
their liberty, an9 to fiich cki2ens, in every country, 
who ^ had fufFered in the caufe of liberty. This; 
then, was a declaration of difturbancc'againift the' 
domeftic quiet of every nadon; finc^ m'^ery 
country, tlveit are perfons/'who think thcmfelves' 
fuffcrers, in the caufe of liberty; as the decree of 
the i6thof November, direfting the French armies 
to purfue their enemies mtedUyktcef, was a declara- 
tion of War, againft all countries*. - Kb w, unlefs 
you^be dctcff mined, that your conviftioh'fti^ll con- 
tend with faft, you muft acknowledge the truth of 
my pofkion, that difconteni produced this^ War : that 
the plotters of Britain, and the convention of France, 
were the true authors of the prefeik wari which was 
inevitabUy owing to the intrigues of the Britiifh con- 
fbirators, and the decrees of the French convention. 

But, y^u are deterniihefd; diat your cpnvi6Hoa 
(hall contend with &£ls. Indeed,-^ 

*• ComfiBion to the (jerpeM pone belongs I** . 



» See bOtk tbofe Dicre^s in The ColhaiQn pf Ai^rtfes, &c. 
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iVn(^ ^UJetfm of Jfpobij^ifra, with 49uW^;tfiague,, 
co^iriuall)^ biflcs ouc^ bow -^ the iK^oipji fo induftri^ 
V oupy pirqulatcf], tba( there was^ sxpoqg pSj^ a large 
*f JKjdy of ipeq, l^agu^ji ia 3u confpjracy agfinft 
^f tbjrif cpuntry, yith tbcv[acpt^m pafty of Jf rapce, 
» oi)e of ihofe wU^ and fooliih tbii^) of which;^; 
Vyxz^^^, monfe \!m^^ wljo crf^it ^^ wii|^ an 
* ;betr cpoler moment, b^c ^aii^p^*.!,* The fcf^ 
pc^ ^s.f^^njffllye^ in ixcfiminifriopi d^t be pci-^. 
tbcr Eccplif^s ^hc paft, ,i}or fi^^i^s ^t^? fi^ir^^ 

^ho fought allianoQ, ^ ^fce^yed fi^en^QTy frocii 
Fratjce, J^^ofe ^!T^«s w^^re e^T\po^erc4, s^ c^rly 
>l^ the i$tHi of JNToTembqr, i79^y;tQ piir^ bep> 
aipnnics ^ into . ^thc i^wbpur q( Poftfp^oittbi qr 
the interigr of Englapf^- ^jTciiJ^r dp^ tfie forpeirt 
rcpo^a the circuJi«^^J(^cr of ;h^ xparfflf iniiMfter 
to the iearports (^France, datfd the jift^of De- 
cctnbcar, ^792, in thf fe incnwwjlyk wprdf ; *'Tbo 
•'. |C>ng ^nd hw JParliamcpt m^w. tp pwfe©. war 
^« ^inft ]^ ' ^iU t^ Ei^liih |-ej)y|p\ifc§n§ f^r 
« it ? ^rjp^y th^fe. % c^po^. lh^\y rf^fif )diifeQn»nii : 
*fand the rj^ppgp^piq^ t^icy; I^vp X9 Mf^t axtm 
«*^^gainfl: tljJpir. broihftysthc Firt^h* : .W^il wc 

\k %i%«^: wf w/ll;l(?fjgc^,^fire,:fiftyt^^^^ 
^* caps of libcrtji: w^.iy^ planj^ A<«CiJbft.fecfiect 
" tree ; ai^d the tyranny of their goyernnjcflt will 
<^fooa be dcftroycd f .^^ The ^yjyy^g^f ' had every 

•In p. 42, , : ^^ ^;.^; ^ 

: ^^. document 
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docuii^nr before Inm, when he talked with ^oaii 
fident tpngue of ^^J$oUJb things.''' About thoiq 
v^ld, dX^fMlijk thmp^ howeverj our nadonal coun-^ 
<ms have qf la^e grpatly bufied themfelves. TI» 
|r4«i kiqu^^ pf |;he nanoo; ihe parliamejot, hav«t 
foundp upon nunutc inquiry, that a plot 4^ exiflii 
md i;Hat thfi plpttefs ought tO' be punilhed%^ 
Yet^ you. continui? your Jacobin meetings, an4 
wfice ^wi(h Jacobin peo^ againft the e^eiice of^ ^ 
plQt^ which has long exifted among }i%^ againfl: du) 
<;pf9|ft^Uon! Ajod, truth attcndijOg x^ ^xs^ 
aii4 a^wfting ia^s, in^t weH cry ouf ;^ 

I . ■ ■ t I He wtftfe piaflis'd witi 

Knew aUihrySir/^iMii^^bf^^ir^^ira. . : " 

; . i^dcs my (e^ch« 

. ^. . • . ■ . ' ' ' • '■■ ' i 

"SSW^praSis'i.wti you: go on from poSJb tlif^ 
tp, jplsiin xiflcrtion, how ** the whole bpdy, tljat'aCr^ 
<^ fpjpkt^ with Mr^ Reeves, fecmcd t(^ think the 
*' A^pport of tte ^K^ neccfl&ry^ foe the liipport of^ 
*V^he conftitution^"*" Ti^ whole Ji?p^7 9^^^. 
clatof;^ waa only the ivhole people of ^^at BritaJiVr 
who aflociat^ agaii^ republica^js^ and Revellers,; 
two months before the war begfin. Such numbers* 
. and 4^nanimity> this nation never law aflfociated to« 
gethcr, on any former occalion. The variety rf 
clafles, who concqrred, in aifociating for ^ne coA« 
ftitutional caufc, jufHftcs the remark of f £Mf»Li, 

that/r^^/ and induJlriQUS men ar$ camtmnly frwidtg : 

% 

♦ Seethe Reports of both Houfcs of ParJiament, 
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to He efiablijhed Vcn^errmenL Stch a vaft aftcm-* 
blagc of traders, as met on the 5th of December, 
.lygi, in Mercliant-Taylors-Hall, for fupporting 
the conftitution, rfid not cxift, within our ifland, m' 
November, 1688. And, wit tf ho great impro- 
priety of language, it may be aflcrtcd, that the 
intrigues, and the violences, of the forty ihoufand 
^on^rators pToduccdy in November, 1792, a rie^ 
revolution, in fupport o£ tbe ^eDolution^ in 'i 698;*' 
By thofc intrigues, which had lori^ continucSdi 'ind* 
by thofc violences, that continually teazed the* 
bofom of our peace, the nation had been prepareiJ,- 
without any alarm from the alarmijis, for ibme 
great cffeft. And, the merit of Mr. Reeves, con- 
fided, in giving a watch-word, which made all 
hearts unite, and all hands join, in avowed meafur^s, 
for protecting property, from levellers, and dfefertd- 
ing our conftitution, from republicans. It i§ i\&^ 
people of Great Britain, then, of whom you IJjeak, 
in language of dimmution, as ajfociators with Mr. 
Reeves^. And, it was the people of Great Britain, 
who, if they thought the war necejfary, for fupport- 
ing the conftitution, had fujEcient cayfe for their 
thoughts^ and their efforts -j-. 

But, 

• In p. 41, 

f The people had read» what yoa feem not to have read, the 
decree of the National Convention^ dated the 15th .of Decem- 
ber 1 792* againft all eftablifhed conftitations : Thereby, the 
French nation declared, " Tbst it will freat as emmiiu tbtffo^ 
fU luho, refufin^t or renouncing^ liberty and equality y are d^rous of 
fre/er'vinitbeir?9.iinQi, atid Phwileged Casts, or 0/ en-. 

^crinf 



^'^'Bot^'ybupfer nBt read with the pebpVs eyes, 
ncr? uridcrftand with the people*s intclfcfft; ' You, 
#hb' Ipeakrontemptuoufly of c^^^^ as Rites' 

^'tbe vailtfy that neither card n9rj^fr, dcr not drcsi^ 
die levellers : you, who fcribHe flightingly of our' 
eohftltution, would riot rifque a pound of candles, iiC: 
repellirig the ' republicans, though you be ready t6 . 
fey mufch with Jacobm' tongue in favour of the' pre-- 
rbgaRve. WhittdVer die people tnay^ have thought^- 
you declare thenar to lie without Wtalifc, and bein^ 
without acauft, to be unneceflary • iahd bcirigunncM. 
: ceflkry, to be unjifftifiablc ♦• -Yet,* -allow me' to alk, 
did you, before you drew thefe big c6rtcluft)hs, ad-" 
jtift dates, and wergh circumftances ? — No.' Theri,> 
you do not know, that the Frendh convenrion had 
been c6nftantly caballihg with out forty' thoufimd 
ion/piratorsy fronriiySp to 1792. This, however, in 
your eftimat^ is no offence. The formal league be-- 
tween the Britifh eonfpirators and the French Jaco- 
bins, which wois cohfummated, by the decree of yri^• 
Htnityy On the 1 9th of NovemEw , yoiir defire affra^ 
Umity deems no^caufe of offence. When the Frcncbr 

String iftto any accommodation ivitb tbem^ The nadoo pronpfcak 
ai^d engages, not to lay down its arms, until the fovereignty 
and liberty of the people, on ^hofe territory the French 
amdet (hall have entered, (hall be eftablifhed ; and not to conw 
fent t» any arrangement, or treaty with the princes, and pri^^ 
vileged perfons, fo ilifpofTefred, with whom the republic is at 
war. [Sec the Colledion of AddreiTes, &c. p. 27, for the 
whok of this hoftile decree againfl all ciUUiihcd cooffitu- 
tions.] 
^ From p. 41 tQ tjie end. 

with 
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iw^.gia0t.ftridct <;Tqfkd th^ haiTif:r^t^: the p(^^ 
of ^ wife lud .^cftabliljicd^ ^gairij Fi«bcCc»Tj 
i^pachxnentSi your wUMul^yes wcrcx:fD|y atten^vf 
ID ibi dcffic ffac<i ymbvihich tbejpmr 4f. liberty, was^ 
Wfi^dtd at Jjsmafpei and wh|ch //^^r grace^'m J(x^c^ 
philor9f)thiq opinipDi threw a veil $ver frpc^$dmgs to^ 
fiml^to hear tthfi ligpt *. When tJ^c jf rcii^h opened 
tlie^^ Scheldt ff in defiance of our; giurantpe^ttici 
c/^jr<(^^;» with w^ the law of options wascimn 
pi^fi^d^ an4 Oi^Tf. rights attackfd^ )ireil^ /ufficicntly^ 
^dfe injurio^ia proceedings, ;according to jour ^< 
\yh«* th^,Frcii;h anneKcd Savoy to )fj^w J^ qQn- 
txl^^toffw Uf^vt{is, the clqffk graae^ wit}\ whfchi 
qur JQtereft wa9 contemnedjr throws a gU% Ibadr 
Qwr S»a»fi5ft wro^gj in your painting. Wh^P «^ 
Fj«m:bj who ha4 ?|rpady prdered her armie9 tgi 
pMJ^ her enemies pitg all mtntrks l^ proceeded tc^ 
declare enmity ^afnft all confti^ion^^, the ebfffic 
gKOfi^ with which attack was audbtrifpd^L^and hofti^ 
li^ avowed) ^y m y^ur law of n^tion^^ ^^flk juf*. 
tificatioti, J will n^t, with d^onwic . tahour, C3t^ 
^ftiifle Qw trcaw, in order to aft^r^i, how fte 
we ftood bound to warrant the rights of other na^ 
<5ons. It is fufficicnt to know, that the vital inv 
ttrefts of Great-Britain demand of France, not ta 
gdda yard of land to b^r territory! becauftj flio 

' ♦ Sec p. 41. 

+ By the decree of the i6th of Novcinl)cr lygia^ 
. I % the decw^of ihf ^jth ofNovemher 17941. 

[I By the decree of the i6th of November 1792, ? 

I By the decree of the 15 th of |>eceiiib6i' i-f^ 

3 WO\lld 



would ther^y 4e4p£t twem^ ae^^ from eur ifiand. 
Upcsn' this fl^ong groundi fyLfuda the bailee of 
{><M¥|pf^ And^ ohe^ vfifdcm and) v^qut of our faihesB 
Iwivc, invari^yj^ i^^taiMd tiji$ grouoid^ thinking 
^f^^ofihfk children to arire> froniJiif^j!4f 

AUq>if me f t^ add> ^kh regard to this futged, sbfc 
ientioicRls of that wonderful maiij^ iiORo Bacon^ 
Vfi^htf thou^ loag^ wiiL competrikc in weight i^^*^ 
'^ Inckienc to this! {i^iifi is^ ; for ailaeetorbtve.tholc 
bws, or ci)ftoin% whicb aiajr reach fordi untd^thob 
juft ocoafioni^ (as nrmf be. pi^ctended) of wan Foi^ 
there isithat juftice knprioted^ m the nafiure of iiief^ 
t^ they enter itoot upon wars: (whereof fa nuuiy 
calamities do enfiie) but upoh fomey at the leafi^ 
i|pieciou» grdundi^ imd)quarrelii The Turke hath ac 
hao^ for caufe of ¥tar» the propagadon>of hts Iaw> 
or^:Rp£^}i afquarreli t^iait. he may always consEixiaact 
TheRoipiani> though they efteiboied the exeendii^ 
^ Jimits of their lennpirey fi6> be great hontw to theiy 
gepertlsy when it; wasrdone^ yet; they n^sver reeled 
vpoi^ that ^ojrie to begiit a watv Firft^: therefore 
let> nauonft> th,a€/ pretendN lo^ greatnefs^ have this » 
^bat they be fitnf^e of wrongs, either upon bor-*- 
4ecer6^ merchant^ or politic n^ii^fters $ and diaf 
tl^:Mt,i»i m kr^ npm a pto^idiiaH. Secondly, 
l:tthem be preft,^ Md.reidy to giVe aldis^ and fuc^ 
course to their contbderateat a(»nt.evef wa»wkhthe 
RoMam; inlbmuch^ a*, if the confederate had 
leii^;uc3defeDiive. with . dh*er» other ftaces^ aadupon 

• Eflayes, 1639, p. 179 — 181. 

invafion 
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invafion offered, did implore their aids fever^yV^F** 
thcf Romans would ever be the fofembflr, andle^rt 
it to none other to have the h&nour.— ^ As for tht 
wars, which were anciently made> on the behalf bf 
a kind of party^ or tacit conformity of eflate, 1 da 
not fee how they may be well juftified : as when iht 
Romans made a war-fbr the liberty of Grsecia : or^ 
when the Lacedemonians, and Atheniansi made 
iirars, to fet up, or pull down democracies zvAiiUgar^ 
ibies: or, when wars were made, by foreigners, un- 
•fler the pretence of juftice, or protcftion, to delivei^ 
the fubgefts of others from tyranny, and opprefHon ; 
and the like. Let it fuffice, that no ftate ^ can ex- 
pe£b to be great, that is not awake, ^ upon^* any ju^ 
occafion of arming." . j 

In this weighty language, does Lord Qacon re^ 
pt-obate French principles, and French pra£ticesi 
Yet, againft Lord Bacon you perfcvere, in approv- 
ing French principles, and defending French prac- 
tices. When the French ercwhile ruihed out, with 
** deihonian fpirit" and *« giant port,*' to Jet up Wfc- 
^ocracieSf and to pull down oligarchies^ they gave to 
your approving foul no caufe of wan When- the 
French demonocracy flalked out to infult all nations^ 
and attack < our rights, they gave no neceflary cauic 
of war, according to your edition of Grotlus. And, 
when the French Moloch, with odious wbrdsj and 
threatening fpeare, prepared \nv2S\0ny (or ^ktivermg 
from pretended opprejfum ^Axt forty tboufand con^d-* 
tors J your fyflem of quakerifm allowed not j^^* 
defence^ as a juflification of war, though in , lefs 

philofophic 



philofephic; fyftenoSi jkK-diknct is deemed ^e fir/i. 

M Repent the .{91 ; J>«t if .ihe 1 pttniQunene 
*< T^ou can'il.avoidv Jilf-prj^trfvaUon bids* 

But, you do not r^^/ the Jin. You perfevrerr,' 
through many a page, in cafrollirtg the cuckcwef 
JongCy that war was " unneceflary, and peace might 
** be had :'*^ proving things doubtful, by things as 
doubtful, in a vaft circle of repetitio primpii. Dates 
and fafts are too dull for your philolbphy. And, 
you do not inquire, whether when the Frengh fent 
a penny-poft letter, afking peace, they recalled 
their odious language, and re-couched their threat- 
ning fpears ; whether they repealed their hoftile de-- 
crecs, or re-marched their invading troops j whether 
they re-ihut the Scheldt, and renounced Savoy. No, 
— AU the caufes of war remained, in full vigour, 
while you had a peace in your pockety like the mightjr 
god of your idolatry. But, — 

———Were ^txt/en/e in youf UdJatry^ 

My fabfbmce f^ould be ftajtu'd in thy fiead ! 
•■••«-• - ^ 

In your iHolatry, however, there is nojenfe. The 
war, owing to thofe caufes, vfzs inevitable. From 
^ fate inevitable,"* peace could neither be retained, 
when we enjoyed it; nor regained, when we had 
loft it, whatever may be its blefllrigis. The war wa« 
fternly forced upon us by nece^ffityi and bring 
plainly neccflary, frpm our enemy's attacks,' which 
were at once infulting, and unprovoked, fuch a war^ 
whatever may be its evils, is j^ft^J-jwn its nece^ny, 

and 



ted bw^ from its ad. Let dr ^mt^ thc^ 

itkf that the happinefts of peace, religioiiy and bm^ 
property add (dttf^ ooold doc be enjoyed. Without 
die flrugg^ of war, p et fe rc re againft hoft^tia 
from abr<Md, aaB perrerfitjr at home^ with die mag^ 
nanimity of our fourth Henry : 

^ AredieiediiBgstlie&MK^EiMr^ 
Theor let lu oieet cbem IScc twrrfcigt 7 
And that ijiDe word even now dies tmt cm xaJ^ 

» 

Much as xii2it/ame wmrd now cries out apcM us, ne- 
ecflitics have for<red us to do muth, dioiqgh nccefll- 
ties evefi now require us to do (HU more. In the firft 
years of the war, when much, from bur tinpre- 
parednefs, lias feldom been done, Holknd ha^ been 
mvedj (jrcrmany has been extricated; and Ital^ 
iias been, fecurcd. The hydra of France, ha^' beei 
tften- felled to the groOnd, yet hath he as often 
feared his head. On the continent of India, the 
French power has been atuiihilited for ever, and tht 
trench commerce has been transfened from their 
traders to ours« In America $ die French have 
been deprived cf the flrengdi of her nurfery, and 
die gains of her fHhery, at Newfoundland % which^ 
having appropriated to ourfdves^ muft ncceflkrily 
augment our profits, and increafe cmr powers Our 
conqueft of the French iflands vrSl open an exten* 
live tonfumpdon for o\ir mannfiiftures^ nuntierou^ 

iEreight^ for our £hips» and great adc^ons to oXA- 
revenue* Of the vaft advtotage^ of thefc i^on*- 
tjuefts, the following details will ft fnilh accurate in- 
formatioa: There were anA^Uy im^ffed intb 
* * ^l^rancc 
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France, from her Weft India Iflands, according 
to an eight years average^ ending with 1790, 

Quaatity. Valae* 

Of Cofec — 73,818,368 I^r. lb. . iC.1,870,876 

Cotton ^Vool — 7>49S>i9i -^ 647,486 

Indigo — i,5o8,yi — 602,743 

Sugar, brown — 80,960,968 — 1,305,01^ 

Sugar, clayed — 86,570,86* -i- 1,917,000 

The totol raluc ^si iC«7»343»*®* , 

The total value of the fame articles, which 
were imported from the Britifh iflands, in 

the ikme period — . — ^a jf •5*382,827 

It is a^pai^ent, then^ that the FrencH fugar idandl 
are about two-fifths more produftivc than the Bri* 
tifli. It requiitdi for carrying on the Whole trade 
of the Britilh fugdr iflands widi all countries^ aC-- 
cording t6 a three years average^ ending witH 
1792, 1734 veflclsi canning 354*625 torts: k 
would of confcquehce, requirfc 3>8a7 Vcflclsj cirry* 
ing 496^47 5 tons, to tfanfpoft the whole produ^s 
of the French Sugar Iflands; It required 634 
Ihips, carrying 148,663 tonsj to bring to Great 
feritsun the value of jf. 5,382,827,; of th^ pi^bduce 
ef her iflands t and, of courfe, it would requird 
?87 fliips, carrying 207,128 toils,- to impdTt tii6 
Value ttf >£. 7,343,168, 6( the produce of the 
French Iflands. Whether we conuder the value of 
j)roperty, the br<5kera^ in feceiving the produfts^ 
and in furnifliing the neceflarieSi or the empioymeni 
•f fo many ihippin^ ; theft conqiiefls mud be 
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I 

<leemed' x>nc of the moft important acquilidon!^ 
which .this nation ever acquired. The abundarvt 
ftreanns of the enemy's power have, in this manner, 
been not only ciit off, at the fountain-head, but have 
been diverted to our own refervoirs, ,And, as the 
enemy's refources diminifh, from her lofTes and her 
ftruggles, we thus increafc our^ own. 

Whca hoftilities began, the, French, by their 
Toulon fleet, had diftated to the weaker powers of 
Italy, and over-awed all. But, that fleet. has be^n 
deftroyed, and the naval arfepal, which fupplied Its 
ftores, has been itfelf annihilated, . The marine of 
France never received, in any former war, fo deci- 
five a blow*. The Breft fleet, without fearing 
fuch a fate,' on the ocean, and venturing out, re- 
ceived from the conduct and valour of Lord Howe 



• The wei^fht of that blow may be eftimated, in the follow^ 
kg manner: 



Taken by Lord Hood. 


Deftroyed hy 


him. 


r , 1 

Ships. Guns. 


Shipi, Guns. 


Guns. 


1 .^ of — • 120 — 


..^ '3 •« of.— So- 


240 


-I _ of — 74 






3 — of — 40 — 

4 — of •— '• 32 

a — of — 2^ — 


— 13 — 0/ — 74 - 
i— . 5 «« of — 32 • 


— ^ 160 


1 — of — ^4 
4 —. of *- 20 — 


-»— I — of — 16 • 


16 


# * 

I — of — 14- 







Total 3of the line .^268 Total 16 of the line • • « • 137S 
15 Frigates, ^c. 4it ^ 5 Frigates. 

I Sloop. 

afignal 
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i fignal defeat of equal confequence. And, of the 
frigates, which fallied out upon our traders, many 
have been taken*, by the fuperior fkill and bravery 
of the BritiQi cruifcrs; 

At the moment of war, when the demonpcracy of 
France dried out) 

Havock, and fpoil, and ruin, are my gain, 

it was doubtlefs hoped, that her privateers alone 
would capture the innumerable Ihipping of Bri- 
tain. Yeti in the fhort ipace of eight months^ 

♦ The following French frigates Have been taken and dc- 
ilroyed, exclniire of thofe, which were taken and dellroycd b^ 
the Lords Hodd and Howe : 

Guns. 

88 
114 
120 
loS 

32 

2Z 

20, 

36 

29 

Id 
6 

¥otal 25 Ships. i^ .i^_ 688 Ganii 

h % fcvcnty^^ 



Ships, 








2 .— 


of 


— 


44 Guns 


3 — 


of 


— 


38 D^ 


3 — 


of 


— 


40 D^ 


3 — 


of 


— 


36 D^ 


1 — 


of 


^ 


32 D^ 


% — 


of 


^- 


28 D* 


1 — 


of 


— i 


22 D** 


1 — 


of 


— 


20 D« 


2 — 


of 


— 


18 D* 


3 — 


of 


— 


16 D<^ 


2 — i- 


of 


— 


14 D** 


I — 


of 


— 


10 D*> 


1 -^ 


of 


«. 


6 D« 
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fcvcnty-cight were brought in, as prizes to out 
ports*. Nor, was their fucccfs equal to their 
cxpedlations. While the mercantile fhipping of 
Frante may be faid to have difappeared on the 
ocean, the more numerous vcflcls of Britain purfue 
their voyages with little intciruption from the ene- 
my, whatever they may encounter, from the turbu- 
lence of fea, or the adverfity of winds. The French, 
ih the little period of a twelvemonth, have loft their 
Eaft India tracje, their Weft India trade, their 
filhcry, their Levant trade, and their African 
trade f- Of the (hips, and cargoes, which we had 
taken from them, before the end of 1793, the value 
rilay be fairly eftimated at a million and a half, fter- 
ling money : they may have taken from us nearly 

the 



Of privateers there were 


takenv 




in February 1793 


... 


— 17 


in March — 


— . 


— 23 


in April ^ — 


— 


— II 


in May . — « 


i-i. 


— 11 


in Juno »- 


— • 


— 6 


in July — . 


^ 


— 7 


in Auguft — * 


t 


— I 


in September — - 


— 


— 2 



The total — 78 

+ Of the //teen French Eaft Indiamen, which have be6t 
loft to France, we hive talcen eleven, that are valued at 
^^.660,000, We have alfo captured forty-fcven Weft India^ 
men, which are eftimated at i;.235,6oo. We have moreover 
taken eighteen French African ftiips, of the value of ^^.105,000. 
We bad «^pturcd, in aU, from tho French, before the end 
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the value of a million. In fuch a war upon traders, 
it is eafy to fee, who i^ at laft to be ruined j while 
the marine of the one power is daily incrcafmg, and 
the naval force of the other is greatly enfeebled by 
repeated blows. 

Yet, you are convinced neither by reafoning, nor 
by faft : and, from wha:ever motive of good, or of 
mifchief, you perfevere, in propagating that, if the 
war continue, our trade miift be annihilated. You 
herein, follow the example of thofe, who argued an 
important queftion upon a hafty confideration of 
extreme cafes. Within dvors^ it was faid by fonoc 
that, if we ruflicd into war, our commerce muft be 
ruined* — By others, it was anfwercd, Perijb our com'- 
tnerce ; if we fave our conftitution. Without con- 
fidering, that debaters, like poets, have a liccnfc to 
carry common fcnfe to the very borders of abfur- 
dity, you reprehend the reprebenders moft unmerci- 
fully, though you equally confider the fubjeft on 
its extreme points. It had been fufficient to have 

of 1793, including feventy-eight privateers, two hundred and 
thirty-thr^e, as appears by the books at Lloyd's cofFee-houfe : 
from thefe books it alfo appears, that the French had taken 
from us, during the fame period, two hundred and thirty-fi)C 
vciTels, out of our iixteen thoofand fhips. But, from additional 
accounts, it appears^ that we had taken ciany more (hips from 
the enemy, than two hundred and thirty- three. It is manifeft 
from the Irifh regifler of fliipping, that out of the whole num- 
ber of eleven hundred and Xivsktv^^thrtt^ Irish *vejllels, there 
were captured ei^bt^ by tbt eaemy, from the commencement of 
the war, to the 50th of September 17939 when, ir appears, that 
the French privateers Jiadbeen brought into our ports. 

h 3 (aid 
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faid to the original objcftors, yoyr fears are fbolifh^ 
and your reafonlng is weak. We know, that peace 
is more friendly to comnnerce than war. But, from 
the experience of five wars, which were tedious, 
and diftrefling, we alfo know, that trade may be 
prcfled down by hoftilities to a given point, from 
whence it will gradually rife, as the preffures fhall 
t)e more and more removed by our efforts. And^, 
weak is the argument, which infifts that, becaufe 
v/e may poflibly lofe a little, therefore we muft cer- 
tainly lofe all. By that experience, and this reafon- 
ing, however, you are not prevented from infilling 
throughout your letter that, if the war continue, 
our trade muft be complcatly ruined now, and un-* 
done for ever. 

It was one of the great objeds of the following 
Eftimatc, I will ayow to you, to calm unreaforiable 
fears, on the fcore of our trade, and to fatisfy well- 
meaning doubts, in refpeft to ourdefpondency. It 
has foothed many minds, though yours it has not 
fatisfied. And, 1 am led forward by hope to try, 
whether experience, and fads, may not fomewhat 
calm your troubled fpirit, at leaft reftrain your Ja- 
cobin pen. If, upon confidering the ftate of our. 
Ihipping, our exports, and our revenue, on the 5th 
of January 1793, I had been afked, what would be 
the amount of all thefe, in the flibfequent year, 1 
fliould have faid, that they would all be diminiflied, 
in their greatnefs, in proportion to the laflltude, that 
is ever felt after uaufual exertions. And, this rca- 
foningis confirmed by the experience of the follow- 

5 »." 
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^ihf' Eftlmate, which proves, that a yelar of folncfi is 
generally fucceedcd by a year offlatnefs*. \Add 
to this confi4ei«ation, our commercial diftrelfe* 
The lads, which the following Eftimatc contain^, 
will dcm(Hiftrate, "diat an impeded circulation, dur- 
ing peace; obftrufts our manufaftures, and embar- 
rass trade, as much as the preflures of wat-. And, 
owing to all diofe daufes, the year 1793, if peace 
had continued, would certainly have been very' infe- 
rior to the former, in the ^m6unt of our (hipping^ 
our exports, and our cuftems. 

From confidering what would ^lave prol^bly 
^ppened, , if invading war had jiot troubled our 
{)eic^ful (hores, let us now cohfidera litde Whathas 
iiappened, from fuch documents, as havii T)een"at 
length collected. In the midft of your perturba- 
cions, you iiie, no doiibt, anxious to know the fate 
of Liverpool. The following details will bring 
comfort to thofe, who comfort feek. The accurate 
regifter of your dock-dues demonftrate that, the num- 
ber of veflcls, which traded at Liverpool, according 
to a three years average. 

Ending with ^792, was --i «s 4»344 

in 1793 -^ '— 4'042 

in 1787-8-9, the average was 3*705 
V * in 17 76-7«i»8, the average \yas • 2,289 f 

Here^ 

♦ Sec the Chrottological Table. 

f The accounts of the year 1776-7-8 txkdiedi the z^\h of 
|une j'.the account of all th^ other years were purpofely made 

1^ 4 ' «P 
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If erCi then, is an honeft account^ which can on^ 
fdi^m the akrmfts. The diminution of th^ number 
of (hipping, in the ^lack and bitter year 17931 was 
lexadly what fbrefight niight have prodidedj from 
)j)e uncommon trade of th? preceding year ; from 
the commercial diftrefles; and, from the fudden 
-Attack of die enemy. Yet^ you had many more 
Ihippiqg in your port, during the diftrefsful year 
*793> ^^ ^^ ^he profperous period of i787-$-9: 
And| neverthelcfs, you cry ouf. What fupported 
iJverpool, during the American war ! The anfwer 
is» 2^289 fliip^ Nowj you have to fupport your 
▼aft tra^c> during the prefent war, 4>Q4t fliips, . I 
might here clofe my proofed But, I will ^ye you 
another comforuble view of an interdting filtge&i 
from the Cuftom-Houfe books. From them, it 
appears, that there were employed, in ^tf&rci^j^ 
ipAt of iiverppol^ according to a 

Tliree Veari Average Ships, Ships* 

ending with . . 1794 -* 118,561 ToQs ^4i,Si9 Tons m z6c,i%oT^%, 

in 1X93 r i90|059 - - 44>44^ •* " a34»5<>> 
Tfhne years ATerage 
enUing wiiji . '. 1786 -. 125,944 • r as>4©3 • • »5»i347* 



••■^ 



yp to the jift of Qecemt^r, In each year. My intelligtnt cpi^ 
refpoxulent at i.ivei||OQl informed me, that as Liverpool has i^ 
yail coafting trade, mat^y veilels, which^ were employed in the 
€ca/^-tradf, were obibuded, in their rtpeatid voyages, by ^t 
finbargoes, and the other nec€;llities, ofthe timcf. 

I §ec l^forc P. t(u the note. 

from' 
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From this rctrofpeft, wc now perceive, that ihctc 
was no caufe for Maie anfong the debaters^ whe- 
ther Liverpool was Jto have any fhipping, or any 
trade, during the worft year of the war, and of 
bankruptcy, fince ihe happily had in it more (hip* 
ping, and. more trade, than (he had in great years^ 
Ibut a litde Icfs of both, than in the greaUjl year. 

If there be any propriety, in confidering Liver- 
|)ool, as the commercial reprefentadve of die weft- 
coaft of Great Britain, London may; with greater 
propriety, be deemed the commercial rtprefenta- 
tivc of the caft-coall, and of the whole nation. Of 
the fortunes, and misfortunes of this commercial re-, 
prefentative, we ihall find a commercial view, in 
thefubjoined detail: the (hipping, which wereemt- 
ployed in Utit foreign trade of London^ accordkg 
to a 

Sritj/h ^ Foreign T<$laL 

Three Years Avcrafe Siu^s. Sbip$. 

tiuliiis wMi . • 1791 wcrt 367995! Tons. • io6yOo8 Tons. • 473>966 Tiysb 
« »793.^we 353,146 • -i36,ia» • -489,z#S 

Tfcree Years Average 
eoding with • . 1789 were 344,984 • • 9T,209 - -436,<''9i* 



••■ 



Even you, who arc not o^ie of thofe^^^ men; thai 
Jleep o'nigbtSi need not be alarmed at the foregoing 
ftate of the ihipping of London. But what did 
djey cany, or fetch ? You are fure, as you infill: 
^roughout your liifer, that they tranipoited nono 
of our manufedhires, in 1 7 ^3* From feeing the 

vaft, 

• There is t remarkable difference between die outward^ 
fad inward, ihipping of j^gpidAD, the fixft being um^ kwcr. 



va^ and uncommon, export of ^ritift produ^ 
in t^e amus miraiuis^ ^79^1 I ihould have been pf 
opinipn with you, not that nwe wou}4 be ^xportec), 
but ' that; a^ much Icfs amount, andyalue, would be 
feati; tew^fe I wa4 informed, that th^ merchants, 
:whp neither krtew, when they could pay, or woul(I 
be paid, declined to fupply their foreiga cuftomeis 
.with goods. But, when the commercial cloudJiad 
4)aflfed away 5 When,: — u .. / \ 

* The diligence of trade, and noi^efol gaki,^* ^ . .. . > 

began to exert their powers, 'aild loolc fck pbjefll, 
the channel of export was again opened. Anji, 
during the four laft months df 1793, diei*^. v^i% 
•perhaps as grc^t an exportation of Bntijfh produfti, 
as in the correfponding mon'tfis of lyqi.' The 
itrtre ftate both of our whok fliipping and o^ 
trade, in 1793, will appear in the following* de'- 
iail: V . ' J T 

Ships>deardd outwarif. . ij 

, -TtffcJ^fTf. ^ontForngn* Total* ' Value of Cargoes^ 

, .J786»?: i>o«M9* > ."7t47» '♦i.30>37<> X- »7>ias>371 

1787,3 




'»3*9»979 ^63,778 i,^9j,7^7, 21,585,7^* 

1793* i,H04»6» .l87i03» 1,417,294 ao,738,58f 



• • • 

■ ■ ■■■!■■ ^ ■ I I ■ J I 

^an the htR; ^hich is/)wing« I am told hy the prcxper officer^ to 
this circumftaace, t^ac many Pnp*|Bp belonging to the o«t-port^ 
deliver their cargoes, at London ; and proceed in ballaft to their 
bwn ports, without a clearance. In order to give an idea fuffici* 
f ntly exad dfthe iiip^iflig, whkh eiilcvedir inwards, and outwards, 
^t the pfixt of Lon4p09 ip thofe yc^f^ I .threw bodi the inw^^rd* 
fn4 outward, fliipping, into an average, which comefi nearer tht 
truth of the general amount than either feparately. As an in- 

ftrudivf 
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From this authentic document, we now clwly fee 
the lofe of Ihipping and of tradcj from bankruptcy 
^d war, in 1793. 

ftradive fupplement, I have- fubjoined a TahU of the number 
of ihips, Britiih and foreign, which entered inwards* and out- 
wards, in London, during jeach month of the years 1792, 
and 1793, in order to (hew the eSct^ of profperky, in the fitSt^ 
^d of adveriity, in the lad : . 



' 


* 

INWARDS, 


OUTWARDS. 


- 




1792. • 


>793- 


1792. 


1793- 


• ■ 


• 

•a 

•c 

P9 


Foreign. 


• 
'S 

m 


• 

c 


• 

■ n 


• 

c 

t 



u« 


■ • 


Foreign. 




Ships. Shift. 


Ships. 


Shipi. 


. Ships. 


ShipsJ 
. 3> 


5ibi/>i. 


Ships. 


Jinuary • 


130 


44 


1»X 


44 


107 


89 


«5 


February - 


11% 


92 


95 


18 


'49 


3« 


46 


36 


March - 


"53 


61' 


63 


37 


i56 


49 


• 

117 


29 


April - 


»45 


188 


X02 


7* 


>47 


29 


107 


2f 


May - . 


213 


97 


84 


III 


H3 


5» 


86 


*7 


J«ne - - 


230 


79 


197 


99 


143 


40 


48 


36 


July - . 


246 


103 


336 


209 


»33 


46 


106 


47 


Auguft 


^303 


114 


272 


100 ^ 


>34 


S» 


7a 


61 


Sept^ber 


239 


89 


322 


132 


>45 


50 


77 


47 


Oaober - 


277 


172 


228 


70 


X77 


5» 


127 


74 


Nofonber 


227 


99 


252 


187 


1^5 


4* 


118 


56 


pecember 


188 


4« 


»37 


246 


109 


504 


229 


80 




2,489 


1,186 


a>»S4 


J>»a5 


1,708 


1,122 


519 
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Yet, you ftill exclaim, we had the world for cnit 
cuftomers, during the American war, but what is 
to fupport us, through the prefent ! The anfwer is. 
That in the American war, we had only, to fupporc 
our efforts, the amount of £. 7,042,996, in Bri- 
tifh produce exported; but, we had in 1793, 
/• 13,881,100, with the daily augmentations of 
growing profperity : but, the true anfwer may be 
found in the fubjoined detail : 





• 


Ships cleared ontwrardt. 






Tons Kngm 


Tent Fomin, 


Tofo/i 


KsAw §/ Carg99K 


1775m 










1776» 


' 7^o>79* 


73»*34 


«34#J* 


£. 13,861,81s 


J777»J 










1780, 


6i9»46a 


n4»5'5 


753»977 


11,622,333 


178 >f 


547i953 


163,410 


711,363 


10,569,18/ 


'7!5»" 


f 








17*6, 


► ^,011,899 


'171471 


1,130,370 


»7>>»3>371 


>787», 


\ 








'793t 


1, 140,2 6x 


187,03* 


1,417,394 


20,738,588 



Let diefc detafls be turned to whatever light you 
choofe, there will appear from them much^ more 
caufe for exultation than for fear. Far lefs is there 
«ny caufe, for the queftions, which you fo often afk, 
what fupported us through the American war ; and 
what b there to fupport us now ? Look in the 
foregoing documents for what fupported us, in the 
American war, and for what there is to fupport us, 
during the prefent war. If we. may form a judg- 
ment from the amount of the Cuftom-houfe duties, 
which were coUefted from Great-Britain, in 1793, 
"l^ iU apparent, that the trade of this kingdom^ 
$ thougH 
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though greatly impeded, was much lefs depreflec^ 
than, the foregoing details would feem to demon* 
firate. For cuftoms, arifing from the commerce 
of England, and Scotland, there were paid into the 
Exchequer, 

in 1793, no lefs than — £• 3997^9646 
in 1792 — — 4,027,230 

in 1791 — — 3>9S*>S<>7 

in 1790 — . — 3,782,822 



This detail majr ht confidered as a pretty exact 
rcprefenution of the whole revenues of Great 
Britain. They were not equal to the uncommon 
income of the great year 17925 which was not 
indeed to be expefted. But, they were fupcrior in 
produce to the general average, which was calcu- 
lated^ when the ftate of the finances was laid before 
the parliament, on the 17th of February, <792. 
Since the commencement of the year 1794, our 
public revenue has produced ftill more abundantly^ 
The moft fearful, then, need not be frightened at 
your frightful deficiencies, which only exift, in your 
terrible ftate of the nation. 

The foregoing details, then, eftablifti the incon- 
trovertible faS, with regard to the true ftate of 
the country, in 1793. We have furvived the evil 
day, which hath paflcd, with her clouds, Wc 
have the comfort to know the lowcft point, to 
which the trade of Britain is likely to be prefled, 
during the prcfcnt war, either from bankruptcy 

or 



r- 
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©r hoftilitics* The tongue of declamation is af 
kngth fdent, on this fubjeft* And, when ftutb 
rifes in the drient, as he darts forth his invigorating 
rays, fellhood muft fetin the weft, without leaving 
a glimpfe to direft her votaries through die mazes 
of error. 



Tke feat of deception, void oflight. 

Save what the ^ttrnmeriog of thefe livid flames 

Cafts^pale and dreadful. 

Neverthelefs, you arc not convinced. YoU 
continue to talk of the /rightful diminution cf tbd 
txijling revenue *, till terror (lands frightened at his 
Ihadow. As if you partook of this fright, you 
pronounce wildly, that a land-tax of ei^t (hillings 
is already become neceflary, and that a tax on 
the funds* may be expefted. You are not^ how-i 
ever, one of thofo prophets, who fix fulfilment to a 
diftant day. You have oudived your pwn day. 
And the event has fhown, that there has been nd 
Unufual diminution, in our public revenue. It has 
produced, in the year 1793, all which experience 
ftated, that it would produce, when neither war^ 
nor bankruptcy, was forefeen, in our horizon. 

This truth will appear fufficiendy clear from A 
comparative Itatement of the taxes, which is here? 
fubjoined, and which yielded into the Exchequer, ia 
the feveral quarters of the years 1792 and 179J: 

^ In page 72^ the poftictipt. 
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Ito ttie Qnarter Oid* 
ing 5th April 1791 , 

D* 5th July - . 

D* loth.oaober - 



Cuftoms. 



7*0,214] 

607,651 

1,648,101 



£xeir«. 



Stamps. 



Incidents. 



D* f^hjan. 1793 I 88t,- 



In the Quarter end- 
ing 5th April 1793 

• jy* 5th July - - 

!)• iotl> Odtober - 

!)• 5th Jan. 1794 



►777 



z,o88|i64 

1^73,811 
1,869*291 



i8t,«i5 



is- ' 

S57f793] 



ai92,4g9, ifO|7j6: 



— -.V -^ 
Duties. 
A*» i79t.' 



35*»»59 

274»37<) 



346,883 

562,598 



^>857,743 



383,615 

r>333>484 
1^10,332 



3,668,752 



if- ' 
16x909^1 

156,80^ 

»^5>«9f 
138,563; 



7,361,618,1,206,^4211,857,990 



1,631,117 



298,349 



1,963,905. 278,837 
1,788,874, 360,635 

i>774»87o *5«>^43 



M^« ^ 



7>J58»766 1,189,664 



I ri. 



34«>363 
489>**57 
395»4a« 
5%»o67 



832,762 

t ■■ r, ff 



1,796,105 



196,587 

»54»43S 
2i3»672 

*57ao85 



li I A 



SzifjtQ 



The amount of the permanent taxes from the 
5th of January 1793 to the 5th of January 1794, 
^as £*i3,9^i,ooOy which are confiderably lefs thai| 
the produce of the year 1792, but are greater than 
the produce of the year 179 1. And, the vaft fupt 
plies, which have beer^ eafily provided for carrying 
on a vigorous war, without recurring to your wj^s 
and means y areftrong confirmations of my poficions^ 
and indubitable confutations of your theory. Yo» 
propofe, indeed, like the Calm Ok/crvery to write a 
differtation to prove the impqffibitity of our finding 
Jucb /uppliesy after rfie event ♦.. Aye, you aj-e to 
prove, that we cannot maintain the war but ** with 



In page 54, 
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** Englifh guineas extraded from the labour of our 
*• oppref&d peaiantiy, and widiout fuppoiting the 
*• armies^ of Auftria alfo from the wreck of our 
••mined manufii£hircsf/* In this paflage> you 
tnuft be allowed the merits of copying clofely 
both the ftile, and fentinient> of the never-to-be* 
ibi;gottcn Alderman Falkener^ of Dublin. The 
worthy Alderman, when he laid the ftate of his 
country, during the late rcign, before Dodtor John* 
fon, obferved, that Ireland fent amnally iC» 50,000 
io England. You muft have a great trade, faid 
Johnfon. No trade at all, replied the Alderman. 
Ifoy muft furely have mines. No mines. Sir* 
Whence, have you, then, your £. 50,000 ? From 
the blood and bowels of Irijhmen ! The ftory is m 
that charming book, Mr. Bofwcirs Tour: the 
application of it may be found in your own LeUer, 
commercial and political. 

In this ftylc and fentimcnt you indulge, with the 
true ipirit of the worthy Alderman. You would 
rather fight the battle, fatal as it may pro\rc to the 
blood and bowels of Englifhmen, without our allies, 
than with them. You would rather have them, for 
our commercial cuftomers, than warlike coadjutors. 
Contrary to the laudable pradtice of former times,* 
you would march, then, into the deadly field our cp^ 
preffed feajantry and ruined manufacturers^ fince the 
battle muft be fought. No, Sir: I would leave 
the French, mad as they are^ to fctde their own 

affaire. 
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wftirJf. The patient, in fucceffiyc paroxyfms, has 
crcftrbyed hi^ children ; he has already killed his 
wife: he h^ fet fire to his houfe. In this crifis, 
ybii appear as the ftate phyfician : and, whatever 
others may propofe, for preventing the mifcbief of 
freuTy^ you advife, to let him alone. While the 
bchoFders jfir<?, you offer a riafon, for your advice, 
which, being founded in truth, will remove their 
aftonilhnnent. Death will foon level the allies : Ca- 
tharine will fleep, lifelel^, with Jofeph, with Leopold, 
widi Peter the Third ♦• — Certainly ! For, 

Death is a man, 

Do what we can. 

That never fpareth none. 

The things of this world, as you well obfcrve, 
upon another occalion, cannot go on. for ever^ 
This Dedication^ whofe matter^ I fear, you have 
found tedious, and whofe manner, I dgubt, you 
may think indedicatory, muft alfo end. A falfebood 
is foon dated : but, it requires a paragraph to afcer* 
tain a foB. A deception is eafily praftifed, by 
the art9 of fophiftry : but, to eftablilh truth, on 
the detedtion of error, requires the details of many 
a page, ' The fubjeft wap fruitful, and the harveft 
abundant. I might have gjithered much fruit, and 
culled many a flower. But, amid a thoufand avo- 
cations, I have other labours to perform \ and the 
reader, amidft the amufements of life, has other 
engagements to purfue. Whetiier, at parting, you 

f 

• p. 55. 
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will allow mc the privilege of giving advke, whioli 
belongs only to friendfhip, I know not. But, I 
will fo far prefume upon our old acquaintance, 
though we Teem to have taken different fides, com^ 
'fnercial and political, as to repeat what jrou will 
cafijy recpUedt :-^ 

Good friend ! forbear; you deal in dang'rous things; 
rd never name queens, inintfle['S, or kings; 
Keep clofe to ezrs, and thofe> let afTes prick."— 



t€ 



tt 



George Chalmers, 



Crten Street, O »ofvcrior Square, 
7ih Fcbruaiy, 1794. 
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DURING the ftruggles of a great nation for hef 
fafety, or renown, conjunftures often arife, when 
the citizen, whofe ftation does not admit erf" his giving advice^ 
ought to offer his, informations. The prefent [1782— 1794] 
feemed to be fuch a time. And the Compiler of the^fol* 
lowing (heets, having colle£ted, for a greater workj various 
documents with regard to the national refources, thought it 
his duty to make an humble tender to the public of that 
authentic intelligence, which, amidft the wailings of defpon-^ 

dency, had brought conviftion and comfort to his own 
iriiind. 

tittle have they fludied the theory of man, or obferved 
his familiar life, who have not remarked, that the individual 
finds the higheft gratification in deploring the felicities of 
the pafl, even amidfl the pleafures of the prefent. Prompted 
thus by temper, he has in every age complained of its de- 
dine and depopulation, while the world was the moft popu- 
lous, and its affairs the moft profperous. Yet, is there rea- 
fon to hope, that as found philofophy triumphs over ill- 
founded prejudices, the people of thefe iflands will become 
I'cfs fubjeft to the dominion of periodical apprehenfions, far 
leis to the lafling impreflions of fancied mifery. 

The reader, who honours the following (hects with aa 
attentive pcruialj may probably find, that though we have 

i 2 advancedi 
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ad^ranced, by wide ftcps, during the laft centum in the 
fciencc of politics, we have ftill much to learn; but that the 
fummit can only be gained, by fubftituting accurate relearch 
for delufive (peculation, and by reje(Sing zeal of paradoX) 
for moderation of opinion. 

Mankind are now tao enlightened to admit of confident 
^^fTertion, in the place of fattsfsu^ory proof, or plaufible no- 
velty, for conclufive evidence. He, confequently, who 
propofes new modes of argument, muft exped contradic- 
tion, and he who draws novel condudons from uncommon 
pr^mifes, ought to enable the reader to examine his reafon- 
ings; becaufe it is juft inquiry, which can alone eftablifh 
the certainty of truth on the degradation of error. And 
littl^ therefore is aflerted in the following Iheets, without 
the citation of fufficient authorities, or tho mention of au- 
thentic documents, which it is now proper to explain. 

As early as the reign of James I. ingenuity exerted its 
powers to difcover, through the thick cloud which then en- 
veloped an interefting fubje£):, the value of our exports and 
of our imports; and thence, by an eafy dedu£lion> to find, 
whether we were gainers, or lofers, by our traffic. Diligent 
inquirers looked into the entries at the cuilom-houfc, becaufi; 
they knew, that a duty of five in the hundred being colleded 
on the value of commodities} which were fent out and 
brought in, it would require no difficult, calculation, to 
aifcertain nearly the amount of both. And, during that 
reign, it was eflablifhed as a rule, not only among mer- 
chants, but ilatefmen, to multiply the general value of the 
cufloms, inwards and outwards, ^y twenty, in order to find 
the true amount of the various articles, which formed the 
aggregate of our foreign trade. 

Exception- 
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t^iceptionable as this mode was, it fumKhed, through 
t^ml years of darknefs, the only light that! our anceftors 
harf tb direft' their inexperienced ftcps, notwithftanding the 
ftnpatiencc of politicians, and even the efforts of minifters.' 
It i^ diMcult to induce the old to alter the modes of their 
yoiitfa. When the committee of the privy council for trade, 
urged the commiffioners of the cuftoms, about the end of 
Charles II/s reign,— <* to enter the feveral commodities, 
which formed the exports and imports, to affix to «ach its 
lifiial price, and to form a general total, by calculating the 
value of the whde,"— the cuftom^houfe officers infifted,— 
^< thai^ to comply with fuch direiflious, would require pne 
half of the clerks of London." — And the theorifts of thoie 
times continued to fatisfy their curioftty, and to alarm the 
ihtionoh the fide of her commercial jealoufy; (ince there 
exifted no written evidence, by which their flatements could 
be proved, or their declamations confuted. 

It was to the liberality, no lefs than to the perfeverance^ 
of the Heufe of Peers, that the public were at lad indebted, 
in i6'95, for the eftablifhment of the InfpeiSlor-General of 
the Imports and Exports, and for ibi Cujlom-houfe Ledger^ 
which contains the particulars and value of both; and 
which forms, therefore, the moft ufeful record, with regar4 
to trade, that any country pofTefTes, 

From this authentic regifter, the parliament was yearly 
fupplied with details, eidier for argument, or deliberation, 
and fpeculatifts were furnifbed with extradls for the exer- 
cife of their mgenuity, or the formatifc^n of their proje£b. 
And it is from this commercial regifter, that the value of 
cargoes exported^ which wHl be fo often mentioned in (liis 
work, was alio taken. 

i 3 But^ 
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But, as a£lual enjoyment feldom enfures continued (atisW 
faftion, what had been denianded for a century, when it 
was regarded as unattainable,' was ere long derided as de- 
fe(ftive, when it was poffeffed. And theorifts, who pointed 
out the defefts of an eftabli/hment, that could not be made 
perfeft, found believers enow, becaufe men*s pride is gra- 
tified, by feeing imperfe^ion in all things. 

Againft objedlors, who thus eafily found abettors, it was 
juftly remarked, that a record, containing each fpecific arti- 
cle of our imports and exports, with the mercantile value 
affixed to each, would give us, as it was originally intended^ 
])y a calculation tedious yet certain, the true value of both, 
at leaft with as much exaftnefs as a vaft detail admits, or 
public utilitj' demands ; that it was not probably perceived^ 
how impoffible it is to fet bounds to human vanity, caprice, 
and deceit, but, that as man, -when engaged in fimilar 
purfuits, adts nearly a funilar part, it was reafonable to infer, 
that the fame vanity, caprice, or deceit, which, in one age, 
incited the trader to make exaggerated entries at the cuf- 
tom-houfe, urged him, in every period, to gratify his ruling 
paflion, when he was not carried from his bias hy the dread 
of a forfeiture or a tax ; fo that the average of error, dur- 
ing one feafon, would be nearly equal to the average of 
error at any other iepocTi, 

When the committee of Peers originally affixed the price, 
whereby each article of export and import fhould in , future 
be rated, they probably knew, that the fucceifive fiu£luatioh 
of demand, arifing from the change of fafhion, would ne- 
ccflarily raife the value of feme articles, and fink the price 
of others; but, that the fame fluQuation of tafle, which, in 
one age, occafloned an apparent error, would in the next 
re^cftabliih the rule. Nor, did the Peers probably expeft to 
4 , . afcertai^ 
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afirertain the real value of the exports,, or of imports, of the 
current y^r ; as the prodigious extent of the calculation 
did not admit of a fpeedy deduftion. But, they aimed with 
a laudable fpirit to eftablifh a ftandard, whereby a jufl com- 
parifon might be made between any two given periods of 
the paft; and thereby to infer, whether our manufactures 
and commerce profpered dr declined, prior to the current 
yean This information the Ledger of the Infpeclor- General . 
does certainly convey, with fufficient accuracy, for the ufes 
of praftice, or the fpeculations of theory. And, by coiitraft- 
ing, in the following work,' the average exports of, diftant 
years, we are by this means enabled to trace the rife, the 
decline, or the progrefs of traffic, at different periods, even 
in every reign. 

It is to the fame age that wq owe the eflablifliment of 
The regifter' general of Jhipping, The original inftitutit)n 
of this office arofe from an indefinite claufe in the com- 
miffion of the cufloms, in 170 r. Thus it continu..*d in-« ' 
cidcntal to the appointment of the Cuitom-houfe commif-' 
fioners, till ^ the aft for the union with Scotland, requirir/g 
the then (hips of Scots property to be re^iflcred in this 
office, it was thought fit to give it a diftind cftablifhmcnt, 
and aCthc fame time to extend the account kept before of 
all fhips trading over fca, or coaflways, in England, to 
the (hips in Scotland *." 

The fame reafons, which had induced the traders to 
enter at the Cuilom-houfe, in refpeCt to their merchan- 
dizes, rather too much, incited tliem, with regard to their 
vefTels, to regifler the burden rather too lo;v, becaufe a 
tonnage duty, they knew, would be often required of them 

f Qxarlcs Godolphin's Memorial to the Trcafury> Dec. i7«7«^ 
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at many ports : in the firft operation they were governed 
by their vanity; in the fecond by their intereft: and if the 
one furniibes an evidence too flattering, the other gives a tef- 
tinx)ny too degrading. Thus have we, in the entries of 
the ibipping at the Cuftom-houTe, all the ceruinty that the 
entries of merchandise has been fuppofed to want And in 
the following work the quantity of tonnage, rather than 
the' number of (hips, has been always ftated, at diflFerent 
periods, with the value of cargoes, which they were fyp^ 
pofed to tranfport, as being the moft certain : when tp the 
yalue of cargoes the tonnage is add|ed^ in the following 
pages, the reader is furnifhed with a fupplemental proof 
to the ufual notices, which each feparately convey. 

Of the tonnage of veflels, which will fo often occur in 
the fubfequent iheets, it muft be always remembered, that 
they do not denote fo many diftindl fliips, which performed 
fo many fingle voyages: for, it frequently happens, that 

one vefTel enters and clears at the Cuftom-houfe feveral 

•♦ ... 

times in one year, as the ctUiers of Whitehaven and New- 
caftle: but^ thefe repeated voyages were in this manner 
aiways made, and will conftantly continue; fo that, being 
alvvays included in the annual tonnage, we are equally 
enabled to form a comparative ellimate of the advance, 
or decline, of pur navigation, at any two given epochs of. 
the paft. It is to be moreover remembered, that the 
^Britifh veflels enter at the Cuftom-houfe by the regiftered 
tons, and not by the meafured burden of the fiiip, which 
Is fuppofed to be formerly one-third more; fo diat the 
reader may in every year, through the following ftatements, 
calculate the tonnage at one-third more, than the regiftered 
tonnage has given it, prior to 1786. 

" '^ " ^ ■'■'' -The 
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"^^iie ofice o£iiiipfi£lQr-geneial o£ import! and e^Kift^ 
fMT Scotland^ was eftabliihcd only in 1735. And noditi- 
gencQ could prfKnirA auth^tic details •£ the Sbots com-* 
vofxct from any ocher (burce of genuine, information* 
T^ blanl^ which^appeac» in die preceding period^ as to 
the Scots tcaffic, fufficiendy demonflrates, that imperfe^ 
•vjdence, with regard to an important- fubje^l, is pre^-s 
able to none; a^ the gliitomerings of- the-iainteftrcbwq is 
more invigorating than the gloom of total opacity. Con« 
neded accounts, of the ibtpping o£ Scotland^ cannot be 
given before 1759; becaufe it is only- fkpm thifryear^ that 
tlvey have hpen regularly entered. at the CuftomJioufe, at< 
leaft, conftantly kept. In refpe&.to thefe^ the fame aUow- 
WCe.muft.be made.for repotted vo}aga^ andidie fame aug-. 
nyntatxon for the. rtal burden mqre thw tiktt ngj/krid 
iofihaie.. ' 

It is not pretended> that thebeforeruifintianed .Ciiftoi&i*. 
hpyfi^. books convey the certainty of mathematicaL demon- 
flp^doQ. It, is fuSbcienty tbattlicy cont;^n the beftjevidaui. 
which the nature of the <afc adnuti. They Jiave, afEiredly^ 
'the credibilityt which belongs to authmiljft. hiftoiy, though 
not the convi£Hon» that is. fometimes derived from, tba 
evidence of the fenfes. He whoy in fuch inquiries^ ados , 
for more convincing proofs^ ought tO(, be regarded a$ a, 
perfiui, who» indulging a fceptical^oHn^, delights to w^ 
through the mazes of uncertainty. 

The fubje<5i of population is fo intimately conoeiSled ^ 
with every eftimate of the ftrength of nations, that thp . 
compiler was induced to inquire into the - populoufneft 
of England, at different periods, from the earlieft times to 
the prefent. In this difficult difcuffion, men, at once can- 
did andjibley^have fpoken a langiuge, often contradidory 

to 
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to each other, and romedmes-inconfiftent with their owa 
pcemifes. , . 

The Lord Chief Juftice Hale, and Gregory King, in 
the laft century, and DoSor Cdmpbell and Doctor Price, 
in the prefent age, maintained opinions dire<SUy tt^e re- 
verfe of each other, in refpeft to the queftion. Whether 
the people of this ifland have not gradually increafed, during 
every age, or fometimes diminifhed, amid public convul- 
fions and private mifery. The two firft— the one a great 
mafter of the rules of evidence, the other equally flcilful in 
calculation — have, agreed in maintaining the affirmative of 
that queftion. Dodor Campbel has laboured to ihew, 
that the inhabitants of England diminifhed in their numbers 
under the mifrule of feudal fovereigns. And DoSor Price 
has equally contended, that the people have decreafed, 
fmcc a happier government was introduced at the Revolu'^ 
tUrij and that they continue to decrcafe. 

It is propofed to review hiftorically the fentiments of 
each, with defign rather* to afcertain the authenticity of. 
their fa£ts, than to eftablifli, or overturn, their feveral 
fyftems. The candid inquirer may perhaps fee caufe for 
lamenting, in his progrers, that the learned are fometimes 
too confident, and the unlettered always too credulous. 
And he will have an opportunity, as he advances, of liften- 
ing to the fentiments of his anceftors, on various topkrs of 
legiflation, and of obferving the condition of different ranks 
of men, previous to the period, at which Tkis estimate 
properly begins. - . 
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C H A p. I. 

General ObJervatUms upon the Canjes^ phyficd and 
mcraly tobkb if^tunce Population^ in toery Coun*' 
4ry. — ^be PopuloufnefSy Commerce^ and Power ^ of 
England f frier to the Demife of Edward IIL — 7be 
Number of People^ 1377- — Reflexions. 

OF the cxifting numbers of mankind, in fiio- 
ccflive ages of the world, various writers have 
given diflimilar accounts, becauie they did not al«> 
ways acknowledge the fame fads, nor often adopt 
the lame principles, in their moft ingenious difqui* 
litions. 

. The Lord Chief Jufticc Hale* formerly, and Sif 
jfames Stuart f, and the Count de Buffon, lately 

• In his Primitive Origination of MankiHd Ccnjsdertii. 
f In his Politick QeKomm^. 

B CQnfiderad 
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.confidercd men, as urged, like odier animals, b^ 
natural inftinfts; as dircfted, like diem, by the 
fame motives of propagation; and as fubfifted 
afterwards, or dcftroyed, by fimikr Hicans. 

It is inftinft, then, which, according to thofe il- 
luftrious authors, is the caufc of procreation j but 
it is food, that keeps population full> and accumu- 
lates numbers. The force of the firft principle, we 
behold in the multitudes, whether of the fifli of the 
fea, the fowls of the air, or the beafts of the field, 
which are yearly^ produced ; we perceive, however, 
the eflential confequence of the laft, from the Vaft 
numbers, that annually perilK for want, 

Experience indeed evinces, to what an immcnfc 
extent domeftic animals' may temuldplied, by pro- 
viding abundance of food. In the fame maimefv 
mankind have been found to exift,. and incfeafe, in 
every conditio^, and in every age, according to the 
ftandard of their fubfiftence, and to the meafure of 
their comforts. 

HenCe Mr. Hume juftly concludes*, that if we 
would bring to fome determination the qucftioh 
concerning the populoufnefs of ancient, arid mo- 
dern, times, it will be requifite to compare thd 
domeftic and political fituations of 'the two periods, 
in order to judge of the fadbs by their mora) caufts ; 
bccaufe,. if every thing elfe be equal, it fecms rea- 

fonablc to expcft, that where there arc the wifeft 

' ..... . , 

• In his Eflays, Vol I. Eflay xi« On the Populou&eft of 
Ancient Nations. 

'.. ■ .6 .. inftitu* 
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^nftitutions, and the moft htppinclsi there will alio 
be the moft people. 

Let 'tis run oVer the hiftory of England^ thcn> 
with a view to thofe r^afonings and to this truth. ' 

Settled probably about a thoufand years b^orc 
the birth -of Chrift, England was found, on.th^ 
arrival of Caefar, to cdntaiii a great multitude of 
{people. Biit this obfervant author tranfmitted notices> 
with regard to the modes of life, ^ which prt vailed 
anrvong thofe, whonl he qanfie to conquc^r, whence 
we may judge of their. numbers, wBlh greater cer-^ 
!tajntyi t^un from the accuracy; of hi^ language^ or 
3the weight of his authority. And he fubrnits to 
pur Judgment fufficien): data^ when he informs us, 
that the, inhabitants of the inland country- fubfifted 
by feeding of flocks, while their nreighbours atong 
the fhoires of the ocean were maintamed by the 
tnore prodiw5live labours of agriculture. 

Having already arrived, fome of the tribes ifi 
the iecodd, and others of them in the third ftage 
x>f fociety, in its progrefs to refinement, the Bri- 
tons were foon taught the arts of manufacture, and 
the potiuics of commerce, by their civilizing con- 
querors. A people who. annually eriiploycd eight 
iiuodred veflels to export the Surplus produce of 
their hufbandry, muft have exerted great rnduftry 
«t home, and enjoyed fufficient plenty from it. R o- 
man Britain, of confequence, mOft have become 
extrentely populous, when compared with formct 
times, during that long period, from the arrival of 
lihe Romans, 55 years before the birth of Chr^ 
— B a to 
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to the abdication of their government, in 446 of 
our sera *. 

From this event, commenced a war of fix hun- 
dred years condnuance, if we calculate the fetde*^ 
ment of the Saxons, the ravages of the Danes, 
add the conqueft of the Normans. A courfe of 
hoftilitieSi thus lengthened beyond example, and 
waftefiil above defcription, changed completely 
the political condition of the people, by involving 
them in ages of Wretchedriefs. It was to thofe 
caufcs owing, that the inhabitants became divided, 
-at the epoch of ^i Ctrnquefti into five ftveral 
claflcs ; the barbns, the free tenants^ the fi^e foe- 
cagers, together with the villains, and the flaves> 
who fomled the great body of the people f. 

A confiddration of the foregoing events, it pro- 
bably wasj with the wretched condition of every 
order of menj which induced the Lord Chief 
Juftice Hale, and Mr. Gregory King, to agree in 
aflcrting J> " that the people of England, at the 
" arrival of the Normans, might be fomewhat 
*' above two mlUonJ* And the notices of that 
moft inftruftive record, the Domefday Book, feem 
to juftify the conjeftures of both, by exhibiting 
fatis&dory proo& of a very fcanty population, at 

• Mh Whiukcr*5 moft excellent Hiftory of Mancheftcr, 
vol. 1. which giveithe beft account of the Britiih and Roznan-' 
Britifh period of our Annals. 

t Id. 

I Origination of Mankind; aad Davenufs Works. 

that 
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fhat memorsible q>ochj in the country^ as well as 
in the towns *. 

The apnals of England, from the epoch of the 
CojK^eft to the date of the Great Charter (from 
1066 to 1215) are filled with revolutions in the 
government, and infurre&ions of the people ; with 
domeftic ravages, and foreign war ; with frequent 
famines^ and their attendant peftUence. 

Do&or Campbel has enumerated f various cir* 
pumftances to demonftrate the unhappinefs of the 
nation, during thpfe times, which were. equaUy fc« 
rocious and unfettledi and, by neceiiary confe* 
quence> to fhow the confbnt decline of their num« 
bers. 

Few revoludons, fald he, even when atchieved 
by the moft waftefiil conquerors, appear to have 
bioen attended with fo fudden a revolution, both 
of property and of poyycr, as that which Wil^ 
Jiam L unhi^pily iijtroduced into England. The 
conftitution, from being limited, and free, became 
^t once arbitrary apd fevere. While the' ancient 

• In Mr. Whitakcr's admirable Hiftory of Manchefter^ 
vol. }i. p. 3 4.5-73 S4» there is a very carious table of the rates 
for moft of the neceflaries of life, both at home and abroad, 
ki the feventh, eighth, tenth, and eleventh centuries ; whereby 
it appears, th^t fuch neoeflaries were much dearer formerly 
th^nat prefent ; ai;^ that moft things were in thofe ages much 
dearer at home than abroad. It is apparent then, that though 
wc are often impofed upon by the denominations of money, 
the great body of the people did not live fo comfortably \\\ 
thofe good old times. 

^ P^itical Survey, 2 vol. ch. iii. 

B ^ iiobility 



{lobility fe^mcd to be annihilated,, the Saxoo pcopfo 
were afluredly reduced to villainage. And thcfc 
revolts 'cnfucd(ucccfliveljr, which neceffarily arife, 
^heh a gallahi! people are defpiied, atthd fitne titti^ 
that theyi^l^ oppreflfedl ^The Cpnquerory urged 
partly byi r^tehgei perhajM^: »iore by epdlley, was 
pro^^rftedi-fty J the i«cf«irre61 ion of the itorthem 
counties, to prej^ibe pe%>edies iCs ftver^a^ they: 
^rc b^pbJfrdus. He fe'^ cffe6bially -(^populated 
tiie extcnfiVe coiirttry from /i»^ Humbif to'dif Teesi 
^at it lay for years uncultivated, whereby muki- 
tildes perilhed for ymrui TJie plcafures of H^ilUkm. 
too were as deftru&ive tx> the people as hisc anger. 
In forming the New Foreft, he laid waiVe an extent 
of thirtj^ miles in Hafli^^ikirc, without /regaiding 
t\it crlfe df \rilkger$, «; die>fac«dtiefe of «hi»ches^' 
And his gratitude to his fiipporterv though' at-^ 
tehded 'With fefs violeirce, -fffodudedj in the fnd^ 
conrequencc^' (lill more fatal^ with regard to the 
dc^opiidation bf England, than had refaked either 
from his- rcfentmoht, or his fport/ He diftributed 
the whole kingdom to about feven hundred of his 
principal officers, who Jtfterwards divided among 
their followers tlic Ipoil^ of the vanquifhed, oh fuch 
prccariovis tenures, a* fpcjuTied the fubmiflion of the 
lower orders, though not their iiappinefs. 

The Conqueror^s meafurcs, thus harflily exe- 
cutcdj, continued to influence all ranks of men, long 
after the terrors of ^is government had ceafed i 
^nd while they neither fccured the quiet, nor pro- 
moted 
a 
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Dnoted the plcmy of the >nation, Jiis , rigauri pro- 
bably added very few to its xiumbors* 

The great charter of John mide no alteration: 
ot public law, nor any innovation in private rights:: 
and though it conferred addidonal fecurity bh:thc 
fret, it gave litd^ freedom to the flave. ifet, the 
bad>arous licence both of king& and nobles being 
t^noeforth fomewbat reftraincd, government^ fays 
Mr. Hume*, approached, by d^pees nearer to tfaatf 
ttid, for which it wss anJticutedy th6 equal protect 
rion of every order in the ftate. : » 

This general • reafbning, howler juft, did Jiot 
impoie on the fogacity of Dr. Campbcl, who 
minutely examined ■(• every circuraftance, in our 
fubfequent annals, that tended either to retard,, or 
promote, an eflFeftive population. ^He found no 
event in the long reign of Henry III. filled as. it 
was with diftraiJHon, proceeding from weakneisy 
and with civil war, the refult of turbulence, which 
could have added one man .tcr our numbers, 
though hiftorians have celebrated the following 
reigns of our Edwards, as the mDft glorious in our 
annals; yet he remarked, that, during a period, 
"Wherein there were fcarccly teji years of peace, th6 
eclat of viftories, the fplendour of triumphs, or 
the acquifition of diftant territories, did not com- 
penfate the lofs of inhabitants, who continually de- 
crcafed, from the wafte of foreign, and civil, wars, 

• In his Hiftory. 

f In his Political Survey, 2 vol. ch. iii. 

B 4 and 
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and from the debility of peftilential diftempersy- 
fifing from a wretched huibandry, as much ai 
from a noxious ftate of the atmofphere. It was a 
Ihrewd remark of Major Graunt^, when he wat 
refle&ing over *^ the Jicklinefs^ the beaUbfulne/s^ and 
^' frukfubiefsj of Jeafons^*' that " the more ftckly tbe^ 
^* years are^ the kfifruitfid of children they dljb ^f." 
The firft notice^ which the parliament fecm to, 
have taken of the paucity of inhabitants, may be 
feen in the Statiae rf Labtmrersj that was enafted in 
1349. This law recites — '* That whereas a great 
part of the people, and efpecially of workmen and 
iervants, late died of the peftilence> many> feeing 
;he necefiity of maflers and great fcarcicy of fer- 
vants, will not fcrvc, unlefs they receive cxceflivc 
wages^ ibme being rather willing to beg in idle-; 
neis, than by labour to get their living/' Confix 
dering therefore '' the grievous incommodides 
wiiieb of the lacki efpecially of ploughmen and 
fuch labourers^ may hereafter come>" Edward III« 
with the afiiftance of the frelateSy the nobles^ and 
tlie learned men, ordained a variety of regulations^ 
which wf re imjuft in their theory, and violent in 
their execution J, This cdift of the King, and his 

" . council, 

• In his ObibntgtioBs on th^ Bills of Moitality, 1662. 

t There were no fewer than onc-and-twcnty dearths and 
Janmis from 1069 to 135$^ §ce. a ^olleflion of the moft 
remarkable dearths and famines, publiihed by Edward Howe» 
in 1631. 

X Thefe regulations may bf feen in Cay's CoUedion of 
Statutes, voL i. p^'adi— 3^ and fufficlently prove to whkt a 

deplorable 
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council, was enforced by the le^fltture in the Tub- 
fequent year — ^^ on the petition of the commonaltyi^ 
that the laid (ervants, having no icgard to the fsadi 
ordinance! but tt> their eafe and lingular coved&» 
do withdraw to lerve great men and odier, Mtfle/i 
they have ivages and living to the Jauile and iuhk of 
ibat they were wmt to iaki the twiatinh year of ^ 
Ung that now is J* 

Yet, after adjufting minutely the prices of h^ 
bour> of natural produ^, and even of xnanu&c^ 
lures, the (bttute of the 23d Edward III. direfled^ 
^F that the ardficers Ihould be fwom to ufe thdur 
crafts as they d|d in the twendeth year of the lame 
Jcing*" (1346), under the penalty of imprifon- 
jnent, at the difqretion of the Juftices. Tha Par- 
liament bufied themfdve^, year after year^ in re- 
gulating labour, which had been defrauded of its 



deplorable date of ilaveiy the follefllve ma& of the people 
then reduced. ** Every able-bodied perfon, under fixty yttn 
of age, not baving fufficient to live on, being reqim«d, ttuH 
be boand to lerve him that doth require him, or dfe fhall b« 
committed to gaol, till )ie finds recttri;y to fenre. If a ferran^ 
jor workinan> depart from (ervice before the time agited vpoiv 
he (hall be impriibned. If any artificer take more 'vraget thaA 
were ^ont to be pai(& he (haji be committed to igaol." T^ 
feverity of thefe penalties was loon greatly increafed by the 
34th Edward III. which dire£b, "* That ^ any labouitr or 
fervant flee to any town, the chief officer ihall deliver him iipi 
»nd if they depart to another connty, they Dull be bnmt ia 
the forehead with the letter F/' Thos, biyi Anderfon, they 
lived* till mana&flares dro^llavery away. 

ChroB. Ac. of Pom. V4 i p. 204. 
♦ Chap. I— 7« 
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jiifri-f^ii^, bftodnd^trihl^ dcfalcarionsi^om the 
cb5b^.- DuriAg an idrfiihiftnttion^ kfs afitvc, and 
T^rous, art**lfe!^eafea,^hftn Ed^^^V^uch pegu-i 
tetiofts fiad prodoc^d • toftnilt ikM %ift)k. < '- Scarcely 
^ecd'was^fit gifeftf rabftafch laid in his gc^vt^ 
i#hcrt-the confirhnatioh y>r the Time Hauit^, by hift 
ftefeJe (wkieiibry gaw «fe'-ta.the'n^ 
lion of Tyler and Straw, which was fo d^ftruftive ii> 
m irtitriediatc fefedts^yW: pYcJVecf fo i>eneficial in 'its 
ultimate <:6nfe^iience6 ! The common people ac^' 
cuircdifnpli^ liberty from infuntdion, while the* 
Par^ament werecnaaingf 5 ^^tbatfercedinanumiffUn^ 
'^onldhe conjider^d as void'*- And fucfrafe the rc-> 
volutions^ Which inferifiBly take' place, .during ages 
©f darknefs/ before, th^ cye^ of ' ehrohiclers, '\rfi6 
are carried away- by tTie found bfww<ls, without 
iri^gai'dhig the effi6&y of thihgSi '^ c "^ .1 
The^ declamatory recitals. of fuch ftatutes ought 
generally to .be regarded as flight proofs of the 
iiuthenticity -of fe^s, unlcfs where they are fup^ 
j)orted, by collateral circumftances. . From the rc4 
iterated debafcfnc'rit of the coin, which proceeded ' 
from the. expenfive wars of Edwifd III. we might 
be apt lo infcrj \h^ the recited deftrudion of the 

V ■* ,Ficin the valu^ of the pound, or twenty Ihillings in pre- 
.fci}t. mcney, as cftflblinicd by Edward I. in 1300, there were 
4led«£ledi)y Edwajcj ill. in the i8th of his reign, 4.1. 11/-J, 
*nd in the zpih of Jii« reign Qd,-^ more; fo that there hiid 
fccen ukcn no Icfl than five IhilUngs and nine pence from the 
i^udardppund, asfjttlcd in 1300, of jf;2. lys.^d, ' ' 

Harris on Coins, part ii. ch. 1. 
. \ By the 5th Richard II. 

•' pcftilencc 
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pcAilence was merely a. pretence to . psSfiate mo-. 
%iYCS of avariccj or to juftify.the rigours of oppitC^ 
fioiu • ^ • •' •' ."■•■ • ' ^- . 

On the- och^ hand, Doftor Mead allUreS *vfsi 
ihat the greafi^fl: mioitality, which ha$: happened m 
later age3, was ^bout the middle of the foto- 
tecHth -century 5 when the plague 4:hat feized firtgr 
land^ Scotland, aftd ^Ireland, in 1349, is /at J to 
have difpeopled the earth of more than half i}f\ui 
inhabitants t. The Commons petitioned^ duiing 
tht Parliament t of 1364, that, in- confideradoa 
of the. preceding pefialence, the King would allojr 
perfi)ns5 who held lands of him- in chiefs to ]ei: 
kafes without a licence^ as. had been lately prak>4 
died, tiU the country wire become wuire popuUttt;^ 
Fpom the ajd of Edward I. when the cides and 
boroughs are faid to have been firft formally fum^ 
moned to Parliament, to the demife of Edward! V, 
• the fherifii oittii returned. Thai there wtrt n$ 
cities or boroughs i^ib^r counties y whence reprefenta-* 
fives could b^Jcnt. .^his form of cxpreflicMi Doc^ 
tor Brady J has very juftly explained to meaa. 
That the towns were fo depopulated and poort 
as to be unable to pay the accuftomed expenccs 
of delegates. The truth of that reprefentatipn, 
and of this commentary, feems to be confirmed b]F 

* Difcourfe concerning Peft. Contag. p. 24— -5. ' 

f Cott. Abt. of Records, p. 97. 
J Of Boroaghs, p. 1 25, &c. 

« lav 
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z hew of Henry VII. ♦ ; which rcciies, That where, 
in ibme towns» two hundred perfons lived by their 
liwful labours, now they are occupied by two or 
three herdfitoeni and the refiduc &11 into idlenefs. 
And,, from the foregoing fads we may furely infer^ 
Aat there muft have been a great paucity of peo- 
|>lc m £ngland> during thofe good old times ^ at lieaft ^ 
towards the conclufion of the celebrated reig^ of 
Edward IIL 

From ificontrovertible evidence we can now 
eftablifli the whole number of inhabitants, at that 
cpocfay with Efficient exaftneis to anfwer all the 
pradical purpofes of the ftatefinan, and even to 
&ti9fy all the. fcrupulous doubts of the fceptic. A 
poll-tax of four-fpence,' having been impofed by the 
Patliament of the 51ft of Edward III. (1377) on 
every lay perfon^ as well oiale as female, o{ fourteen 
years and upwards^ real mendicants only excepted, 
there remains an official return of the perfons who 
paid the tax, in each county, city, and town, which 
\a& been happily prefervedf* And^^ from this 

fiibftdy-^ 

^ 4th Henry VII. cb. 19 ; which is publiAied ii| the Ap« 
pendix to Pickering's Statutes, vol. xxiii. 

f This record. To inftm^ive as to the (late of England at 
i^c 4einife of Edward III. was laid before the Antiquary So- 
ciety, in December 1784, by Mr. Topham of the Paper- 
OlEce ; a gentlenun, whofe curious refearch, with regard tpi 
the jurifprudence and hiftory of his country, as well as com- 
municative difpofition, merits the greatefl praife. Mr. Top- 
]kam obierved» that the fum collected, in confequence of the 
• rvb/idy 
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Jubfidy'ToU it appears, that the lay perfons, whi^ 
paid the before - mentioned poll - tax, ampimteA 
-to - - -- - . i»367^^39* 

When w<: have afcertained what proportion the 
perfons paying bore to the whole, we fliall be able 
CO form a fufficient cftimate of the total popula- 
tion. It appears from the table formed by Dec- 
tor Halley, according to the Breflaw bh-ths and 
burials i from the Northampton Table ; from ^p^ 
Norwich Table; and from the London table, 
conftru&ed by Mr. Simpfon ; as thcfe Tables arc 
publilhed by Doftor Price ♦ ; That the perfons st 
any tiftie living under fourteen years of age are a 
good deal fewer than one-third of the co-ewfting 
lives. And the lay perfons, who paid the tax ia 
1377, ^^ eonfequencly have been a x^ ^^ 
more than two-thirds of the whole. 

But, fince Aerc may have been omif- 
fions of the perfons paying - U3^JA29 

Add a half - - - - 683,6x9 



2,050,85 s 



&bfidy of 1377, bping ^.22,607. 2/. td. Contained onlf 
11356^28 groats, which ought to have been the amount <£ 
thofe who were fourteen years of age and upwards. Hut % 
kave chofen to fiate the number of perfons, who are memlDned 
in the roll as havbg paid, in each coiSnty tnA, town, amount- 
ing to 1,367,239, though the total roitlakingly added on the 
record is 1,376,442. 

^ Ofaierv. on RcTCcf. Paynientf> vol. u. p. 35«*-^^ IP*— 4^ 

Add 
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Brought over - 2jO^Cf^i'^k 

* Add the number of beneficed clergy 

paying^hetax - . . I5>21^ 
And the non»bene Seed dergy- i- ^3^93^ 



a,o8o,oi9 
But W^cs, nqt being included in this 

roH> is placed on a footing with 

Yorkftiire ''^, at - - - 196,560 

Chcfhire and Durham, haying had 
their own receivers, do not appear 
on the roll; the firft is ranked with 
.Cornwall, at - - - iM^X 

The fepond with Northunxberland, at ^S,%i^ 



; Tbc whole people of England and 

Wdes •- - ^ • 2>353^20^ 



•— ■•■ 



^ • f rom Darfenant's Tabic (ift his Eflfay oh Ways and 
{tfeans, p. 76.*) it appears^ that Wales paid a much fmaller 
ittm ta the. poll-tax of the ik of William and Mary» to the 
quarterly ppll* and indeed to every other tax, and contained 
anuchlower number of hoiifes, according to the hearth-bookt 
,of Lady-day .16^^ than York (hire. It was giving a very large 
•allowance to Wales, when this country was placed on an equality 
with Ycrkfliire^ which paid,, in 1377, for 131,1^40 lay pcrfonsv 
Trhd population of CheHure and Durham was fettled upon 
fimilar principles; and is equally flatcd in the text at a me- 
.tdium rather too high. So that, as far as we caii credit this 
authentic recofd, in rcfpedl to the whole number of lay per- 
ibns upwards of fourteen years of age, we mull believe, that 
this kingdom contained at' the dexniie of Edward lU^ about 
'TWO MILLIONS, three hundred and fifty three thoufand fouls '( 
fnakiag a reafo]::able allowance for the ufual omiiHons of tax- 
able perfon^. 

We 
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We can now build upon a rock; having before us 
proofs, which are almoft equal in certainty to a(5hial 
enumerations. Yct,whatapi6lure of public mifmle, 
and private mifcry, does the foregoing ftatemcnt 
dilplay, during an ^jnWippy period of th^ee hun- 
dred years ! We here behold the powerftil ope- 
ration of thofc caufeV of .depopulation, wHich TMc- 
tbr Cannpbel coHeAed^ in 6rdcr to. fupport his hy- 
pothelis of a decreafing pdpulafioil, in foudal Hmes^ 
But, were wc. to admit, that one-^half of the people 
had been carried off by the defolating plague of 

'349» ^ Dodor MeacJ'fuppofes j or W4H -O^^ 
thirdy as Mr. . Huoie repre fen ts with ;gre^ft^r p^-p- 
bability.5 we fhould find abun^artt reafoa Cb! ^ 
ruire the folidity of Lotd Hale's afgunoQnt,, in 
favour of a progreffive populatiqn;; i^cca^fc: thift 
pircumfiaA(;e would alone evince, that thznQ ha4 
|)eeir, in that long effluxion: of time, a coafid^abj^t 
increafejof numbers, during. van^u^» M^^J^s- ^ 
Jveaithingfs, and in differen? ag<s pfitra«qifllli|y». ' 
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*fe Population in tie frindpd towns of En^mJ^ 
during 1377. — RepOicns. — The Pofidoujnefs, 
Commerce y Polity^ and Power of England— from 
that Epoch to the Acceffm of EBauAeA. 

TH £ truth of Lord Hale's cohcllifion^ wi& 
regard to a progreflive increale of peopk, 
would appear (till more evident^ if we were td 
form a companion between the notices of Doihef* 
day- book and the ftatements of the Subfidy-roll 
before- mentioned, which would fhow a much 
inferior populoufhefi, Ibon* after the Conquefi^ ick 
lo77» than at the dcmifc of Edward, in 1377. 
We (hall certaiidy find additional proofi, and per* 
haps fbme amufement, from taking a view of the 
population of our principal towns, as thejr were 
fouodj and are reprefeated by the tax-gatherers, in 



London paid for 


" 33>3i4 ^7 perfi>ns; and 


contained confequently about -^ 34f97i ibuls> 


York for 


- 7,248 - 10,87a 


Briftol for 


• 6,345 - 9*517 


Plymouth for 


- 4.837 - 7*255 


Coventry for 


- 4»8»7 - 7i*«5 




Norwich 
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Norwich* for 


3^95^ 


• 


5>9^^ 


Lincoln for 


J>+I2 


- 


5,118 


Sarum (Wilts) for - 


3,226 


- 


4*839 


Lynn for - , - 


3>i27 


- 


4,690 


Colchefter for 


2,955 


- 


4>43i 


Beverley for 


2,663 


- 


3>994 


Ncwcaftle on Tyne for 


2,647 


- 


3.970 


Canterbury for 


2>574 


- 


3»86i 


St. Edmondfbury for 


2,442 


- 


3.663 


Oxford for 


2,357 


- 


3.535 


Glocefter for 


2,239 


• 


3.358 


Leicefter for 


2,101 


« 


3>^S^ 


Salop for 


2,082 


- 


3.123 
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The foregoing are the only towns, which, in 
1 377, paid the poll-tax of a groat for more than two 
thoufand lay perfons, of fourteen years of age and 
upwards. And their inconfiderablenefs exhibits a 
marvellous depopulation in the country, and a la- 
mentable want of manufaftures, and of commerce, 
every where, in England. The ftate of Scotland 
was ftill more wretched with regard to all thefe. 
Domelday Book reprefents our cities to have been 
little fuperior to villages, at the Conqueft j-, and 

* Dr. Price talked of Norwich having been a great city 

formerly. The Domefday Book fhews fuificiently the diminu- 

tivencfs of our towns in 1077: and Mr. Topham's Subfidy 

Roll puts an end to conje£lare with regard to the populoufnef* 

of any of them anterior to 1377. * 

t See Brady on Boroughs. 

C much 
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much tnorc incbnfidcrable than they certainly were, 
at the demife of Edward III. 

The informations of contemporary writers would, 
ncvcrthelefs, lead us to confider thofe early reigns 
as times of overflowing populoufhefs. Amidft all 
that depopulation, Edward III. is faid to have fud- 
denly collefted, in 1360, a hundred thousand men, 
whom he tranfported in eleven hundred velTels to 
France *. It did not, however, efcapc the fagacity 
of Mr. Hume, when he reflefted on the high pay 
of (he foldicrs, that the numerous armies, which 
are mentioned by the hiftorians of thofe days, con- 
lifted chiefly of raggamuffins, who followed the 
camp for plunder. In 1382, the rebels, fays Da- 
niel f , fuddcnly marched towards London, under 
Wat. Tyler, and Jack Straw, and mufl:ered on 
Blackheath fixty thoufand flrrong,. or, as others fay, 
an hundred thoufand.. In 141 5, Henry V. in- 
vaded France with a fleet of fixteen hundred fail ;);, 
and fifty thoufand combatants, who not long after 
won the glorious battle of Azincourt. Our hifl:ory 
is Tilled with fuch inftances of vaft armies, which 
had been haftily levied for temporary enterprizes : 
yet, 'we ought Jiot thence to infer, that the country 
was overftoeked with inhabitants. This truth h 
extremely apparent from the ftatute of the gtb 
Henry V,. which recites, " That whereas, at the 

• Ander, Chron. Ac. of Com. v. i. p. 191, 
f Hiilory of Richard, in Kentict, p. 245. 
t And. Chron. Ac of Com. v. i. |). 245. 

" waking 
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** making of the aft of the 14th of Edward IIL 
**(i34o) there were fufficient of proper men 
'' in each county to execute every office j but that, 
** owing to peftilence and wars, thqre arc not now 
** (1421) a /ufficiency 01 refponfible perfons to 
'* aft as fheHfFs, coroners, and efcheators." The 
laurels, which were gained by Henry V. are well 
known, fays the learned obferver on the ancient 
ftatutes i but he hath left us, in the preamble of 
one of his ftatutes, moft . irrefragable proof, that 
they were not obtained, but at the deareft price, 
the depopulation of the country. 

The facility, with which great bodies of men 
:Brere coUeftcd, in thofe early ages, exhibits, then, 
for our inftruftion, a pifture of manners, idle and 
licentious ; and fhews only, for our comfort, that 
the moft numerous claffes of mankind exifted in a 
condition, which is not to be envied by thofe, whp, 
in better times, enjoy either health, or eafe. 

The period from the acceffion of Henry IV. in 
1399, to the proclamation of Henry VII. in 1485, 
may be regarded as the moft difaftrous in our latter 
annals ; becaufe, a civil war, remarkable for the 
inveteracy of the leaders, and for the waftc of the 
people, began with the one event, and ended Witl\ 
the other. Doftor Campbel has colkfted the va^ 
rious circumjiances tf depopulation -, tending to prove, 
that the number of inhabitants, which, before the 
bloody contefts between the Lancaftrians and 
Yorkifts began, had been already much Icffened, 
was in the end greatly reduced^ by a feries of the 

C a moft 
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moft deftrudive calamities, Thcf rnbnuments of 
more fettled times were demolifhed; the coun- 
try was laiJ wafte; cities funk into towns, while ' 
towns dwindled into villages : and univerfal defo- 
lation is faid to have enfued. Nor, was the condi- 
tion of the country much meliorated, by the re- 
cftablilhment of domeftic quiet- If, indeed, wc 
could implicitly credit the recitals of the laws of 
Heniy VII. we (hould find fu/Rcient evidence, 
'* That great defolations daily do increafe, by pull- 
*' ing down and wilful wafte of houfes and towns, 
** and by laying to pafturc land^ which cuftomably 
** have been ufed in tillage.'* 

An important change had certainly taken place 
rtiean while, in the condition of the great body of 
the people, which fortunately promoted their hap- 
pinefs, and which confequcntly proved favourable 
to the propagation of the fpecres. 

There exifted in England, at the Conqucft, no 
free bands^ or freemen, who worked for wages j 
fince the (canty labour of times, warlike and unin- 
duftrious, was wholly performed by villains, or by 
flaves. The latter, who Compofed a very nume- 
rous clafs, equally forn^ed an objcft of foreign 
trade, for ages after the arrival of the Conqueror, 
who only prohibited the fale of them to infidels*. 
But the Jlaves had happily departed from the land 
before the reign of Henry III. This we may in- 
fer from the law declaring, in 1225, ^^ How men 

'* Dr, Henry's HiJlory of Great Britain, vol. ii, p. 47^-^80* 
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^' of all forts Jhall be amerctd*'* : and it otily ' 
wacnrions villains, freemen, (though probably not 
in the modern fcnfe), merchants, barons, carls, and 
men of the church. Another order of men is al- 
luded to rather than mentioned, during the fame 
feflion ; whom we (hall find, in afcer times, rifing 
to great importance, from their numbers and opu- 
lence. And a woollen manufafture, having al- 
ready incrcafed to that ftage of it when frauds 
begin, was regulated by the aft f, which required, 
^yTJbere Jhall be hut onf meajure throughout the 
" realmr ^ 

Yet, this manufafture continued inconfiderable, 

r 

4uriog the warlike reign of Edward I. and the 
turbulent adminiftration of his immediate fuccef- 
for, if wc may judge from the vaft exportations of 
ivooL 

The year 1331 marks, the firft arrival of Wal- 
loon manufafturers, when Edward III. wifely dc/- 
termined to invite foreigners into England J, to 
inftruft his fubjefts in the ufeiiil arts. As early 
as the Parliament of 1337, k was enaftcd. That 
no wool fhould be exported -, that no oqc (hotild 
wear any but Englifli cloth i that no clothes made 
t)eyond feas Ihould be imported i that fgreign 
clothworkers might come into the king's domi- 
nions, and fhould have fuch franchifcs as ipight 

• 9 Henry HI. ch. 14. 
f f Henry HI. ch. 25. 
t And. Chron. Ac. of Com. v. i. p. 162. 
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fuffice them. This may be conGdcred as one of 
the firft ftatutes, which gave commercial efficacy 
to the mercantile fyftem. 

Before this time, fays De Wit*, when the tu- 
mults of the manufacturers in Flanders obliged 
them to feek fhelter in other countries, the Englifh 
were little, more than fhepherds and wool- fellers. 
From this epoch, manufactures became often the 
objeds of legiflatipn, and the fpirit of induftry will 
be found to have promoted greatly the ftate of 
population, and to have augmented confiderably 
the opulence of all ranks of men. 

The ftatutes of labourers of 1349 and 1350 
demonftrate^ that a confiderable change had taken 
place in the condition and purfuits of the moft 
numerous claflfes. During feveral reigns after 
the Conqueft, men laboured, becaufc they were 
flavcs. For fomc years before thefe regulations of 
the price of work, men were engaged to labour, 
from a fcnfe of their own freedom, and of their 
own wants. It was the ftatutes of labourers f, 
which, adding the compulfion of law to the calb 
of necclTity, created opprelfion for ages, while they 
ought to have given relief. It is extremely difficult 
to afcertain the time when villainage ceafed in £ng« 

• Intcrcll of Holl^d. 

f See the 12th Richard II. ch. 3, 4» 5, 6, 9. Bythefe* 
no artificery labourer, fervant, or vidaallery Ihall depart from 
one hundred to another, without licence under the kings feal. 
Thcfe laws, fays Anderfon, are fufficient proofs of the flavifh 
condition of the common fervants in thofe times (13S8). 

land. 
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land, or even to trace its decline. The Edwards, 
during the preffure of their foreign ' conquefts, 
certainly manumitted many of their villains for 
money. Owing to the previous fewnefs of inha- 
bitants, the numerous armies, which fcr almoft a 
century defolated the nation amidft our civil wars, 
muft have been neceflarily compofed of the lower 
ranks : and we may reafonably fappofc, that the 
men, who had been brought frbm the drudgeries 
of flavcry to contend as foldiers, for the honour of 
nobles and the rights of kings, would not readily 
relinquifli the honourable fword for the meaner 
ploughfhare. The church, even in the darkeft 
ages, laudably remonftrated againft the unchriftian 
prafticc of holding fellow- men in bondage. The 
courts of juftice did not willingly enforce the 
mafter's claim to the fervitude of his villains, till, 
in the progrefs of knowledge, intercft difcovered, 
that the purchafed labour of freemen was more 
produftivc than the liftlefs and ignoble toil of 
flaves. Owing to thofe caufes, there were cer- 
tainly few villains in England at the acceflion of 
Henry VII.*; and the great body of the people, 
having thus gained greater freedom, and with it 
greater comfort, henceforth acquired the numc- 

♦ The ftatute of 23 Henry VT. chap. 12. mentiofts only 
(ervants, artificers, workmen, and labourers ; and there is a 
diilitiAion made between hufbandry fervants and domellic 
fervants. Yet villains are fpoken of, even in our courts of 
jqftice^ though feldom, as late as the time of James I. 

C 4 rous 
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rous bleflings, which every where rcfult from aft 
orderly adminiftration of eftablllhcd government. 

During almoft a century^ before the accelTion of 
JJenry VII. in 1485, the manufafturers of wool, 
with their attendant artific-^rs, had fixed the feats of 
their induftry in every county in England. The 
principle of the aft of navigation had been intro- 
duced into our legiflation as early as 1381, by 
the law declaring*, " That none of the king's 
fubjefts fhall carry forth, or bring in merchan- 
dizes, but only in fliips of the king's allegiance/* 
The fifheries too had been encouraged f. Agri- 
culture had been moreover promoted, by the law 
which declared 1^, " That all the king's fubjefts 
" may carry corn out of the realm when they 
^^ wilL" And guilds J fratirnitiesy and other compa* 
niesy having foon after their creation impofed mo- 
nopolizing reftraints, were correfted by a law of 
Henry VI. §i though our legiflators were not very 
fteady, during an unenlightened age, in the appli- 
carion of fo wife a policy. 

In reading the laws of Edward IV. we thinjc 
ourfelves in modern times, when the fpirit of the 
mercantile fyftem was in its full vigour, before it 
had been (o petlpicuouQy explained and fo ably 

* 5 Richard II. ch. 3,-6 Richard, ch. 8. 

f By 6 Richard II. ch. 1 1, 12, 

J 17 Richard II. ch. 7, 

§ 15 Hen. VI. ch. 6. 

exploded. 
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exploded *. It is however in the laws f of Ri- 
chard III. that we fee more clearly the cOmmerciU 
ftate of England, during the long period, wherd^i 
the Englifli people were unhappily too much ca* 
gaged in king-making. In thofe inaulpicious times 
was the trade of England chiefly carried on by Ita- 
lians, at leaft by merchants from the fhores of the 
Mediterranean. The manufafturers were com- 
pofcd moftly of Flemings, who, under the encou- 
ragement of Edward HI. bad fled from the diftrac- 
tions of the Netherlands, for repofe and employ- 
ment in England. And, the preamble of one of 
kichard*s laws :{:, will furni(h a convincing proof 
that their number;! bad given great difcontent to 
the EngHfli people : ^* Moreover, a great number 
f * of artificers and other ftrangers, not born und^r 
the king's obeifance, do daily rcfort to London, 
and to other cities, boroMghs, and towns, and 
f^ much more than they were wont to do in times 
" paft, and inhabit by themfelves in this realm, 
" with their wives, children, and houfehold i and 
** will not take upon them any laborious occupa- 
^' tion, as going to plough and cart, and other like 
^* bufinefs, but ufe the making of cloth, and other 
** handicrafts and eafy occupations j and bring froiji 

* By Dr. Smhh*s Eflay on tjic Wealth of Nations. 

\ t Ridiard III. ch. 6, 8, 9, 1 1, 1 2, 13. 

t I Richard III. cfc. 9. But Henry VII. apon thefuppU- 
cation of tbt Italian merchants^ repealed the greater part of this 
law/ which impofcd reftraints on aliens \ ytt retained thd iot- 
feitures incurred, in the true fpirit of his avaricious goveru- 
jncnt. ••..•.. 
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^ the parts beyond the fea great fubftance of wares 
** and merchandizes to fairs and markets, and other 
•' places, at their pleafure, to the impoverifhment 
** of the king's fubjefts ; and will only take into 
^* their (er vice people born in their own countries ; 
** whereby the king's fubjefts, for lack of occupa- 
tion, fall into idlenefs and vicious living, to the 
great perturbance of the realm." — All this was 
direfted otherwife by Henry VIL though probably 
without much fucccfs, ** upon the petition made of 
*' the Commons of England." In the prefent 
times, it is perhaps the wifeft policy, neither to en^ 
£Ourage foreigners to comCy nor to drive thetn away. 

When manufacturers have been thoroughly let-' 
tied, nothing more is wanting to promote the 
wealth and populoufnefs of a country from their 
labour, than the proteftion of their property and 
freedom; by the impartial adminiftration of juf- 
tice; while their frauds are repreffed, and their 
combinations prevented, by doing equal right to 
every order in the ftate. 

The policy of Henry VII. has been praifed by 
hiftorians fully equal to its worth. Anderfon re- 
lates *, that this prince, " finding the woollen ma- 
** nufeftures declining, drew over fome of the beft 
** Netherland clothmakers, as Edward III. had 
" done 150 years before," This is probably fefd 
without authority; fince the law of die preceding 
reign, concurring with the temper of the times, did 

* Cliron. Ace. of Com. v. L p. 306. 

not 
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not permit the cafy execution of fo unpopular % 
incafurc. Henry VII. like his two immediate 
prcdeccffors, turned the attention of the Parlia- 
ment to agriculture and mantrfa6hire> to commerce 
and navigation, becaufe he found the current of 
the national fpirit already running toward all dicfe 
faiutary objefts: hence, fays Lord Bacon*, it was 
no hard matter to difpofe and afFeft the Parliament 
in this bufinefs. And the legiflature cnaded a, 
variety of laws, which that illuftrious hiftorian ex- 
plains, with his ufual peripicuity f ; all tending, 
fays he, in their wife policy, towards the foptdoHm 
apparently and the military forces of the realm cer^ 
tainly. 

That monarch's meafures for breaking die op- 
preflive power of the nobles ; for fecititating the 
alienation of lands; for keeping within reafonaUc 
hounds the bye^laws of corporations i and, above aH» 
for fupprcfling the numerous bodies of men, who 
were then retained in the fervice of the great j all 
thefe defervc the higheft commendation, becaufe 
they. were attended with effcfts, a^ lafting as they 
were efficacious. 

1 1 may be however dopbted, whether his pid^ 
dling hufbandry of petty ferms, which has been 
oftentatioufly praifed by Doftor Price, can pro- 
duce a fufficiency of food for a manu&dhiring 
country, or even prevent the too frequept returns 

♦ HiftoryofHcnryVir. 

f Hiftory in Kcnhet, v. L p. 504«-7* 

of 
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of famine. Agriculture muft be praftifed as t 
trade, before it can fupply fuperabundance. Cer- 
tain it is *, that till the reign of Henry VIII. wc 
had in England no carrots, turnips, cabbages, nor 
iallads; and few of die fruits, which at prefent or^ 
naraent our gardens, and exhilarate our tables. 

The fpirit of improvement, however, which had 
taken deep root, before the acceflion of Henry 
VIII. cpnunued to fend forth vigorous fhoots, 
during his reign. This we might infer from the 
frequenji proclanaations againft the praftice of in- 
clofing, which was faid to create a decay of buf^ 
handryr On the other hand, ji ft^tute was enafted 
to enforce the lowing oY flax- feed and hemp. The 
nation is reprefented to have been over -run by foreign 
mfinufa£lur^rs^ whofc fuperior diligence and oecpy. 
nomy occafior>ed popular tumults. While the 
kingdom was gradually filling with people, it was 
the yearly praftice to grant money to repair towns, 
which were fuppofed to be failing into ruins. Yet, 
the numerous laws, that were ena6^ed by the Par- 
liaments of Henry VIII. for the paving of ftrce^, 
in various cities and villages, provq how much iq.- 
duftry had gained ground of idlenefs j how much 
opulence began to prevail over penury; and ho^f 
(ar a defire of comfort had fucceeded to the lan- 
gours of floth. Thus much might indeed be dif- 
coyered, from the numerous laws, which wer^, 
during this period, paflfed, for giving a monopoly of 

♦ And. Chron. Com. v. i.p. ^38. 

manufadurc 
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ftianufafture to different towns ; and which prove, 
that a great aftivity prevailed, by the frequent dc- 
fire of felfifh enjoyment, contrary to the real inte- 
r«ft of the tradefmen themfelves. 

The ftatute, however, which limited the intercfl: 
of money to \o per cent, demonftrates, that much 
ready money had not . yet been brought into the 
coffers of lenders ; while a great number of bor- 
rowers defired to augment their wealth, by em- 
ploying the money of others in the operations of 
trade. The kings of England, both before ajid 
after thii epoch, borrowed large fums in Genoa, 
and the Netherlands. A parliamentary debate of- 
the year 1523 exhibits a lively pifture of the opi- 
nions, that were at this time entertained, as to dr^ 
€ulationy which, in modern times, has fo great an 
effeft on the ftrength of nations. A fupply of 
eight hundred thoufand pounds being afked by 
Cardinal Wolfey for the French war. Sir Tho- 
mas More, the^ Speaker of the Commons, endea* 
▼oured to convince the Houfe^ That it was not much^ 
en this oca^fim^ to pay four Jhillings in the pounds 
But to this the Commons objefted. That though 
mie it was fbme perfons were well monied, yet, 
in general, the fifth part of mens' goods was not 
in plate or money, but in ftock or catde ; and that 
to pay away tit their coin would alter the whole 
intercourfe of things, and there would be a ftop 
10 all traffick; and confequently die fhipping of 
the kingdom would decay. To this grave objec- 
tion, it was however gravely anfwcred. That the 

money 
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money ought not to be accounted as loft, of takett 
away, but only as transferred into other han$ls of 
their kindred or nation; To that no nnore was 
about to be done than we fee ordinarily in mar- 
kets, where, though the money change matters, 
yet every one is accommodated. Nor need you 
fear this fcarccnefs of money; the intercourfe of 
things being fo ettablifhed throughout the world, 
ibaf there is a perpetual circulation of all that can h^ 
necejfary to mankind. Thus your commodities will 
ever find out money ; while our own merchants 
will be as glad of your com and cattle, as you can 
be of any thing they can bring you*. 

Such is the argument of Sir Thomas More i 
who has thus left a proof to poftcrity of how 
much he knew, with regard to modern oeconomy, 
without the aid of modern experience. No one at 
prefent can more clearly explain the marvellous 
accommodation of money, when quickly pafled 
from hand to hand, or the great facility in railing 
public fupplies, when every one can eafily con-» 
vert his property, either fixed or moveable, . into 
the metals, which are the commodious mcafure 
of all things. And this is circulation^ of which wc 
fiiall hear fo much in later times ; and which creates 
fo momentous a ftrength, when it cxifts in full 
vigour ; yet leaves, when it difappcars, fe great a 
debility. 

« 

t Lord Herbert's Hidory of Henry VIII. is Kermct, v. ii. 
P-55- 

But 
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But the Ibppreflion of monafterics, and the re- 
formation of religion, arc the meafures. of Henry 
VIII.'s reign, which were attended with confe- 
quences the moft happy and the moft lafting. 
Fifty thoufand perfons are faid to have been main- 
tained in the convents of England and Wales^ who 
were thus forced into the aftive employtjients of 
life. And a hundred and fifty thoufand perfons 
are equally fuppofcd to have been reftrained from 
marriage *, which can alone produce effeftivc 
population. 

While the numbers of our people were thus 
augmented from various fources, Edward VI. is 
faid to have brought over^ in 1549, many thoufands 
of foreign manufafkurers, who greatly improved 
our own fabricks of various kinds. Yet, they 
were not invited into a country, where the lower 
orders were even then very free, or very happy. 
The aft f for the funijhment of vagabonds and the 
relief of the poor^ recites, " Forafmuch as idlenefs 
*' and vagabondrie is the mother of all thefts and 
'* other mifchiefs, and the multitude of people 
*' given thereto has been always here, within this 
** kingdom, very great, and more in number than 
*^ in other regions, to the great impoverifliment of 
" the realm/' This law therefore enafted, That 
if any perfon fhall bring before two juftices any 
runagate fervant, or any other which liveth idly 

• And. Chron. Cow. v. i. p. 368. 
t I Edward VI. ch. 3. • 

M and 
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and loiteringly by the fpace of three days, the fame 
juftices fhall caufe the faid idle and loitering fer- 
vant or vagabond to be marked on the bread: 
ivith the mark of V by a hot iron, and (hall ad- 
judge him to be 3,Jlave to the perfon who brought' 
him, and who may caufe him to work, by beating, 
chaining, or otherwife. The unenlightened makers 
of this ciifgraceful aft of legiflation became fbon 
ib afliamed, as to repeal the law', which they 
ought to have never made. And were it not, that 
it fhews the condition of the country, and the 
modes of thinking of the higher orders, in 1 547, 
It might, without much lofs, be expunged from 
the ftatute book. \ 

But the legiflators of this reign were more happy 
in fome other of their laws. They reftorcd the 
ftatute of treafons of Edward III. ; they encou- 
raged the fiflieries to Iceland, to Newfoundland, 
and to Ireland. They inflifted penalties on the 
fellers of viftuals, who were not content with rea- 
fbnable profit, and on artificers and labourers, con- 
fpiring the time and manner of their work. As 
'^ great inconvenienciesy not meet to be rehearfedy had 
" followed of compelled chajiityy* all pofitive laws 
againft the marriage of priefts were repealed- 
Manufaftures were encouraged, partly by pro- 
curing the materials at the cheapeft rate, but ftil! 
more by preventing frauds. And agriculture was 
promoted by means of inclofing, which is faid to 
have given rife to Ket's rebellion in 1 549. This 
event alone fufiiciently proves, that the people 

had 
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h^d Codfiderably increafed^ but had not yot applied 
fteadily to labour. 

While the abfurd praftice continued, during the 
reign of Mary, of promoting manufadtures by 
monopoly, inftead of competition, one law alone 
appeals to have been attended with efFefts, conti- 
nual and falutary. It is the aft* " for the mend- 
" ing of highways;" being now, fays the law, 
*^ both very noifome and tedious to travel in, and . 
^' dangerous to paflcngers and carriages." The 
firft effort of Englifli legiflation, on a fubjeft fo 
much connefted with the profpcrity of every peo- 
ple, is the aft of Edward I. for enlarging the 
breadth of highways from one market town to 
another. This law, which was enafted in 1285, 
was however intended rather to prevent robbery, 
than to promote facility in travelling. The roads 
of particular diflrifts were amended by feveral laws 
of Henry VIII. But this aft of Philip and Mary is 
the firft general law, which obliged every parilh, by 
four days labour of its people, to repair its 
own roads. The reign of Charles 11. merits the 
praife of having firft eftablifhcd turnpikes *, where- 
by thofe, who enjoy the benefits of eafy convey- 
ance, contribute the necefTary expence. Yet, 
when Cowley retired from the bum of men to 
Chertfey, in 1665, he thence invited Sprat to en- 
joy the plcafures of St. Anne's Hill, by teUing 
him,- fbat he might Jkep the firft night at Hampton 

• 2 & 3 Philip and Mary» ch« 8. 

D ^own: 
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Town: A poet of th? prefent day would invite 
his friend at London, by fayii(ig, that he might eafih 
Jiep into the coach, and come down to hredkfajl. Even 
in the fubfequcnt age, when Sir Francis Wrbng- 
head was chofcn into Parliament, we hear of much 
preparation for his journey to town, and of many 
accidents by the way, owing to the badnefs of the 
roads : A parliament-man, at prefent, fends to xkt 
next ftage for poft-horfes, when thefe is a call of 
the houfe, and arrives in Weftttiinfter from any 
diftance, at any hour. 
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Chap. III. 

Tb€ State of England at the Accejfton of Elizabeth.'^ 
Her Laws. — ^he Numbers of People^ during her 
Reign. — tier Strength. — ^be Policy and Power of 
the two fubjequent Reigns. — The State of England 
at the Reftoration. — The Number of People at the 
Revolution. — RefUSfions. 

BEFORE the commencement of the cele- 
brated reign of Elizabeth, a conlkierable 
change had doubtlefs taken place in our policy, 
and in the numbers of our people. Agriculture, 
manufafturcs, filherics, commerce, diftant voyages, 
had all be^n begun, and made Ibme progref^, from 
the Ipirit that had already been incited. Yet, fo 
little opulence had been hitherto accumrlattrd by 
the people of England, that fhe was, on her ac- 
ceflion, obliged to borrow feveral very fmall fums 
of money in Flanders, which had grown rich by 
its induftry. From that epoch, however, England 
profpered greatly during the domeftic tranquillity 
of a fteady government, through half a century, as 
well as afterwards, from the example of oeconomy 
ajid prudence, of aftivity and vigour, which Eliza- 
beth, on all occafions, fet before her fubjeds. 
The ad of Elizabeth* containing orders for 

• 5 Eliz. ch, ^. 
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artificers J labcurerSj fervdnts of hujhandryy and of-' 
prentices^ irerits confideration ; becaufe wc may 
learn from it the (late of the country. Villains^ 
we fee, from this enumeration, had ceafed, before 
156:, to be objefts of legiflation. And we may 
perceive from the recital, ** That the wages and 
" allowances, rated in former ftatutes, arc in divers 

places too fmall, and not anfweraUe to this time, 

refpefting the advancement of all things, belon^ng 
** to the faid fervants and labourers/* — a favour- 
able change had taken place in the fortunes of this 
numerous clafs. This law, as far as it requires 
apprenticelhips, ought to be repealed; becaule its 
tendency is to abridge the liberty of the fubjcd:, 
and to prevent competition among workmen. 

The fame obfervation may be applied to the 
z6t " againft the erefting of cottages *.** If we 
may credit the aflcrtion of the legiflature, '^ great' 
" multitudes of cottages were daily more and more 
** increafing, in many parts of this realm/' This 
ftatement evinces an augmentation of people : 
yet, the execution of fuch regulations, as this law 
contains, by no means promotes the ufeful race of 
hufbandry fervants. 

The principle of the poor laws, which may be 
faid to have originated in this reign, as far as it 
neceflarily confines the labourer to the plaee of his 
birth, is at once deftruftive of freedom, and of the 
true intercfts of a manufadturing community, thar 

• 13 Elixt ch, 7. 

can 
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can alone be clTcftuall/ promoted by competition ; 
which hinders the rife of wages among workmen, 
and promotes at once the gqodnefs Ihd cheapnefs 
of the manufafture. 

A few falutary laws were doubtlefs made during 
the reign of Elizabeth. But her legiflation will 
be found not to merit generally much praife. 
Her afts for encouraging manufactures by mono- 
poly i for promoting trade by prohibition ; and for 
aiding hufbandry, by preventing the export of 
corn, alone juftify this remark. Her regulations, 
for punilhing the frauds, which arife commonly 
in manufactures when they are encouraged by mo- 
nopoly, merit commendation. 

Having thus ihewn the commencement of an 
increafing population, amidft famines and war, 
and traced a confiderable progrefs, during ages of 
healthfulnefs and quiet, it is now time to afcertain 
the precife numbers, which probably exifted in 
England towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. ^ 

From the documents which ftill remain in the 
Mu/eum, it is certainly known, that very accurate 
accounts were often tlken of the people, by the 
intelligent minifters of that great princefs. Har- 
rifon, v/ho has tranfmitted an elaborate defcrip- 
tion of England, gives us the refult of the mufters 
of 1575, when the number of fighting men was 
found to be — — 1,175,674: 

Adding withal, that it was believed a full third 
had been omitted. Notwithftanding the gr^^tnefs 

D3 of 
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Englifh court, to aid the baftard bon Antonio to 
conquer Portugal : and twenty tboufand volunteers 
engaged in this romantic enterprize, under thofe 
famous leaders, Norris, and Drake. — An effort, 
which Ihewed, the manners of the age mdre than 
its populoufnefs, ended in difappointraent, as 
might have been forefeen, if enthufiafm and rea- 
fon were not always at variance. An alarm being 
given of an invafion by the Spaniards, in 15991 
the Queen equipped ^ fleet, and levied an army, 
in a fortnight, to oppofe them. Nothing, we arc 
told,' gave foreigners a higher idea of the power 
of England than this fudden armament. Yet, it 
is not too rriuch to aflert, that Lancafhire alone, 
confidering its numerous manufaftories^ and exten- 
five commerce, is now able, to make a more fteady 
exertion *, amidft modern warfare, than the whole 
kingdom in the time of Elizabeth. 

The 

• Thq traders of ^.ivQrpool alone fitted out, at the com- 
menccment of the late war with France, between the z6>h of 
Auguft 1778 and the 17th of April 1779, * hundred and 
twenty privateers, armed each with ten to thirty guns, but 
mollly with fourteen to twenty. From an accurate lift, CQn*» 
taining the name and appointment of caph, it appears, that 
thefe privateers meafured 30,787 tons, carrying 1,986 guns, 
and 8,754. men. The fleet fent againft the armada, in 1588, 
meafured 31,985 tons, and wats navigated by 15,272 feamen. 
And, from the eiForts of a ftngle town we may infer, that the 
private (hips of war formed a greater force, during the war of 
the Colonies, than the nation, with ail its unanimity and zeal, 
was able to equip under the potent government of Elizabeth, 
Tiiefc was an enumeration, in 1581, of the illipping and 

fail or s 
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The acceffion of James I. was an event aulpi- - 
cious to the profperity and the populoufnefs of 
Great Britain. The tranquillity of the Northern 
counties of England, which it had been the objcft 
of fo many of Elizabeth's laws to fettle, was at 
once reftored: and the two-and-twcnty years of 
uninterrupted pcace^* during his reign, myfthave 
produced the mod falutary effcft on the induftry 
of the people, while the neighbouring nations were 
engaged in warfare, though his peaceablenefs has 
caft an unmerited ridicule on the King. 

The various laws, which were paflcd by this 
monarch, for fupprefling the frauds of manu&c- 
turcrs, evince at once, that they had increafed in 
cionfiderable numbers, and muft have continued 
to increafe. The afts for reformation of ale- 
houfes, and reprefiing of drunkcnnefs, as they 
plainly proceeded from the puritanifm of the times, 
muft have promoted fobriety of manners, and at- 
tention to buGnefs. The aft for the relief and 
Regulation of perfons, who were infefted with the 
plague, muft have had its cfFeft, in preventing the 
frequent return of this deftruftive evil. Domeftic 
induftry was doubtiefs promoted by the aft againft 
monopolies c and foreign commerce was affuridly 
extended by the law, enabling all perfons to trade 
with Spain, Portugal, and France. But, above 

Tailors of England* which amoanted to 72*450 tons^ and 
1 4*295 mariners. To thi^ ilaiteosent^ Doctor Campbel adds^ 
Tha^ the Teamen of the (hips regidered in the port of Lon« 
4on, in 1732, weic 21*797- IfcL Survey, v<A. I p. 161.] 

all. 
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sdj, the ^ricultur^ intercfts of the miion were 
cnfured hj the aft for coiifirming the poffeflioii 
ff copyholders ; and ftill more, by the law for the 
general qaiet of the fubjed, againft all pretences 
tpf dormant claims od the lands, which . had dp- 
Iccnded from remote anceftors to the then pofr 
|ef&rs» Of this falutary law the principle wa^ 
^optec}, an4 its efficacy enforced^! by a Icgiflativc 
9& qf the prefent reign. ' 

A comparifon of the laws, which were en^e^ 
hy the parliaments of Elizabeth, ^d of James, 
VooW leave a decided preference to thp parlia^ 
IFieqt^ leaden of die laft period> both in wiT-? 
^om,, wd in patriptifm. The private ^ds of par* 
JamCTt, in Elizabeth's t^qfje, y^ere naadp chiefly tq 
ws/fure the kh^ pf tliofc, whp h*4 t>eW ^"^inte^ 
hy her predece^f^fs \ fhe private jids of Jamcf 
fftxft almoft all pade for nafm^alizntg foreigner^ 
0»e ©f the Iftft parljaH^eptary gr^i^l^s of tjiis reign 
WU £' I i,oQO for the .reparauon of decaying citie^ 
and towns, though it 13 not noy^ fsaiy to tell how 
the iponey wa$ a<^ually applied. 

Elizabeth had begun the pi^dic^ q( giving 
bounties to the builders of fuch ihjip^ as carried 
sne hundred toHS. James I. merits the praife of 
giving large fums for the eacouragement pf thi^ 
moft important maflqfadlure. And >v|iile Charles L 
patronized every ornamental art, he gave from a 
very fcanty revenue a bounty of five fhillings the 
ton for every yeflel of the burthen of two hun- 
dred tons, Thcfe potiGcs enable us to trace the 

fizc 
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fize of our merchant-fhips through a very aftivc 
century of years. The minifters of Elizabeth had 
confidered a veflcl of one hundred tons as fuifi- 
cient for the purpofes of an inconfiderable com- 
merce: the advifcrs of Charles I. were not fatis- 
fied with fo fmall a fize. It was to this wife po- 
licy, that the trading fhips of England were em- 
ployed, ere long, in protefting her rights, and 
even in extending her glory. 

The aft which, in 1623, reduced the intcreft rf 
money to eight fer cent, from ten, Jhews fuffi- 
ciertly, even againft the preamble of it, that com- 
plains of decline, how nr^uch the nation had prof- 
pered, and was then advancing to a higher ftate of 
improvement. Such laws can never be fafely 
cnafted till all parties, the lenders as well as the 
borrowers, are properly prepared to receive them. 
The chearfulnefs of honeft Stowe led him to fee, 
and to reprefent, the ftate of England, during the 
reign of James, as it really was. He fays, as 
Camden had faid before him in 1580, that it 
would in time be incredrble, were there not due 
mention made of it, what great increafe there is, 
within thcfe few years, of commerce and wealth 
throughout the kingdom ; of the great building 
of royal and mercantile Ihipsj of the repeopling of 
cities, towns, and villages ; befide the fudden aug- 
mentation of fair and coftly buildings. The great 
meafure of the reign of King James, which was 
productive of efFefts, lafting and unhappy, was the 
fcttlement of colonies beyond the Atlantic. 

Lord 
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Lord Clarendon exhibits a pifturc equally flaN 
tcring, of the condition of England, during the 
peaceful years of Charles I. And the reprefenta- 
tion of this great hiftorian is altogether confident 
with probability, and experience. The vigorous 
fpirit, which Elizabeth had bequeathed to her 
people, continued to operate, long after fhe had 
ccafed to delight them by her prefence, ot to pro- 
teft them by her wifdom. The kws of former 
legiflators produced fucceffively their tardy efFefts. 
And it ought to be remembered, that neither dif- 
putes among the great, parliamentary altercations, 
nor even civil contefts, till they proceed the length 
of tumult, and bloodfhed, ever produce any bad 
confequenccs to the induftry, or conifort, of the 
governed. 

The civil wars, which began in 1640, unhappy 
as^ they were while they continued, both to king 
and people, produced in the end the moft falur 
tary influences^ by bringing the higher and lower 
ranks clofer together, and by continuing in all a 
vigour of defign, and aftivity of praftice> that in 
prior ages had no example. . 

One of the firft confequences of real hoflilities 
was the eftablifhment of taxes, to which the peo- ^ 
pie had fcldom contributed, and which produced^ 
before the conclufion of tedious warfare, the cnorr 
mous fumof^.95,5 1 2,09s*. The gallant fupporters 

of 

• Stevens's Hid. of Taxes, p. 296. But Stevens includes 
the Tales of confifcated lands, .compoiitions for eftates, and 
foch other more oppreiuve modes of ralfing money. There 

were 
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of Charles I. gave the fovereign, whom they loved, 
amidft his diftrefles, large fums of money, while 
confifcations left them any thing to give. Here, 
then, were the niincs of Potofi opened in Eng- 
knd. The opulence, which induftry had been 
coUefting for ages, was now brought into aftion, 
by the arts of the tax-gatherer : and the country- 
gentlemen, who had long complained of a fear city 
ef money^ contributed greatly, by unlocking their 
coffers, to remove the evil, that they had them- 
fclves created by hoarding. 

One of die firft efFefts of civil commotion was 
the placing of private money in the (hops of gold- 
fmiths, for its better fecurity, and for the advan- 
tage of the intereft, which, at the commencement 
of banking, was allowed the proprietors. By fa- 
cilitating, the ready, tra,nsfer of property, and the 
eafy payment of private debts, as well as public 
impofts, banking may be regarded as the fruitful 
mother of circulalion. The coUedting of taxes, ^ 
and the fubfequent expenditure, raifed ere long 
the price of all things. Owing to thofe caufes 
chiefly, the legal intereft of money was reduced, 
in 165 1, to fix per cent. And the redu6Hon of 
intereft is at once a proof of previous acquifuion, 
and a means of future profperity. 

Tbe Rejioration of Charles II. induced the peo- 
ple to transfer the energy, which they had exerted 

Were colle6led, by exd/es only, jf .10,206,000 ; and by tonnage 
and poundage j^. 5, ;oo«oo#. 

^ * during 
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durir.^ twenty years hoftilities> to the various ope^ 
ratkns oft'^ce. The feveral maniifadories, and 
new pro^^uftions of hufbandry, th.it were intro- 
duced from foreign countries, before the Reoolu^ 
ticTty not only formed a new epoch, but evince a 
vigorous application to the ufeful arts, in the in- 
termediate period. The common highways were 
enlarged and repaired, while turnpikes were placed 
on the great Northern road, in the counties of 
Hertford, Hundngdon, and Cambridge. Rivers 
were deepened for the purpcfes of internal con- 
veyance by water. The acfls of navigation cre- 
ated fhip-carpenters and failors, though thefe la- 
liitary laws were long complained of, as deftruftive 
to commerce. Foreign trade was increafed by 
opening fiew markets, and by withdrawing the 
alien duties, which had always obftrufted the vent 
of native manufaftures. Thofe meafures alone, 
that made internal communications at once eafy 
and fafe, would have promoted the prolperity, 
and the population of any country. 

But, above all, the change of manners, and the . 
intermixture of the higher and middle ranks, by 
marriages, induced the gentry, and even the 
younger branches of the nobility, to bind their fons 
apprentices to merchants, and thereby to enoble 
a profeflion, that was before only gainful j to in- 
vigorate traffic by their greater capitals, and to 
extend its operations by their fuperior knowledge. 
Hence» Child^ Petty, and Davenaotj agreed in 

aderting^ 
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sfflcrtirig'*, in oppofition td the party writers of the 
dmfesi that the commerce and riches of EnglaaJ 
did never, in any former age, cncr^afe fo faft as in 
thfe bufy period from the Reftoration to die Re- 
volution* 

Yet, in 1680, was publifhed BrUamla Lath- 
%uens ; in order to prove that, in the fame pe- 
riod, a kind of common ^onjumption hath crowded 
. upm Hi. 

The truth of their conclufion is, however^ 
proved more fatisfeftorily by the foUowng detail 
than by any document, which has been yet fub- 
mitted to the public. It is an authentic accomK: 
of the CuJUim^ which were coUefted in England 
and which, as they more than doubled in the 
period from the Refioratbn to die Revolodbih 
Ibcw clearly, that the trade of England prolpcTcd^ 
in the mean ume, nearly in the fame propordon. 
There was an addidonal duty on wines impo&d^ 
in 1672, and an impoft im wine, tobacco, mA 

♦ Th« Board of Trade rcprefented in December 1697; 
** We hzvt made inquiry into the ^tc of trade in genera'U 
** from the year 11670 to the preient time : and from the beJfc 
** calculatioos we can make, by the daties paid at the CiiIlo»- 
** hoaie, we are of opinion, that trade in genend did coni- 
« derably increafe, from the end of die Dutch war in 1673, ^ 
'« 16S9, when the late war began.** Yet, the Board feem not 
to have attended to the 25 Cha. 11. ch* 6; which wifelj 
enabled. That Denizens and Jiie/ti Aioold pay no more taxes 
for the native commodities of this kingdom, or foxjijb aus^ 
in Englijh fliips, when exported, than fubjedU. 

2 - llMfl^ 
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linen> in 1685 : But^ as thefe duties were kept 
feparatc, they appear neither to have fWcUed, nor 
diminifhcd, the ufual receipt of the cuftom-houfe 
duties, in any of the years, either of peace, or of 
war: 



# 
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Ah Account of the Cuftoms, which were received 
in the following Years of Peace, and of War : 



Tears* 



From 24th July 16609 

to 29th beptember 1661 
The year ended 
29th September - 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 
The year ended 
Michaehnas • - 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, - 

Ditto, 
. Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto> 



1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 

1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1674 
167s 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
16^3 
1684 
16S5 
1686 
1687 
1688 



Duty of Cuftoms. 



£. s. d. 

421,582 7 II 

414.946 i5 10^ 

525,415 14 4 

579,662 II — ^ 

519,072 4 2 

303,766 10 ij 

408,324 — 21 



626,998 5 

$19*773 19 
516,229 19 

525,736 15 

563,383 I 

507,763 6 

636.132 10 

674.133 16 
650.878 7 
(iTjAid 15 
646,325 12 
592,762 II 
633,562 8 
621,615 12 
742,72 1 2 
768,166 9 
780,660 19 
701,504 3 
780,679 14 
884,955 — 
781,987 2 



4l 
Ik 



I 

7i 



34 

4 

8i 

3i 
9i 



A^rot; additional 
Duty on fVings. 



£^ 



Sm dm 



148,959 

161 fizz 

122,001 
150,692 
149,770 
126,126 
96,639 

I56>i3* 
90,222 

221 



2 


5t 


10 


6i 


16 


Si 


16 


+f 


I 


1* 


'f 


6i 


16 

I 


4 


II 


»oi 


7 


3i 


9 


7i 



I H 4 



From the before-mentioned circumftances, and 
ia£ts^ which prove, that there had been many ad-r 
dicional employments^ we ma^ reafooably infer, 

£ that 
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that^ there had alio been a confiderable augmentis^' 
tion of inhabitants, who were the more imporunl/ 
to the ftate, becatife they were the moft mduftri- 
ous* But many emigrated, it has been ' faid, ta 
the colonies^ and many pcrifhed by peftilence. 
Yet, the. Lord Chief Juftice Hale infifts, " Thac 
** mankind hath ftill increafcd, even to manifcft 
^ fenfe and experience :'* and becaufe, fays he, this 
is an afferrion of faft, it is impoffibk to be made 
out, b,ut by inftances of faft. If however, he adds^ 
we fliould inftitute a comparifon between the 
prefent time (1670), and the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign (1558), and compare the num- 
ber of trained foldiers then and .now, the number 
of fubfidy men then and now, they will eafily give 
an accouat of a very great inqreafe of people 
within this kingdom, even to admiration ^. 

A mere 

♦ Sec Lord Hale's convincing argumfent in^ ne Origination 
ef Mankind confidered^ ch. yo. Sir John'Dalrymplc found, in 
King William's cabinet, a minute account of the number of 
frer holders in England, which was taken by order of that mo- 
narch, in ordor to find out the proportion between church- 
men, diitenters, and papifb ; and which Sir John has pul> 
lifhed in the Appendix to hx3 Memoits : ~ 

Cojiformifts. Nf^n Con. Papiflt. 

In Canterbury and York - Zyj^'^j^i^j^ 108,676^^ 13*856' 

Contrail with thefe the be- 
fore-mentioned commu- 
nicants and rectt{anti> in 

Tlus Qomparifen^ after allowing for the original innccnra- 
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A mere qucftion of faft, with regard tb the 
hlimbcr of births, at any two diftant periods, may 
cloubtlefs be either coiifirtned, Of difproved, by an 
appeal to the parifti readers j which, containing a 
tolleftion of fa6ls> may be regarded as one of the 
beft proofs, that the nature of the enquiry admits* 
And the Lord Chief Juftice Hale remarked of 
them, b*caufe he was ftruck with the force of 
their evidence, That they gave a greaier demorifira^ 
Hon of the gradual increafe of mdnkitidy than a bun^ 
"dred notional arguments tan either evince or confute. 
For, a greater number of births, in any one period 
more than at any prior epoch, muft proceed from 
fl greater number of breeders; which denotes a 
more nfumerous population* And, from an atten- 
tive examination of fuch proofs, Graunt pro- 
ceeded*, in 1662, to (hew, with great ability, the 
progrcffive increafe of the people, and to prove 
how cafily the country could fupply the capital 

cies of both accounts, fhews a great change in the numbers^ 
in the (^inions> and pradice of the people^ from 1603 to 
4689. 

. * See The Obfervations ott the Bills of Monality. Dodor 
Price has quoted Tindal, for the £i£l. That there appeared, by 
the hearth-books of 1665, in England and Wales, 

I >2 30,000 houfes. 
The acknowledged number in 1690 — i>30o,ooo 

This, if we may credit Tindal, is fufficient evidence of s 
tapid increafe in no long period, Graunt calculated the peo- 
l^le of England and Wales, in i66a, at 6,440,000 perfons. - 

£ a ivith 
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with niuticrous recruits, without acny fcnfiBlc di^- 
nution. 

Having thus traced a gradual progrefs in popu- 
Iation> it is now time to afccrtain the precifc num- 
bers at the Revolution. And Gregory King, who 
has been praifed by Davenant for his refcarch and 
his fldlfidnefs, has left us documents, fronri which 
we may form an cftimatc fufficiently accurate for 
the ufcs of hiftory, or the purpofes of legiflation. 
From an infpeftion of the hearth-books^ and the 
aflTefTments on marriages^ births, and burials. King 
formed calculations of the numbers of families, 
houfcs, and people ; which, according to Dave- 
nant, ** were perhaps more to be relied upon, than 
** any thing that had been ever done of the like 
•^ kind.'' 

It had been the falhion of the preceding age to 
ftate the numbers of mankind, in every country, 
too high: from this period ingenious men- were 
carried away by a reprehenfible felf-fufficiency to 
calculate them too low. Of the ftatcments of 
King, it was remarked by Mr* Robert Harlcy*, 
in 1697, ** Thefe afleffments are no good founda- 
tion i heads at a mediiiHn being (according to the 
computation) per houfe in London only five: 
*' omiffions in the country are probably greater 
" than in London, becaufe numbering the people 
** is there more terrible. The polls are inftances : 
•* families of feven or eight perfons, being not 

• Has!. MSS> in the Mufeum> Nos. 6,837 — 7,021. 

^ numbered 
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^ numbered at above three or four perlbns in fbme 
^ remote counties." Yet, by thus calculating 4x3* 
Jnftead of 5, in every family y which was^ill con- 
fidcred as fynonymous wish boufeboldy this would 
demonftrate an increafe of a million, during the 
foregoing century. So our poets ufed the word 
boufehold to lignify a family living together : Thus, 
Shakspmre : — 

*' Two houfibolds^ both alike in dignity. 
In fair Verona, where we lay our fcene. 
From ancient gi'udgc brcajc to new mupny." 

Thus, Mlf^TOKf 

Of God obfcrvM 
The one juft man alive, by his command* 
j$hould baild a wond'rous ark, as thou beheldft* 
To fave himfelf and houJiMd from amidft 
^ world deyotf to pniverfal wre(:kr 

'J'hus, the more flippwt Swift ; 

In his own church he keeps a fea(| 
Says grace before and after mea( ; 
And calls, without ai^bdiing airs, 
|iis kfiufibold twice a-day to prayers. 

Davenant, by publifliing oriy extrafts from 
King's o^)fervations, and by fpeaking confufcdly 
oi families and k^ufesy has done M injury to King, 
iand to truth. All will appear confiftenc and clear, 
when this ingenious palculator is sdlowed to ipeak 
^f hitpfelf. 

E3 ThQ 
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The number of boujes in the kingdom, ^ 
charged, "fays he, in the books of the Hearth Office 
^t Lady Day 1 690, were, — ^ ^3 ^ 9j2 1 5 : 

But^ whereas the chimney money being charged on 
the tenant, or inhabitant, the divided houfes (tand as 
fo many diftinft dwelling?, in the accounts of the 
faid Hearth Office. And whereas the empty houfes, 
fmichs' ftiops, &c. are included in the faid account, 
all which may very well amount to i in 36 or 37, 
(or near 3 per cent.) which, in the whole, may be 
about 36,000 houfes; it follows, that the true num- 
ber of inhabited houfes is not above - 132903,000 j 
which, howler, we (hall call, in round 

fiumbcrs, — . — 1,300,000 



Having thus adjuffed the number of houfes, wc 
come now, continues he, to apportion the number 
of fouls to each, according to what we have ob- 
ferved from the faid afleirments on marriages, 
births, and burials. 

London within the walls produced 

almoft^ • - . 5f/^houfe, 

Sixteen parifhcs without, fiiU . - 4I 
The reft of the bills of mortality 

almoft - m - 4I 

The othcT cities and market towns 4: 

The viHagcs and hamlets - 4 



So^ 
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So, London and 

Inhabited fifhouCe, Souls. 

mortality con- houfes. 

taincd - - f 05,000 aX 4,57 ' 479,600 
The cities and 

market towns 195,000 4,3 838,5ioa 
^he villages and 

Camlets - 1,000,000 4 4,000,000 



^ tm 



In all - 1,300,000 4,9 ^,318,100 

But, Gonfidering that th? omifliorjj \n phc faid 
^effments may well bc^ 

In London and the 

bills of morjca- 

lity - - - 10 fer cent, or 47,960 fouls 
In the cities and 

market towns - 0. fer cent, or 16,500 
I/) the villages and 

hamlets ^ - i f$r cent, or 40,000 



In all r - - 104,460 fouls J 



It follows, d)at the true number of peoplci^ 
dwelling in the 1,300,000 inhabited houje^y ihouldt 
be - - - - ^ 5i4?2>56o. 

Laftly J whereas the number of tranfitory peo- 
ple, as fcamen and foldiers, may be accounted 
140,0005 whereof nearly one half^ or 6o,oqo^ 
have no place in the faid afTeiTnients : and that the 
fiymber of vagrants, as hawkers, pedlars, crate 

5 4 carriers^ 



\ 
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carriers, gtpfies, thieves> aod beggars, majr b<r 
reckoned 30,000; whereof above one half, or 
20,000, niay not be taken notice of in the faid 
a&fiments, mdcing in all 80,000 perfons: It fol- 
lows, that the whole number of people in £pglan4 
jipd Wales is much about 5,500,0005 viz. 

In London - *• - 530,000 fppls' 

In the other cities and towns - 870,000 
Xn the villages and hamlets - 4,100,000 

In all - - - 5,500,000 

The number of inhabited houjes 

being about - ' - 1,300,000 

The number of yj^w/V/Vj about 1,360,000 

The people anfwer at 4I >fer }>pufe, and 4 $er 
family. 

Thus much from Gregory King's Political Ob- 
fcrvations ♦• And his ftatemcnts are doubdefs viery 
curious, and even exaft, through we now know^ 
that the number of dwellers, which he allowed to 
every houfe, and to every family, was a good deal 
under the truth, as Mr. Robert Harley at the time 
Ai/pedled. 

Subftquent inquirers have enumerated the houfes 
and the inhabitants of various villages, towns, and 
cities, inftea4 of relying on the defcdtivc returns of 

• There is a very fair copy of King's Obfcrvations, in 
MSS. HarL Brit. Muf. No. 1,898. 

taxf 
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|ax-gatherers. Doftor Price became at lengA 
/difpofed to admit, fix)m the enumerations whid^' 
be had fc«n, that five perfons and a fixth, refidc ii^ 
jsvery houfc*. Mr. Howlct, from a ftiU greater 
number of enumerations, infifts f for five and two- 
fifths.. It will at laft be found, perhaps J, that fivn 
and two-fifths are the Cnalleft number, which, on 
^n average of the whole kingdom, dwells in eyeiy 
houfe. 

Litde doubt can lurely now remain of there 
having been m England and Wales 1,300^000 in^ 
habited houfes at th^ Revohirion. Were we to 
fnukiply this number by finje^ it would dcmonftram 
a populati):^n of i^x rpillions and a half; were we (p 

♦ Reverfionary Payments, v. li. p. 288* 
•f Examination of Price, p, 14.5. 

J In 1773» Dr. Price infifted ihat there were ntf juiie fi've sm 
e^ery bou/e. [Obfcrvations on Reverfionary Payments, 3d edi- 
tion, p. 184.] In 1783, the Do^rfeemed willing to allow 
five one-iixth in every houfe: fiotheAill contends* That if 
you throw out of the calculation Liverpool, Manchefter^ Bir- 
mingham, and other populous towns, the number in every 
houfe ought to ht Up than five. [Obiervations on Reverfionary 
payments^ 4th edit» v. iL p. 288<— 9.] The Rev. Mr. New 
made a very accurate enomeratipn .of the.pariih of Sc« Philip 
and St# Jacob in the cit^ of Briilol, during the year 1781, 
and found i>529 inhabited houfes, and therein 9,850 fouls. 
Thefe numbers prove, that more than fix one -third dwell in 
every houfe. And fron» this enumeration we may infer. That 
in the full inhabited city of Briilol,' fix at leaft refide in every 
houfe. lU in the fpirit of Doflor Price, we throw out of the 
calculation all populous places, and fiudioufly colled fuch 
« decaying towns as Sandwich^ the proportion to every houfe 
pofi be limited to /"i^ 

multiply 
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multiply by five and two-fifths, or even by fiv« 
^nd one-fifth, this operation would carry the nunm* 
bcr up nearly to (even nnillions : and kven miUioni^ 
were confidered by fome of the mod intelligent 
iTien of that day, as the whole amount of the people 
of this kingdom at the Revolution. 

Rut, if we take the loweft humber, of fix mil- 
lions and a half, and compare it with five millions, 
the higheft number probabjy in 1588, this compa- 
lAfon would evince an increafe of a million and a 
half in the fubfequcnt century, and of more than 
four millions, from 1377. -Yet, Doftor Price con- 
fidered the epoch of the Reformation (1517) as a 
period of greater population than the sera of th^ 
Hevolution. 

In giving an account of the reign of King Wil- 
liam^ Sir, John Dalrymple remarks, *\That fbree 
and twenty regiments, *ii;ere completed ip fix weeks^ 
This is doubtlcfs an adequate proof of the ardour 
of the times, but it is a very flight evidence of zt\ 
overflowing populoufnefs.. Want of employment 
often fends recruits to an army, which, in more in- 
duftrious years, would languifh without hope of 
reinforcements. We may learn, indeed, from Sir 
Jofiah Child, That it was a queftion agitated, dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II. f^ If we have more 
^^ people now than in former ages, how came it to 
pafi, that in the times of Henry IV. and V. and 
even in prior times, we could raife fuch great 
armies, and employ them in foreign wars, and 
" yet retain a fufficient number to defend the 

'f king- 
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^ kingdom, and to cultivate our lands at home ? 
^* I anfwcr firft," fays this judicious writer, *^ that 
** bignefs of armies is not a certain indication of 
*' the numeroufnefi of a nation, but fometimes of 
" the government and diftribution of the lands ; 
5' where the prince and lords are owners of the 
** whole territory : although the people be thin^ 
f^ the armies upon occafion may be very great, as 
in Fez and Morocco. Secondly, princes armie§ 
in Europe are become more proportionable tp 
their purfe$, than to the numbers of their peor 
^'ple/' 

Thus much it was thought proper to premiie^ 
with regard to the previous condition and policy of 
England, as well as its populoufnefs at different 
periods anterior to The Revolunon, when thiij 
JEsTiMAT^ begins. 



€€ 
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Chap. IV. 

Opinions as to (be Strength of Nations. — RefleSlions.-^ 
The real Power of England^ during King fFilliam^s - 
Reign. -^The State of the Nation.— The Lojfes of 
her Trade from King fVilliam's Wars. — Her Com- 
merce revives, — Complaints of Decline^ amidji her 
Profperity. — RefieSlions. 

THEORISTS are not agreed, in refpeft 
to thofe circumftances, which form the 
ftrength of nations, cither adtual, or comparative. 
One confiders the power of a people " to confift ii> 
their numbers and wealth." Another infifts, '^ that 
the force of every community moft eflentially 
depends on the capacity, valour, and union of the 
leading charafters of the ftate." And a third, 
adopting partly the fentiments of both, contends^ 
'* that though numbers and riches are highly im- 
portant, and the refources of war oiay decide 4 
conteft, where other advantages are equal i yet the 
refources of war, in hapds that cannot employ 
them, are of little avail, fince manners are as effcn- 
tial, as either people or wealth.'* 

It is not the purpofe of this Eftimate ^o amui^ 
the fancy with uninftrudkive definitions, or to be- 
wilder the judgment with verbal difputations, which 
are as unmeaning as they arc unprofitable. The 

glories 
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glories of the war of 1756 have caft a continued 
ridicule on the far-famed Eftimator of the manners 
end principles of thofe times. Recent ftruggles have 
thrown equal ridicule on other calculators of an 
analogous Ipirit. And we may find reafon in the 
end to conclude, that the qualities of the mind, 
either vigorous or effeminate, have undergone, in 
this ifland, no unhappy change, whatever alte- 
ration there certainly is in the labour of the hands 
of our people, from the epoch of the Revolution 
to the prefcnt moment. 

But, from general remark, let us defcend to 
minute inveftigations, with regard to the progref- 
five numbers of the people, to the extent of their 
induftry, and to the fucceflive . amount of their 
traffic and accumulations ; beCaufe our refources 
arofe then, as they arife now, from the land -and 
labour of this ifland alone. 

The infult offered by France to the fovereignty 
of England, by giving an afylum to an abdicated 
monarch, and by difputing the right of a high- 
minded people to regulate their own affairs, forced 
King William into an eight years war with that 
potent country, which he perfonally hated, and 
with which he ardently, wifhed to quarrel. He 
had therefore no inclination to weigh in very fcru- 
pulous fcales. the wealdi of his fubjedb againft the 
greater opulence of their rivals, who were in thofe 
days more induftrious, and were further advanced 
in the practice of manufacture, and knowledge 

of 
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of traffic. Yet, the defirc of that warlike rrtd- 
narch being feconded by the zeal of his people^ 
whofc refources were not then equal to thcif 
bravery, he was enabled to engage in an arduous 
difpute for the moft honouFable end. Happy ! 
had hoftilities endedi as foon as the indcpendenctf 
of the nation wis vindicated from infult, and whert 
the interefts of the peoplfe required the ccfTation 
of warfare. 

We may form a fiifficient jiidgment of thff 
ftrength of England, at that a2ra> from the foUow- 
ing detail : 

The number oi fighting men, according to the 
Calculation of Gregory Kingj as cited with ap- 
probation by Da^cnant, was 1,308,000; yet the 
one- fourth of the people formed the nien fit fof 
war, whatever may have been the real popular 
tion of England, during the reign of King Wil-s 
iiaixi- 

The yearly incomJc of^ the nation 
from its land and labour amount- 
ed, if we may credit the ftatement 
of Gregory King, to - - £-^i,SOoyoco 

The yearly expence of the people 
for their neceffary fubfiftence - - 41,700,000 



* I lilt 



The yearly accumulation of profit £. 1,800,000 



The 
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'the value of the whole kingdom, according t<J 
Gregory King, j^. 6 5 0,000,000 ♦; which, forming 
the capital whence income arofe, was no proper 
fund for taxation. 

Davenant ftates, from various conjiSfurcs and cal^ 
culaMnSf the circulating money at ^.18,500,000 f, 
while there yet cxifted in the nation no paper- 
money, and little circulation ; which, by facilita- 
ting the eafy transfer of property, is fo favourable 
to the levying of taxes. 

King James's annual income amounted only to 
£42^061^9 $6. ys. 9f^:jlj which was a greater re- 
venue than any of bis predeceiS>rs had * ever 
enjoyed^ 

Of this there remained in the exchequer, on 
the fth of November, i6S3y ^«80ji*38 §; which 

* See Gregory King's Polit. Obfcrv. in MSS. HarL 
Brit.Mof. Ngu i^SpS. 

f Gregory Eling having fkzttd the filver coin at eight 
million «^nd a half in 168 9, and the gold coin at three million^ 
Mr. Robert Harley thereupon remarked, ** That the mint ac^^ 
founts would make us believe there is more gold coin than 
three million; but both aceouUtt together would make a good 
eftimate."-«-M^S. HarL Brit. Muf. 1,898. The circulating 
coin may therefore be taken at eleven million and a half 
during King William'j reign. It was one of the tenets of 
Doctor Price, to maintain^ that we had more coins in ctrcu* 
lation, during thofe times than at prefent. 

J Hift. of Debts, p. G-^* 

§ For the accurate informations, which thefe fheets convey 
from a tranfcript of the Exchequer-books in King William and 
Qgeen Anne's reigns, the public owe an additional obligation, 
and the compiler a kindnefs, to the liberal commuBication of 
Mr. Aftle. 

H , little 
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little enabled King William either to defray thd 

expences of the Revolution, or to prepare for i 

yhLT with France. 

The nett income paid into the exchequer, in 

1691, from the cuftoms and excife, from the 
land, and from polls, amounted only to j^.4,249,757 j 

of which there were applied towards carrying on 
the war >C*3>393>634i and to the fupport of the 
civil eftabliihmcnt iC 856,1 23 ♦. 

The average of the annual fupplies during the 
war, which were raifed with difficulty from a dif- 
fatisfied people, amounted only to jf. 5,1 05,505 f ; 
whence we may form an opinion of the force, 
which could then be exerted, though it muft be 
admitted, that the fanie nominal fum had in thofc 
days a greater power than it had in after times. 

There were borrowed by the government, at an 
intereft of fcven and eight per cent, while the 
legal intereft of money was only fix, from 
the 5th of November, 1688, to Lady-day, 
1702 - - . - j£.44»ioo,795; 

Of which there were mean while 

repaid - - - • 3^^^34fOi9 ; 

Of this debt there remained due at - 

Lady-day, 170a it * • iC« 10,066,777 



So unproduftive had each branch of taxes proved, 
during every year of the war, that the revenue, 
which had exifted before it began, fell above one-- 

* Mr. Aftlc*$ Tranfcripu f M. 

; Id. 

half 
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naif in five years*; and the deficiencies appeared 
to have fwelled, before the fefllon of 1606', to 
vhat was then deemed the enormous fum of 
£•6^600,4605 which greatly enfeebled every ex- 
ertion of the government, by the advance iii the 
j)rice of all things. The annual colleftion of 
taxes, to the amount of two million and a half> 
more than had been levied on the country in prcr 
Ceding times, while their foreign tradie was cut off. 
Was alone fiifficierit to embarrafs a people, who had 
greater powers of induftry and circulation. It i& 
krt inftriiftivt fa6t, which is tranfmitted by Dave-. 
bant, that impofts did not then enhance the price of 
the coriimoditj^ to the confumer, when in its higheft 
ftate pf improvement, Eiit fell oh the grower; 
who fold the articfe in its rudeft condition: the 
cxcifc did not raifc the price of npalt, , but lowered 
the price of Barley. A^id this faft evinces how 
inuch confUmption was embarrafled, and circula- 
]tion obftrudedi during the diftteflcs of thie Revo- 
lution w^r. 

The aniiiial Value of the fiirplus produce of the 
land ind labour of England, which was then e:^« 
jported to foreign coiiatries, amounted only td 
j^.4io86,o87. Had the cbins of England been 
as numerous . as Davenlnt fuppofed them^ they 
could not long have carried on a war beyond ihc 
limits of the empire. Atid thie cargoes, which 
were thus lent abro^, coUld not^ from their incon- 
(iderablcnefs; hav<? filled a mighty Void, for any, 
length of years. 

* Dare 'aiit'$ Effiiy on Wayi and Meai^ 

i" The 
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The tonnage of Englifli (hipping, which were 
annually employed for the exportation of the be- 
fore-mentioned cargoes, amounted only to 190,5 3 j 
tons ; which, if we allow them to have been navi- 
gated at the rate of twelve mariners to every two 
hundred tons, required only 11,432 failorsj yet 
this was the principal nurfery^ whence the navy 
of England could alone be manned> during the 
wars of King William. 

The following ftatement will grve us ideas fuffi- 
cicntly accurate of the progreflive force of the 
royal fleet : 

Tons. Sailors. 

Which in 1660 carried 62,594 - — 

in 1675 - 69,681 - 30,951 

in 1688 - iai,032 - — 

in 1695 - 112,400 - 45,000 



Such, then, was the naval force that, during, 
the hoftilities of William, could be fent into the 
line againft the potent navy of France, which, in 
one bufy reign, had been created, and raifed to 
greatnefs. It was found almoft impoffiWe to man 
the fleet, though the admiralty were empowered 
by Parliament to lay ftrift embargoes on the mer- 
chants Ihips \ And this alone ought to give us 

a leiTon 

. ^ Sir Jj, Dalrymple has puUifhed a paper [^Appendix^ 
^. 242.] in order to judify King William from the charge**^ 
«* of not exerting the natural (Irength of England* in a fea^ 
war againft France^ after the battle, of La iiogue;'* whid^ 

proves 
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a leflbn of what importance it is to the ftate to 
augment the native race of carpenters and failors 
by every poflible means. 

The great debility of England, during the war 
of the Revolution, arofe from the prafticc of 
hoarding in times of diftruft, which prcventfed cir- 
culation ; from the diforders of the coin, that greatly 
augmented the former evil, while the government 
iffued tallies of wood for the fupplying of Ipecie; 
from the inability of the people to pay taxes, 
while they could find no circulating value, either 

proves, that his miniflers thought it impofSble to iacreafe the 
fleet ;— -'' as not having (hips enough, nor men, unlefs we flop 
even the craft- trade." There are a variety of documents in 
the Plantation-ofHce, which dcmonftrate the fame poiition. 
And fee the fubjoined comparative view of the fleets of France 
and of England) in 1693. 

The /oUowiii|r a Comparifim of tHe French nnd Enslifh fleets in 16939 
formed from liAs brought into the Houfe of Commons by Secretaty 
Trenchard," will (hew how nearly equal ihcy were in forco^ even 
fuhfequent to tlic vidlory of La Hogue in the preceding year. [BibL 
Hirley, Brit; Mufeum, No. 19^98.] 
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for their labour or property : add to thefe, the 
turbulence of the lower orders, and the treachery 
of the great. And above all, if we may believe 
the minifters of King William*, Nobody knew one 
day what a Houfe cf Commons would do the next. 

From this review of the debility of England, wc 
may with the more propriety inquire into die lofles 
of our trade, during that diftrefsful war. A more 
confirmed commerce could not have? flood fo rude 
a fhock as our manu&ftures and commerce re- 
ceived, from the imbecility of friends, no lefs than 
from the vigour of foes, amidft a difaftrous courfo 
of hoftilities of eight years continuance. And the 
clamours, which were in the end juftly raifed 
againft the managers of the marine, were affuredly 
founded in prodigious lofTes. An examination of 
the following proofs will evince this melancholy 
truth: 

Value of 
Ships cTeartd outwArdd* tktn cargo«<« 

Years. Tons Eng. D® foreign. Total. £, 

»688 -*- 1^,533 — 95.267 — 285,90a — 4,086,087 
1696 — 91,767 — 83,024 — i74»79» -*" 2,729,52* 

Annual lofs 98,766 — 12,243 --^ 111,009 — 1*356,56/ 

The ilctt revenue of the pofts in -^ 1688 £, 76^318 
©• — ^ — — 1697 58,672 1 

Dr. Davenant took a different way to go to th«' 
lame pointy becaufe he bad ho( aeceis to a betcer«r 

• Dal. Mem. Appendix, p. 240I 

+ Mr. Aftlc's Tranfcript. "^^ 

Having 
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•■ • . . ». . 

Having ftated the yearly amount of the cuftoms', 
from i688to 1695 inclu five, he inferred from the 
annual defalcations: *' So that it appears fuffi- 
ciendy, that in genferal, fince this war, our trade 
is very much diminifhed, as by a medium of ^ 
feven years the cuftoms are leflcned about 
>C- 138,707. 7 J. a year/' Dr. Davenant juftly 
complained of the breaches of the Aft of Naviga* 
tion, " during the flack adminiftration of this. 
*' war ;'* fo that ftrangers feem to have beaten us 
out of our own ports. For, it was obferved> that 

;here were, in the port of London, 

Tons D** 

Englifh. foreign. Total. 

Puring the ytar 1695 ♦ -^ 65,788 -^ 83,238 -^ 149,026 

.It would be injurious to conceal, that the fame 
able author, who feeqn?^ however, to have fome--^ 

1 • 

^ If with the year mentioned by Davenant, we contrail the 
following years, ^e (hall fee an adoniihing increafe of the na- 
vigation and'commerce qf Londpn. Thus, there were entered 
|n this great port. 
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The number of (hips, which were regiftered in the port of 
London, in the year ending the 30th Sept. 1793, was 1,886, 
^parrying 378^787 tons, 

F 3 times 
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times complained without a caufe, acknowledged. 
That perhaps no care nor wifdom in t1ie world 
could have fully protefted our trade during this 
*' laft war with France/* 

An attentive examination of the numbers of our 
Ihips cleared outwards, and of the cargoes export- 
ed in them, will convince every candid mind, that 
in every war there is a point of depreflion, in trade> 
as there is in all things, beyond which it does not 
decline ; and from which it gradually rifcs beyond 
the extent of its former greatnefs, unlefs it meet 
with additional checks. And the year 1694* 

marked. 



♦ The following detail, from the Plantation-ofHce, will 
give the reader a Hill clearer view of the 'navigation of Eng- 
land, during the embarrafTments of the Revolution war« 



Ships cleared outwards. 

Tons jy* 

Ensliih. foreign. Total. 

1*91 J London, 44,9x2 - 59>75<^ - »04»66» 
lOutportSy 731I76 - 28,752 - 10 1 1928 

Total} 118,088 * 88,50a - 206,590 



. f London, 39,648-41,500 
' ^^loutportf, 33,408-28,224 



81,748 
61,632 



Total, 73>o56 - h*7H ' '-4i»78o 
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Ships entered inwards* 

Tons D" 

EngUfli. foreign. Total. 

36,512 - 80,875 - Ii7»3^7 

32,616- 27,876- 60,492 



69,118 - 108,751 ' i77»879 
Balance of Trade, 2 8,6 1 1 
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marked, probably, the loweft ftatc to which the 
eight years hoftilitics of that difaflrous period 
beat down die national traffic. But the com- 
merce of England, <vhich is fuftaincd by immenfe 
capitals, and infpired by a happy (kill and dili* 
gcnce, may be aptly compared to a fpring of 
mighty powers, that always exerts its force in pro- 
portion to the weight of its compreflion i and that 
never fails to rebound widi augmented energy, when . 
the preffurc is removed by the return of peace* 
It is neverthelefs a faft equally true, that however 
the cel&tion of war may give frelh ardour to our 
indulhious clailes at home, and enable .our mer- 
chants to export cargoes of unexampled extent; 
yet, there are never wanting writers, who, during 
this profperous moment, conr>plain of the decline 
of our manufaftories, and the ruin of our trade. 
It is propofed to illuftrate both thefe fafts, in the 
following fheets; becaufe, from the illuftration wc 
may derive both intelligence, and amufement. 

Of the foregoing detail it ought to be obferved> that it 
does not appear in the Plantation-oHice altogether in this 
form : the number of fhips, EngHih and foreign, entered ei- 
ther in London and the outports, is only fpecified, and the 
average tonnage of each thus particularly given : the Engliih 
ihjps in the port of London were eftimated at 1 1 7 tons each; 
the foreign at 1 25 tons each : the Englifh fhips at the out* 
ports at 72 each; the foreign at 98 tons each. Whence 
the editor was enabled, by an eafy calculation, to lay before 
the public a more preciie account of the commerce of £ng« 
land, during the war of the Revolution, Uan has yet been 
4U>ne. 

F 4 Let 
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Let U5 then attend to the following proofi i 

» 

Value of car- 
Ships cleared outwards. goes exportedf^ 
TonsEog. D' foreign. TotaL £. 

Peace of Ryf^f ^ 

' wick, 1697 1 *++'*^4- - 100,524 - 244,788 - S^S^S^y^T 

1699T 

1700 1^ *93»703 - U'^^S - 337*328 - 6,709,881^ 

1701J — - — — ■ 

In addition to this fatisfadory detail, let iis con- 
fider the revenue of the poft-office, which, fhcw- 
ing the extent of correfpondence, at different pe- 
riods, fumilhes no bad proof of the progrels of* 
commerce. The nett income of the pofts, accord- 
ing tp an average of the eight years of King Wil- 
liam's wars - - - - jC.67,222 
D** of die four years of fubfequent 

peace - - - - 82,319*, 

Yet, amidft all this profperity, Polex£bo> one of 
^he Board of Trade, publifhed a difcourfe'\y \n^ 
1697, in order to Ihew, " That, fo great had been 
the loflcs of a fevcn years war, if a great ftock be 
abfolutely neceffary to carry on a great trade, we 
may reafonably conclude the ftock of this nation 
is fo diminilhed, it will fall ftiort j and that, with- 
out prudence and induftry, we fhall rather con- 
fume what is left, than i^cover what we have loft.'*. 
Davenant, the antagonift of Polexfen, ftunned every^ 



* Mr. Aftle's Tranfcript. 

•Jl* Difcoarfe on Tradi, Coin, and Pafcr Credit, 
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foffce-houfe, at the fame time, with his declama- 
tions on the decay of commerce. "It will be a, 
^« great matter for the prefent/* fays he *, " if wc 
*' can recover the ground our trade has loft during 
** the laft war." But we have fccn, that we had 
already ^ixn^d/uferior' ground at the precifc mo- 
inent wherein he, in this manner, lamented our 
recent lofTes both of fhipping and trade. So dif- • 
ferent are the deduftions of theory from the in* 
formations of experience, that temporary interrup- 
tions are conftantly miftaken for fymptoms of 
habitual decline. y\nd our commercial writers. 
Owing to this caufe, arc full of well-meaning 
ialfchood, while they fornctimes propagate pur- 
pofed deception. 

■ Phyfic is their hane : 

The learned leaches in defpalr depart. 

And (hake their heads, dejpondin^ of their art. 

The Revoliltion may juftly be regarded as an 
event in our arfnals, the moft memorable and in-, 
tcrefting; becaufe its effe<5ts have been, the hap- 
pieft, in refpeft to the fecurity, the comfort, and! 
profperity of the people. Yet, it has for fomc 
years been infifted, with a plaufibility, which pre- 
cludes the charge of intended paradox, that every 
caufe of depopulation — a devouring capua/, the 
wafte of wars, the dr^in ofjianding armies, emigre^ 
fions to the colonies, the engrojjing of farms, the in^ 

f Difcourfe on Trade, 1698. 

clofwg^ 
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chjmg of commons ^ the high price cf provijionsy an^ 
vniounded luxwy-^aW have concurred, fince that 
fortunate a?ra, to difpeople the nation 5 the num- 
bers of which, it is pretended, have decrcafed a 
million and a half, and dill continue to decreafe. 

In oppofition to fuch controvertifts it is not 
fufficient to argue. That, having traced a gradual 
advance in population, during fix centuries ofpo- 
lineal diftraftion and domeftic mifer/, and proved 
an addition of more than four millions to the ori- 
ginal ftcck, in 1066, notwithftanding wafteflil 
ivars, dcfolating famines, and habitual debility; 
we ought thence to infer, that the pofition of a . 
decreqfing populoufnefsy during a period the moft 
free, and profperous, and happy, can alone be 
maintained, by the decifive proof of enumerations, 
or at leaft, by a mode of induction, which is equal 
to them in the weight of its inference. It is pro- 
pofed then, to continue a brief review of the prin- 
cipal occurrences in our hiftory, fincc the year 
1688, that could have either carried on the former' 
progreft of our population, or have promoted a 
gradual decline. 

The Revolution did not indeed prodtice fb much 
any alteration in the forms of the conflitution, as it 
changed the maxims of adminiftration ; which have 
every where (b great an influence on the condition 
of the governed. Yet, from thence a new sera is 
faid * to have commenced, in which the bounda 

^ filackfl. Com. vol. L p. 213. 

of 
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of prerogative and liberty have been better de- 
fined, the principles of government more tho- 
roughly examined and underftood, and the rights 
of the fubjeft more explicitly guarded by legal 
provifions, than in any other period of the Englifli 
hiftory. One article alone, in the Declaranon of 
Rights, was worth, on account of the confolation, 
which it adminiftered to the lower orders, the 
whole expcnce of the enfuing war : " That ex- 
ceffive bail fhall not be required, or exceflivc fines 
be impofed, or cruel and unufual punifhmcnts be 
inflated/' Philofophers have juftly remarked, that 
feverity of chaftifcmcnt has as natural a tendency 
to debafe mankind, as mildnefs to elevate them. 
It was not fo much from the declaration, that 
tl?e levying money without conjent of Parliament is 
unlawful^ that private property was fecured, as 
from the impartial adminiftration of juftice, which 
has regularly flowed from the independence of 
the Judges. Anderfon* did not forget to give "a 
brief view of the eftablifhment of that free conlH- 
tution, as it did certainly contribute greatly, in 
its confequences, to the advancement of our in- 
duftry, manufadurest commerce, and (hipping, as 
weH as of our riches and people, notwithftanding 
feveral cxpenfive and bloody wars.** 

The hearth-money was foon after taken away ; 
<* being a great oppreffion (fay the ParMament) 
of the poorer fort, and a badge of flavery upon the 

• Chron. Ace. of Com. toI. ii. p. 189.— 95. 

whole." 
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^hole." During the fame feflion, the firft bountjf 
w^s given on the exportation of corn: "How 
much," fays that laborious writer, " this bounty has 
contributed to the improvement of hufbandry, is 
too obvious to be difputed :" and accordingly, the 
year 1699 has been npticed as the epoch of the laft 
great dearth of corn in England; A flourifliing 
agriculture muft have neceffarily promoted popu- 
loufnefs in two rcfpefts ; by offering encourage- 
ment to labour i by furniihing a fupply ofprovU 
fions at once conftant and cheap, which were both 
ciftremely irregular in former times. The aft of 
toleration, which was at the fartie time pafled, by 
*' giving eafe to fcrupulous confcicnces," tended to 
promote our induftry and traffic, and confequently 
the progrefs of population : for, we may learn of 
Sjr Jofiah Child how many people had been driven 
out of England, from the rife of the Puritans in* 
the reign of Elizabeth, to the blefled aera of to-' 
Icration, 

On the other hand, it has been already Ihcwn 
how much the eight-years war, which grew out 
qf tl>e Revolution, diftrcfTed t}ie foreign trade of 
England, As King William employed chiefly the 
troops of other rations; as the profligate and , the 
idle principally recruited the army ; as humanity 
pow foftcned the rigours of war ; it may be juftly 
doubted, if we loft a greater number by the mifc- 
ries of the camp, than were acquired by the ar- 
rival of refugees, who, during that period, fought 
fccurity in England, And ^of ^s opinion was 
6. Doftoi: 
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t)oftor Davcnant *, who was no unconcerned (pee* 
tator of thofe eventful tinnes. Yet, k is a known 
fe6t, chat the taxes, which were fuccefllvely im- 
pofcd, did not produce in proportion to their aug-- 
mentations. And if we attribute this unfavourable 
circumftance to the inability and preflures. of the 
people, more than to the novelty of contributions, 
to the enmity of many againft the new government, 
and to the diforders of the coin, we ought un- 
doubtedly to infer, that the impofition of additional 
burdens neceflarily (lopped the progrefs of num- 
bers. The average price of wheat, from 1692 to 
\6^gyVf2i%nc2iY\y eight Jbillings the bujhely according to 
Fleetwood. There have been terrible years dearths 
of corn, faid Swift, and every place is ftfewed 
with beggars ; but dearths are common in better 
climates, and our evils here lie much deeper. 

Never theiefs, internal traffic flourifhcd la thd 
mean time. In 1689, the manufaftures of cop- 
per and brafe were revived, rather than intro^ 
duced. The Sword-blade company, which f<?cded 
in Yorkfhirc, *' broughtf oVei- foreign Workmen.'* 
The French refugees improved the febrie1& of 
paper, and of filk, efpecially the lufeftriflgik and 
alamodes; which were fo much^i^dahi^d b/ 
Parliament, that the weavers, beings ^citi^ in- 
crcafed in numbers, as ivell asr in infdleiifcei "bfefore 
the ycat 1 697/ riiitd a tumult' ift'IjOhd6n • i^ainft 

• Vol. iii. p. 369. 

f And. Ghron. PkC6. of db^m.^ v'dl. Br p. 19^. 
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the wearers of Eaft India manufadturcs *. The 
cftablilhment 9f the Bank of England in 1694, 
by facilitating public and private circulation, pro- 
duced all the falutary efFcdts, that were orginalljr 
foretold, becaufc it has been conftantly managed 
with a prudence, integrity, and caution, which 
have never been exceeded. Ry giving encourage- 
ment to filheries, in 1695, a hardy race muft have 
been greatly multiplied ; and by encouraging, in 
1696, the making of linens, fubfiftence was given 
to the young and the old. 

The conclufion of every lengthened war de- 
prives many men of fupport, who are therefore 
obliged to re-enter once more into the competitions 
of the world. Yet, Doftor Davenant f aflured the 
Marquis of Normanby, in 1699, *^ that we really 
want people and hands to carry on the woollen and 
linen manufaftories together." Admitting the 
truth of an affertion, of which indeed there is no 
reafon to doubt, the obfervation is altogether con- 
liftent with fafts and with principles. In lefs than 
two years from the peace of Ryfwick, the dif- 
banded idlers had been all engaged in the manu- 
fedories, which we have feen eftablilhed, and in 
the foreign traffic, that has been fhewn to have 
flouri(hcd fo greatly from this epoch to the de- 
mifc of King William, Now, what does the pofi- 

tion of Davenant prove, more than that uncommon 

J. 

^ And. Chron. Ace. of Com. vol. ii. p. 220. 
t Eflay on Eaft India Trade, p. 46. 

demand 
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demand never fails to produce remarkable fcarcity, 
till a fufficient fupply has been found ? And Sir 
Jofiah Child was therefore induced, a hufndred 
years ago, to lay it down as a nnaxim j Stui as 
cur employment is for people ^ Jo many will our people 
be. Were we now to compare the circumftancc 
mentioned bj Sir John Dalrymple, of the raifmg 
of threc-and-twcnty regiments in fix weeks, dur- 
ing the year 1689, with the faft ftatcd by Doc- 
tor Davenanr, " of the fcarcity of hands" in 1699, 
we ought to infer, that an alteration of manners, 
owing to whatever caufe, had in the mean time 
taken place ; and that the lower orders of men ha^ 
learned from experience, to prefer the gainful em- 
ployments of peace to the Icfs profitable, and more 
dangerous, adventures of war. 

Yet, admitting that the moral caujes before-men- 
tioned had naturally produced an augmentation of 
numbers, during the reign of William, we ought 
here to remark, that the people who chiefly Ihared 
in the felicities, or were incommoded by the fac- 
tions of thcrfe times, muft have drawn their firft 
breath prior to the Revolution : the middle-aged, 
and the old, who enafted the laws, and as minifters, 
or magiftrates, carried them into execution, muft 
have been born, during the diftraftions of the 
civil wars, or amid the contefts of the adminiftra* 
tion of Charles L : and the gallant youth, who 
fought by the fide of King William,, muft have 
firft fccn the light foon after the Reftoration. 

fiut» it ought here to be ftStted^ as a circum- 
5 ftan^c. 
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Itance, which may be fuppofed to have checlcea 
the progrefs of pppulationi that there had been 
adbually raifedi though with fome difRculty, oh 
nearly feven miUioiis tf people, in thirteen 
years* - - /;: 58^698,688. i^s. SJ.i 

If we average this fum by the number of years; 
We (hall gain a pretty cxad: idea '6f King William's 
knmial income - - iC-4i4iJ>36o: 

And if frorti this wc dedudb Kiftg 

James's revenue - - 2,061,8561 

»- ,» . «... 

Thebalariccofaugtheiitatiohwillbe £. 2,453,504; 

.»■■..- .» • 

• ■ * . 

The principal of the public debt 

on the J ill of Decembfer 1697 

was . - . i;.2ij5i5i743j 

Whereon was paid ^n annual inkreft 

Jof - - - £. 1^246,376; 

And| thefe fadts fliew how miich more the people 
Were burthened in the latter^ thah in the foi-mer; 
reign. 

It has neverthelefs been provcdi that manufac- 
tures flouriihed in the mean time ; that there wai 
a great demand for labour; that the foreign traffic: 
and navigation of England doubled, from the 
peace of Ryfwick to the accelTibn of Queen Anne. 
Forj the re-coinage of the filver nlean timfe pro- 
duced an exhilarating efFeft on induftrvi in thi^ 
lame proportion as the dcbafcment of the current 

* Mr. Addei Tranfcript. 
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^oin b always difadvantageous to the lower or- 
ders, and di(honourable to the ftate. The revi- 
Tal of public credit, after the peace of Ryfwick, 
and the rifing of the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land to par, ftren^cned private ponfidence, at 
the fame time^ that thefe caufes invigorated our 
nianufa(5lures and our trade. And, the fpirit of 
popuiici6n was ftill more animated by the niai^y 
td:^ of naturaUzation, which were readily palled, 
during eycry feflion, in the rejgn of William j ^nd 
which cjicfarly eviace, how many induftrjous fo- 
reigners found (hclter in England, from the perfc- 
0Ut\Qn of countries, lefs tolerant and free. 



<?H a;>. 
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C H A P. V. 

^be Vt^ar of ^een Anke.—lUe Sti^enffh $f the Air- 
tion. — The Lojfes of Trade. — The Revhal ^ 
Trade. — Complaints of its Decline.— The Laws of 
^^een Anne, for promoting the Cojnmercial Interefis 
of the 'Nation.'— The Union.^^RefleSlions^ 

ANEW war, ftill more bloody and glorious 
than the former, enfued on the accetfion of 
Queen Anne. All Europe either hated the tmpe- 
rioufhefs, or dreaded, at lengthy the power of 
Lewis XIV, But it was his " owning and declar- 
ing the pretended prince of Wales to be king 
«of England, Scodand, and Ireland/^ which was the 
avowed caufe of the hoftilitics of Gfeat? Britain 
againft France j though private motives have gene* 
fally more influence than public pretences^ When 
her treafurcr fat down to calculate the coft, he found 
refources in his own prddence. Her general iaw 
armies and alliances rife out of his own genius fof 
war and negotiation. And both eftimated rights 
iince a favourable change had gradually taken 
place in the fpirit, as well as in the abilities of the 
peopk« 
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If we inqxjare mmt fntnutely ioto the national 
ftrcngth^'wrihall fin4 thatEn^and and Wal^s now 
contained ^out ^ , •- iw/oc^ciot) fig^rting n^ia* 

^'lie Union With Scotland 

■»•-•'■ . . -^ . >' 

added to thefe about -r 325,000 



m^^m^^^fi^^^* 



60 the united kingdom 

Qontained ^ - ^,025,000 



» ! ■ • I ' 
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3ut troops, without ototiqr P carry tham to wa^, 

with all that foldicrs x^equifet (Ore of |ittl^ ayaik 

;And happy is it for this natiOiij at leaft, that there 

is a fqcceflive rife in the ^quopiuladoqs of our 

:weakh, ia the fanne mannert ap we havip ^^a4y 

iotn^ there :is a conjcinual :pf Qgirei^ [ in our papula-* 

sjtions owinig to the vafious me^s, whi^.indivi<« 

-4uals conftantly ufe, to meliorate th# pwncon* 

ditiont There can be Iklte idoybt $heo» though 

Gregory King fuppofed tbe contrary, that the pro- 

vd^(5)are cap^l and annu^V gains cf the people were 

greater, at the acceflion of .An^e, than they h^d 

-beei), during the preceding re^ *, or in any fornoer 

perioi 

Godfll- 

« 

• After fo expenfire a war juft ended, fays Anderfon, it 

V^ave foreigners a high idea of the wealth and grandeur of 

.J^ngUnd, to fee two millions JierUng fublcnbed lor in thru days* 

(by the new £afi India Company in 1698) and there were 

l^erlpns ready %q fubfcribe as much more : For, althbtigk^ fince 

6 a ib^ 
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God6]ph!n and Marlbomugh had not to cbn^, 
tend with the embarraiTments of their imnnediats 
prcdcccflbrs. The diforders of the coin, which 
had fo enfeebled the late admtniftration, had been 
perfeftly cured by thp great re -coinage of the laft 
reign. The high intereft, which had been given, 
and the (till higher profk> thaC was made, by 
purchafmg goyernip^nt-fccurities, had drawn mean- 
while much of the* hoarded cafh within the circle 
of commerce. No lefs than £. 3,400,000 of ham* 
mered money, which' bad beeh equally locked up, 
were brought into a6lion, according to Davenant, 
by die aft for fupprefling it, in 1697. The Bank 
of Ert^nd now lent k^ aid, by facilitating loans, 
and circulating exchequer bills. And the jAibtic 
debts'^n'd additional tdKei filled circulation at-pre- 
fent, ' and gave it a6fivity 5 as they had equally 
produced fimilar^ffedsi when the Long Parlia- 
ment opened the coffers of England. Owing to 
all thofe caufes, die ftatefincn of the reign of Anne 
-borrowed money at fiVe p£r cent, in 170a, aftd 
^ never gave more than fix, during thi: war; which 
alone Ihews how the condition of iChis country had 
happily changed, from the time that fcven ^nd 
. fC}^tjfer cent, were paid, only a few years before. 

tha^ time higher proofs have appeared of the great i;iches of 

this n^UPp> beca^fe our wealth is very vifibly increafed ; yet, 

till the(), continues he, there had: never been fo illuflrious 

. an inftaocf 0/ England's opulence. [Chron. Com. vol. iL 
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The principal of the public debt^ on the jifl: of 
December iyoi, amounted to - £. 16,394,701 i 
whereon was paid an annual intereft 

of - - - - I,109iI2J. 

The taxes yielded Actt into the ex- 
chequer, during the year 1701 * £. 3,769137 J* 

Of this inconfiderable revenue the 
current fcrviccs for the navy ab- 
forbed — £.1 ,046,3 97 

the land fervice - A'^S^99^ 
the ordnance '- 49,940 
the civil lift - 704,339 



2,^26,674 

.There were applied to the 
payment of the prin- 
cipal and intereft of 
debts - - 1,411,911 

Baljtfice remai0ing uaapplied — 1 30,7 1 9 

•iC-3>769^375- 

The nett fums paid into the exche« 
quer durmg the year 1703, from 
the cuftoms, excile, poft-ofiice, 
kuidt^nd mifcelUneous dudes - £. 5,56^944: 

• Mr. Aftle's Tianfcript. 

G J Of 
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Of this lifttt there were iflBcd fof 
carrying On the war £' 3>666,430 

If or paybgr the fcivil lift 5 8 9,98 1 
the intcreft of loans 430,3oy 

^aknce remaining for 
the pay men t of loans, 
and other fcrriccs - 87 5^^^ 2^ 



0^^tm 



The taxes^ which were anniwtty levied on the 
J)Cople, during th? prcfent reign^ may be calcu- 
lated from the nett fums- paid into the exchequer 
in the years 1707 — &*— 9 — ic, amounting yearl/ 
to £. 5>27 2,758. Thb gives us an idea fufficiently 
Jwecife of the pecuniary poWersj which could tlien 
be ekertcd by Britain* But the military opera- 
tions of the government were more extenfive than 
the annual (upplies of the parliament t So that 
before Chriftmas 1 7 1 1 , unfunded debts were con* 
trafted to the amount of ^. 9,471,325, This 
ifuiQ Was^en too large, as it is faid, to be bor- 
rowed at any mte. The public creditors agreed 
ta convert tKeir claims into a ciipital, at a fpeci-*^ 
fied intereft, with charges of management* And 
here is the origin of the South Sea Gort^panyj and 
South Sea Stock> which, whatever help they nbw 
brought with themj in after ftflfies^ were p^rVertcd 
tavery cfiffiefsfal projt^s^ 

♦ Ut. AfUc's Tranfcripti 

The 
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The (bpplies granted, during the prcfcnt reign, 
amounted to - - , j£*69>8i 5,457* us. 3f^» 
The expence$ of the war, as they were ftated by 
the. commiflipners of public accounts, amount- 
ed to - - - - - ^6S»853^799- 8^- 7^^* 
Axtd the nappnal debt fv^elled^ before the 31ft 
December 1714,10 - ;C- 5^^644,306. j^s* 6|^.; 
OAwl^ich was paid an intereft of f ^C* 21811,903. 
lOtf, 5|^. and Mvhich were all more than counter- 
balanced by the legiflative encouragements, that 
were given> in this reign, to domeftic induftry and 
foreign trade. 

The fuiplus produce of our land and labour, 
which was yearly exported, had mean time rifcn 
to )C*6j045,432; a circumftance, which equally 
evinces, that we had not yet much to fpare, and 
confeqtiently no vaft remittance, which coul4 be 
annually fent abroad for carrying on the war. 

The tonnage of EngKfti ihips, which, from 
time to time, tranlported this cargo, and which, 
at that epoch, formed the principal nuriery for 
the royal navy, had increafed to - 2J3^6^2 tpns 1 
this fhipping niufl: have been ha- "" 
vigated, if we allow twelve men to 
every two hundred tons, by -= 16,422 failors. 

By an enumeration J of the trading veflels of 
England, in January 170 1, it appeared, that 

• Camp. Pol. Sarvey> vol. H. p. S43. 

f Hill, of Debt, p. 80 ; Which gives a pardcular flat«ment% - 

I A detail & the Pkntation-'office, 

Q^ * London 
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London had - - 84,882 tonS> 
The out-ports had 176,340 

■ ■ '' 261,222; anci 

Uiat they were navigated by 16^471 men, am) 
120 boys, ot" 16^591 failors. - 

The inc^onfiderablc difFcrcncc betwWn the cnui 
merated tohnagie and mariners, and the tonnage 
and marines cleared at the cuftdmhoufe, only 
marks, that feveral fliips had entered more than 
bnce, afid that a greater number of men were 
then allowed to every vtflel thah there arc now ; 
whence we may infer; that the calculation and 
the enumeration prove the accuracy of each 
t>ther. 

The royal navy, which in Totir. Mci, 

1695' had carried — • 1 1 2,000 and 45iOOOj 
had mouldered before 

X704* to -^T ~ 104,754 — 41,000 



• An t<&biralty-lift of all her M^eftj^'s ihips and veflels in 
(oft^pafyathomeandabroad, on the 27th of February i705-4» 
with the higheft complement of men, and the nuqibers bomej 
iBoftexed, and wanting. [Prom the Paper-office.] 

" * flpmber of Ihips. Rates. 

5 — of — J 

40 — ^ — 3 

57 — 4 

33 -5 

16— — — 6, befidet fifc-flupn 
bfii^t tni fioatlter vpffels, all which 

Compkment «f Mea. Borne. Mnfteredf 

Codtijnej 46,745 — 39,720 — 30,778 
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Its real force wiU> howev^t^ more (sk$Af (^ 
bear from the following detail* i 

Ships of the line employ- 
ed ia — 



1702 


> 74 »n 1707 - 


■ 71 


1703 


^'.79 - 


- 1708 . 


> 69 


1704 


-*• 74 _ 


- 1709 . 


^6-} 


1705 


* 79 - 


1710 . 


- 6% 


1706 


. 78 - 


1711 - 


' S9 



Such then was the augmented (Irength of the 
nation under Queen Anne. Let us now enquire 
into the lodes of our trade^ during her glorious^ 
but unproduftivc, war. 

The effort of the belligerent powers was made 
fbiefly by land ; and the foreign trade of Eng* 
land Teems to have rather languifhed^ than to have 
been overpowered^ as it had been> for a feaibn^ 
during the preceding conteft. Let w examine 
the following proofe ; 

Yeari; Shi^ cleared outwards. Vilueofcarfoei. 

1 7 001 TonsEngUfti. !>• foreign. TotaL £, 

I } ^73*693 - 43»635 - 317*3^8 - 6*045»43« 

a J ■ • ' •/. ••...■ 

1705 -'• — — — ■'■'■ ' ' 5,308,966 

1709 243,693 - 45*625 • ^89,318 - 5»9i3»357 

1711 466,047 - 57,890 - 323,937 - 5>962>988 

1712 326,640 - 29,1x5 - ,355*735 - 6,868,840 



• Philips'* Sutc of tbe Nadan, p. 35, 

The 



T^ levieniieuif rthr peA^offiqe *y oo aki 
average of the; fdur^ l^ f^uti of 
William, yielded nett — — jC*S2>31^ 

Dittoof the four firft years oftheirar - 6iy^6S 

Thtt% the year 1705^ marlced theiloweft ftage of 
t(io depreffion of eommerce> durmg Queen Anne's 
vars; whence it gradually rofe till 171 a, the \\^' 
jar of hoftilides, when pur navigation and traffic 
bad gained a manifeft foperiority over thole of any 
Ibnner period of peace. 

Let us behold the rebound of this mighty fpnng, 
when the return of tranquillity had removed every 
prefiure^ by contrafting the aVerage of the ihips 
cleared outwards, and of the value of their cargoes^ 
Airing^ die three peaceful years preceding the war, 
imh both, during the^three y^ans immediately foi-^ 
lowing the treaty of Utrfccht, 

1?can» Sbip» cleared outwArdv VaUe o( ca^^od^ 

1699I TonsEngKlh. D« foreign. Totid. ,C- 

1700 I 1^51^,703 - 43*625 . 337 >3^^ - 6,709^881 



I 






14 j. 4fti>43i - 
46}^ 



^^>573 - 448.^04 • 7>69^S73 



V - ' 



^ l/k. AMeV TatScnp^ 



Th^ 



•^he nett aimiMd revemie* ofthepcrfli- 
office, according to to sftrage of the 
years lyc^ — 81 — 9 — 10 — £^S^i^S^ 

Ditto on an average f of the years 

1711—12—13—14 — — 90,?2J 

At the moment of this marvellous advance m 
tnanufaftures^ traffic, and induftryi thepeopU^ wcrcf 
taught to believCj that dxcfc bleffings fcarcel/ 
exifted among them. " Om trade/' faid Mr. Wil- 
liam Wood to King George I. J " was then ex-* 
piring; our foreign commerge> in many partS| 
entirely loft, and in general fuipended i what little 
was left us, was become too precarious to be called 
ours." And> in the encomiaftic ftyle of his dedi- 
cation, he attributed our regeneration fronj ** the 
loft condition our trade was then in, to his M4^ 
j^efty's timely acceflion." The miniftcrs of this 
monarch did little hQnour to themfelves^ by in«» 

• Mr. Aftte'a Tranfcript. 

f And. Chron. Com. vol. ii. p^ 2$£; fiat« tlie office hadi 
been mow extended to evefy dominion of the crown, and the 
rates of podage augmented one-third from 1710. Thepoft<^ 
oAce revenue^ fays Anderfon^ is a fpnii nf jmJkfg fiwmtUt^t 
^K^ of'a Baddn^s profpertty or dcciine. 

I Wood*s Dedication of TV iur^f^ »/ Ttmd^ Tliis W19 
not tlur ftmeWiUiam WoQd> wHq plained die pac«ntfor coin* 
tag Iriih halfpence, which procured him To much celebratioi| 
by Swift; but it was the William Woodj, wKo was afterwardt 
appointed to the office of Secretary to the ConmiffioiM^s of 

citii]|g 
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tidng all th^ daomiirt or by propagating ib muck 
feAious falfehoo^* It was not the peace of Utrecht^ 
which promoted the unexampled profperity of our 
commercial affairs j but, it wa§/ peace. Yet, laid 
Archibald Hutchinfon, in 1720, // is too weltknowHi 
0nd ^ Jad truth it is, that the balance of trade has 
been for fame time againjl us. The caufe why de^ 
ilarHations prevail fo gVc^xlf, faid Hooker, is, for 
that men fuffer themfelves to be deluded. 

The public revenue had how bten divided mto 
the ejiablijhed income, as the inhnd duties, the ex- 
cife, and the cuftoifis ; and into annual grants, as 
the malt, and the hmd, taxes. The inland duties* 
Confifting at die dcmifc of the Queen of fifteen 
diftinft heads, were all managed by diftinft com- 
miflioners, and nuy be eftimated at the yearly 
amount of ^.453,002, froiti an average of the 
years 1707 — 8 — 9—10. The excife, properly fo 
called, and coUeded under the peculiar manage- 
ment of the eottinftifllbners of excife, confifted of 
twenty-feven different articles, and may be calcu- 
lated, from the lame average, at £. 1^629,245, 
including the duty on malt. And we may thence 
determine ho^w much it may have obftrufted labour, 
and checkted the progrefs of populadon. The 
nett cuftoms, arifmg from our importt and exports, 
tonlifted then of forty-one different branche|» and 
may be calculated from a fifteen years aterage, 
from 1700 to 1714 inclulive, to have aurounted 

to ^ 1,35^1764 •• 

• Philip's State •f the Nation, p. t6. 

Having 
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' Having cnumci^tcd ** that fad detail of taxes,^ 
die kiftorian ^f our debts exclaims: '' Can wib 
bonder at die dp<^ay of Qur commerce, under fiicE 
circumftances ? Should not we rather Wonder thsft 
^e have any le^: ?** ' But, what regard is there du^ 
to a general inference,. in oppofition to authenttt 
fafts? It has been already demonftratcd, that in 
no former effluxion of time did the manufa£hire$ 
and trade of England flourifh fo much, or amount 
to fo large an extent, as at the demiie ^f Queen 
Anne, notwithstanding the greatneis of our int^r 
po(ib, and' the immenfity of our debts. And^ wh^n 
we ^o^fider too, that the taxes had produced 
abuAdaiidyj we may from thefe decifive circuna- 
ftanceS' certaiiily conclude, that the war had Uctle 
incommoded th^ indullrious clafles ; and that the 
priniiipli^ of procreatiofi jexerted ks powers, whik 
ai) atsenciye diligence preferv^d a numerous pro- 
geny, by furniihing the C09ftant meaps pf ful^iifl;- 
, cnce, while fhcre w^s a yaft export of ppn^ pwjpg 
. €0 its cheapneis at hon^. . ..- 

^ Ayhf)eycr xxaijiMoes the laws pf Queen Aniie, 
/with ;» view to this, fubjeft, muft be of opinion, 
, thHP they aH tended to promote the commercial 
inter^, and local ioiprovem^ts, of the naticM), 
as fijch intcrcfts rwerc dien wdcrftood. In this 
jf'i^i there lyere si6b pf Parliament p^d^ ' , : 



.■ H: 



«.w . 






fit 



F^«tc6a!lEigmg fidpptog md foi^^ « ly 

F«r promodag iDMufai&iii'es .* « , • .^ 

fior. roadsf dnvcfaesr bridg^S;^! and. pavjl^ • 2S 

For piers, Jiathoiir5>.'&c. ^ ^ ..: ^ to 

For mda(mes,:md agricukiiral itr^rovoanenits % 

For the nsanagtmcnt; of r<|bc poor •« > 5 

' ^t, 'Ac union df -the two kliigdottis Ss the 
giprf, and ought to 5c the boaft ^f h^r creigru 
The fncorporation , of two independdnt Icgiflatures 
has proved equally advantageous to both coun- 
tries, whether we regard the. lnt;ereft of tiie ftate, 
or the happinefs of the -governed. When we con^ 
iGder the weaknefs^ which refulted froni the ancient 
inroads of the Scotch, and t4ie danger of fotune 
Tcparation, we mtift allow, that this conjunftioti 
w^ worth to England almoft' any price, Arti 
'Ac compreffron of the hearts and hands of two 
divided natiQn$, gave an d^icity and vigow to 
*thc united kingdoms, which Separately neither had 
ever attained. If as communities fomudi ftrcngth 
andfelicity were derived froni the Union, the Scot- 
tifli people, as individuals at leift, were ilill greater 
giiinefs from this aflbciation of interefe and affbc* 
tions. Freed from the tyranny of the nob)esy by 

. being admitted into a political iyftem more liberal 
^an their ow^^ the people of Scotland thence- 
forth enjoyed the fame privileges, as fimilar ttuiks 

;|fl[£ngland had long ^riv^d from fortuoate events^ 



<Mr wile inffitutions. And» hefted nvith ^ fiEiffb 
■benefits of commerce, tii^ Scotch -meKorated tfteik' 
'^aigficultul^, improved their Mamiftdures, eztetKkd 
'Aerr trade, and acquired an opulence, whi^, as ^ 
pio^e, ieparate arid ov^rfliadowed, they hfiid tiot 
ibr ages accompliSied. The acquifidons of hdSi 
feppily proved advantageous to each. And white 
The EnpKlh bufily cultivated the peculiar arts of 
peace, the Scotch were brought, by a wife policy^ 
from their mountains, the natural nurfery of war- 
riors, to fight the national batdes of both. 

From the epoch of the Union, the fame falu« 
tary reguladons promoted equally the profperity 
and populoufnefs of Great Britain. Among thefe 
Anderfon* has recorded the ufeful revifal, in 
1710^ of the ancient afJize of bread and ale 
[1266}; becaufe "it was fo necefTary for our 
labourers and ardficers^ as well as for all odier 
people." Whatever number of lives were loft 
•during the wars of WiUkiii and Anne, it feems 
certain, fays that induftrious compiler, " that the 
ardficers of England did irreparable damage in 
the mean rime to the French, by robbing them 
of many of their beft manufadhireg, wherewith they 
had before fupplied almofl all Eitfope.'^ 

The foregoing details cafl: a jufl cenfurc on the 
furious party-contefb, during the lad: years o£ 
Queen Anne, in rcfpcft to the condition ' of our 
commerce i as if the profperity, or the ruin of 

* Chron. Com. vol. iL p. 351. 

V 

mmu* 
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jnanu&i^oricsr and vridp, were. in(lu6oeed by the 
continuance of ((fitelmen in the poiGTefHon ofcmo-^ 
lumeiitj or in (be , C3f pe^tian of power. The 
hufbando^q and t^i; /^ilpr only look for employ- 
inenCy the mcchanip and the merchan| only in* 
quire for pu(lorner§, wi^ouc carmg who ;u% their 
ralcrs, fince they fcldom gain from the contefts of 
the greatj and <:ertainly know, that they enjoy pro- 
teftion from the adminiflrat^on of juflice^ aq^ from 
lh« operation of Uw« 









<- » * . . . • . » 
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Chap. VL 

FonigA Bifpules of George I. — ^he State rf the 
Nation. — Obfervations. — The Progre/s of Commerce 
tind Shipping. — Complaints of a Decline of Tirade. 
''^Indufivf and Traffic encouraged. — Remarks. 

WHILE George I. who afcendcd the throne, 
in 17 149 wasj in fecret^ little anxious abouC 
the enjoyment of his crown, annid the clafh of do- 
fneftic parties, he engaged fucceflively in contcfts 
tvith almoft every European power, becaufe each, 
in its turn, had given proteftion to the Pretender 
to his rights. 

But, the foreign dilputes of this reign were fhort, 
as well as unexpenfive. A nd they did not, there- 
fore, call forth the whole force of the kingdom i 
which may be deduced in the following manner. 

If the current of population continued its pro- 
grefs, as we have feen it did to the commencement 
of the prefent reign, the fighting men muft ne- 
Ceffarily have amounted, during the time of George 
I. to two millions and fifty thoufand. And the 
efFcftive wealth of the country, there is reafon to 
think, had accumulated mean while in a fiill 
greater proportion; from preceding encourage- 
ments, and the augmentation of capitals. 

H Owing 
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Owing to the encreafe of circulatioft, which 
enables the opulent to convert fo eafily land into 
coin, or coin into land, and to the accumulation 
too of moveable property, the intereft of money 
began to fall towards the end of King William's 
Ireign, when no great balance of trade flowed^intd 
the kingdom. And the natural intereft continu- 
ing low, even amid the preflures of the fubfequent 
war, the Parliam^ht enafted, in 17 13, that the 
legal intereft (hould not rife higher than five per 
cent, after September 17 14. Thus England^ 
while fhe was yet embarrafled with the never-fail- 
ing confequences of war, gained ** that abate- 
ihent of intereft by law/' which Sir Jofiah Child 
rather too fondly infifted, during the preceding 
age, would produce fo many benefits to his coun- 
try : The advance of the pfice of lands in ihe pur* 
chafe f the improvement cf the rent of farms i the 
employment of the poors the multiplication cf artif-* 
€ers\ the in'creaje of foreigh trade*, and the aug^ 
mentation of the flocks of people. The natural in-» 
tereft of money fell to three per cent, in the reigrt 
of George I. while the government feldom bor- 
rowed at more than four. 

The pradlice of borrowing on behalf of the 
ftate had commenced with the prefiures of King 
William's reign. This policy was continued, and 
extended, during the wars of Anne. But, in the 
time of her fucceffbr, the contract, between the. 
government and the lenders, was not fo much 
made, as in preceding times, for the re-paymcnc 
9 of 
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of the principal^ as for an annuity inftead of in- 
tcreft. 

The nation had thus contraftcd a debt, before 
the 31ft of December 1714, of - £' S^y^44i3^7 » 



•■i^ 



to pay the intereft of which re- 
quired, from the land and labour 
of this kingdom, yearly, • >C*^j8 1 1,904. 



It ought to be remembered, however, that this 
debt was due by the nation in its colleftive capa- 
city; but, that individual creditors had acquired 
a vaft capital in it, of the more importance to 
them and the public ; as, befides yielding an an- 
nual prpfit, it was equally commodious as coin, 
for all the ufes of life 5 fince it could be eafily 
pledged, or transferred. And land owners were 
thereby enabled to improve their cftates, manu- 
fafturers to carry on their bufmcfs, traders to ex- 
tend our commerce, and every one to pay their 
taxes. If by this debt, and by this annuity, the 
ftate was fomewhat embarraiTed, the induftrious 
claffes derived,, probably, fome advantage, from 
the aftive motion, which was thereby given to the 
circulating value of all things. Yet, if the peo- 
ple received no pofitive benefit, they were at leaft 
enabled, by this facility, to fuftain adual burdens 
with greater eafe. 

While taxes were, without rigour, colleftcd 

from annual income, and not from produftiveca- 

- H 2 pital. 
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pital, a financial operation was performed, in 17,16, 
which gradually relieved the embarraffments of 
the ftate, and gave frefh vigour to circulation^ that 
energetic principle of commercial times. All thofe 
taxes, which had from time to time been granted 
for the ipayment of various annuities, were at once 
made perpetual, and direfted to be paid into three 
great fiinds. The intereft of the public debts was 
reduced from fix per tent, to five. And whatever 
furplufes might remain, after paying this liqui- 
dated intereft, were ordered to be thrown into a 
fourth fund, which was thenceforth called tbi 
Jinking fundy becaufe it was defigned to pay off the 
principal and intereft of fuch debts as had been 
contrafted before Chriftmas 17 16. 

So produftive were the taxes, owing to the 
profperity of the people, that thefe furplufes 
amounted, before the end of the reign of George I. 
to iC«i>o83,i90*. And thefe furplufes would 
have made the country ftill more profperous, had 
the finking fund been conftandy applied, as it was 
thus originally defigned; by keeping circulation 
full and overflowing, and thereby preventing what 
is commonly deplored as a fear city of money. 

Notwithflanding that falutary operation, and 
our manufaftures and trade were at the fame time 
greatly encouraged, the capital of the public debts 
amounted to nearly as much at the deoiife of 

• Exchequer account, in the Hiftory of Debts. 

George 
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George I. as it had been at his acceflioiij though the 
annuity, payable on them, was by thofe nneans fome* 
what reduced ; as appears by the following ftatement: 
The principal of the national debt was, on the 

31ft of December 1714 - £'SZt^S 1,076 ; the intereft thereon £.it'^iitSO^ 
B^ 00 31ft Dec. 1727 - 52|092»235; Ditto - 2,363,564. 



The intermediate dimi- 
nution 



iC-».5«M4i 



iC-448>340 



We fliall however gain a more adequate notion 
not only of the public revenue and burdens, but 
of the refources of the nation, from the follow- 
ing detail ; 



The nctt excife, according tb a me-r 
dium of four years, ending at Mi- 
chaelmas 1726 (exclu^ve of the 
malt-tax) - - >C.J>9^7«354 

The nett annual cuftoms i>530,36x 

Various and promifcuous 
internal taxes 
Total appropriated 

The land-tax at 2s. in 

the pound is given for )Cti>ooo,ooQ 

Malt * duty brings in 
jC,68o,ooo, but is gi- 
ven for - r * 

Raifcd by lottery - 
Total annual grants 
for current fervices 



666,459 



';C-4>"4>I74 



750,000 
750,000 



•/ 



aj5oo»ooo 
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Nctt annual revenue - - £.6,62^^17^ 
Charges of collc(5Uon - • 600,000 



The grofs fum raiied yearly on 

- the people . ... /• 71^24,175 

The public expenditure was as Allows : 

Intcreft of a debt of iC- 5 0,7 93,55 5*, 

including the furplus of the civil 

lift, which is £*;iy6j9 per amumy 

^2,240,985 
The civil lift - - 800,000 



• 3,040,985 

Sprplus of the finking fund - 1, 083,1 90 

The current fcrvices of the army, 

navy, &c. . . - - . 2,500^)00 

The annual charges with current p 

fervices - - - "- 6,624,175^ 

Salaries and other charges, at leaft 600,00a 



Grofs fum annually applied - jC-7j^24,i75 



iM 



The value of the furplus products of the land 
and labour of England, after domeftic confump^ 
tion was fully fupplied, amounted yearly, at the 
accefTion of George I. to ^.8,008,068} which 

* But, according to James Poftlethwayt's Hillory of the 
Public Revcnae, the national debt. On die 31ft of December, 
17^6, was ^•$2>77ii005^ ffhcreoA was paid an aiuii&ty of 
^.2,562,217. 

fimncd 
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formed a much larger cargo than had ever been 
exported before. And from this circumftance wc 
might infer, that there was now employed a 
greater capital in trade than, by means of its pro- 
ductive employment, had, in any prior age, pro-j 
moted the wealth aiid greatneis of Britain, 

The Englifh (hipping, which exported that va(t^ 
cargo, at the acccffion of George I. had then in- 
creafcdto - - ^ ^ 444,843 tons j 
which muft have been navigated, 

if *rc allow twelve mariners to 

every two hundred tons, by - 26,691 men* 



m^im 



The royal navy, which had been 

principally left by Queen Anne, 

carried IE 1715 -» - — 167,596 tons. 
Wood ftated • the amount of the 

navy, in 1721, at - - - 158,233 tonsa 

which, iaid he, is more dian in 

i68iy by 57,20x tonsi- 
^nd more 

than in 1660, by g^5i639* 



Notwithftanding the boafts of 
Wood, and the glory acquired 
by defeating the Spanifh fkct, in 
17 1 8, it is apparent that the 
navy had l^y fuftaincd a di- 
minution of - ^ • 9>363 tons* 

• Survey of Trade, p. 55^ 

H 4 Having: 
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Having faid thus much with regard to th«r 
ftrcngth of Britain, let us now examine the lofles* 
of our trade, from the petty wars of the prefent 
reign i which feem not indeed to have much inr 
tBrrupted the foreign commerce of the kingdom, 
while falutary regulations excited the domeftic in* 
duftry of the people. 

Owing probably to a complication of caufes/ 
the traffic and navigation of England appear to 
have ftruggled with their oppreflions, during this 
reign, but never to have rifen much fuperior to 
the amount of both, in the year of the acceflion of 
George I. The following details offer fufficienf. 
proofs of the U"uth of thi§ reprefentation : 

Ships cleared outwards* Value of cargoes* 

Yean, Tons Englifli. Jy* foreign. TotaL £. 

1714 444,843 - 33^95^ • 478,793 - 8,oo8,c68 

15 406,392 - 19,508 - 425,900 - 6,922,263 

16 438>8i6 -.I7H93 - 45^^309 - 7*049,992 



1718 427,962 - 16,809 - 444>77i - 6>36i>39^ 
?3 39^*643 T ii7>040 - 419*683 • 7*395^908 

We fhall fee however a progrefs, if we contfafb 
^C averages of our navigation and trade, at the 
beginning and at the end of George Ts reign i 
and if we alfo recolleft, that the bufinefs of 1726 
and 1727 was fomcwhat interrupted by war, or 
^y preparations for war. 
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Ships cleared outwards. Value of cargoes* 

Toni Englilh. D* foreign. TotaL £. 

421,431 . 26,573 . 448>o04 - 73696,573 

5" 

1726 

28 

During this progrefs there were, however, *' a 
general complaint and concern of the nation, on the 
fubjeft of a decline of trade^y Jofhua Gee pub- 
Ijfhed, in 1729, his treatife, which, in order "to 
fhew the wounds our commerce and manufeftories 
had received, he put into the hands of the minifters, 
of the King, the Queen, and the Prince f." When 
^rafmus Philips wrote his State of the Nation^ m 
1725 J, he found '* fonae men fo gloomy, that 
they thoyght us in a worfe condition than we really 
are, and that it would be impoflible to pay off the 
public debts ^ fmce all this pomp is nothing but 
felfe luftrc; as wc owjc more than wc arc worth; 
as our money is diminiflied ; and as we have little 
left but paper-credit." Againft this contempora- 
neous declamation, which fhews that man, in every 
age, utters his lamentations in a fimilar tone. Phi- 
lips ftated, what experience has (hewn to have 
Ibecn undoubtedly true, the certain proofs of the 

• Wood's Survey, 
•j- Gee's Dedication. 

X Preface 10 The State 0/ the Nation ; which, as well as 
Wood^s Survey, was dedicated to the Kiiig, according to the 
THraftice of Uie times. 

frofperity 
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fr offer ily ai;id opulence of a country ; great numierf 
tf indujlrious people ; a rich commonalty i moffey qi, 
Ifw intei'eft ; and land at a great value. 

Nevcrthclefs, there 'cre affuredly events, dur- 
ing the ^eign of George I. which caft a gloom 
over the nation, and obftnifted- general profperity. 
The perfecutions of the great, on the. acce0i6n of 
a new family, which were followed by the ti^nults 
of the niean, ou^ht to give a leflbn of nnoder^tioi) ; 
Cnce they were attended with no good . cgnfe-?; 
quehces to the ftate. The fubfecjuent rebellioa 
of 171 5 brought with it a twelvemonth of diftr^c- 
tion, without leaving the terrors of example/ 
And the war with Spain, in 171 8, obftrudled our 
Mediterranean commerce, as every war with that 
I^ingdom muft continue to do, while Gibraltar, the 
great caufe of hoftilities, remains, and bids the 
Spaniards defiance. But, il was the infan;ious ycar. 
1720, which diverted all claffes to projefts and 
bubbles, that ought to be blotted from our annals^ 
if they did not fprrp remarkable beacons to direct, 
our future courfe. 

Of this reign it is the charafteriftic, that thougfx 
in no period were there fo niany laws enafted, for 
pron)oting domeftic and foreign tr^de, yet, at no 
time did both profper lefs, during thofe days of 
captious peace, rather than avowed hoftilites* The 
treaty of commerce with Spain^ in 17 15, muft 
have infpired our traders with frclh vigour. The 
law which, in 17 18, prohibited any Britilh fub-* 
jcft from carrying on traffic to the EfJi under 

forciga 
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foreign commiffions, turned their ardour upon 
more invigorating objefts, by preventing produc- 
tive capital from being fent abroad. The mea- 
lure of allowing the exportation of Britijh-made 
Imeffy duty-free, in 17 17, gave us a manufadlurc^ 
which is faid, even then, to have employed many 
thoufands of the poor. And the fiiheries \yere 
encouraged by bounties, which muft have multi- 
plied the important race of our marmers. 

The ialutary laws, which were made for incit- 
ing domcftic induftry, were doubtlefs more effica- 
cious in the fubfequent reign, than they were felt, 
in any great degree, during the prefent. The ma- 
nufeftories of iron, of brafs, and of copper, being 
confidered as the third in extent, fmce they em- 
ployed, tf J 1/ is Jaidy in 17 19, two hundred and 
thirty thoufand perfons, were pronjoted with the 
attention, which was due to their importance. 
The continued encouragement, that had been given 
to the fabrics of filk, and the ereftion of the vail 
machine of Lomb, in 17 193 had raifed the annual 
value of this manufefture to >C* 700,000, in 1722, 
more, as it is dated, than it had yielded at the Re- 
volution. 

But, the year 1722 muft always form an epoch, 
as memorable for a great operation in commercial 
policy, as the eftablifhment of the finking fund 
had been in finance, a few years before. The Par- 
liament had indeed, in 1672, withdrawn the duties, 
which were then payable by aliens, on the expor- 
tation of cur own manufadures. This falutary 

principle 
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principle was ftill more extended, in 1700, by 
removing the imports on every kind of woollen 
goods, that fhould be thereafter fent abroad. Ic 
was however by the law for the further encourage^ 
ment of manufaSuresy that every one was allowed 
to export duty-free all merchandizes, the produce 
of Great Britain, except only fuch articles, as (hould 
be deemed materials of manufafture ; while drugs, 
and other goods ufed for dying, were equally per- 
mitted to be imported duty-free. And other faci- 
lities were at the fame time given to trade, whilft 
the fifheries were promoted by bounties. 

After enumerating all preceding mealiires of en- 
couragement, Anderfon* remarks, in 1727, that 
nothing can more obvioufly demonftrate the amaz- 
ing increafe of England^s commerce, in left than 
two centuries pad, than the great growth of its 
manufafturing towns, luch as Liverpool, Man- 
cheftcr, Birmingham, and others j which are ftill 
increafing in wealth, people, bufinefs, and build- 
ings. Yet, Lord Molefworthf complained, in 
172 1, "that we are not one-third peopled, and 
cor ftock of men daily decreafes through our 
wars, plantations, . and fea- voyages." His lord- 
fhip was arguing, when he made this obferva- 
tion, for a general naturalization^ a policy of very 
doubtful merit, becaufe in all fudden , change there 

* Chron. Com. vol. ii. p. 314. 

+ Prcf. to his tranflation of Hottoman*s Franco- Gallia, 
2d edit. p. 23—4. 

is 
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I IS confidcrablc inconvenience; and he may have 

^ therefore been biaflcd by his principle. If this 

nobleman intended to add his teftimony to an 
apparent faft, that he law no labourers to hire, his 
evidence would only prove, that the itfdujhrious 
cJaJfes were fully employed j and employment never 
fails to promote population. If his lordihip only 
meant to give vent to his laudable anxieties for 
his country, this clrcumflange would lead us to 
infer, that great as well as little minds are too apt 
to complain of the mifcries of the prefcnt. 

When we our betters fee bearing our woe^ 
We fcarcely think pur mj/erw our ibef. ' 
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Chap- VIL 

ne State of the Nation at the Accejfion of Georgtll.-^ 
Remarks thereon. — 7be Increqfe of J'rade and Sbip^ 
fing. — Complaints of their Decline. — RtfleSions.-^ 
Our Strength when fTar began in 1739- — Our 
^r ode and Shipping during the War. — J'he Prof- 
ferity of both at the Reftoration of Peace. — Com^ 
plaints of Decline. — Remarks. 

TH E reign of George II. with whatever 
finifter events it opened, will be foynd to 
have promoted greatly, before its fuccefsful end, 
the induftry and produftive capital of the nation ; 
and confcquently, the efficient numbers of the 
people, by the means of augmented employments. 

He found his kingdom burdened with a funded 
debt of rather more than fifty millions; which 
required annually, from the land and labour of the 
nation, taxes to the amount of two millions and 
upwards, to pay the creditor's annuity. 

But, as his predcceffor reduced, ten years before, 
the intereft payable on the public debts, from fix 
per cent, to five, the adminiftration of the prefent 
King made a further rcduftion, with the confcnt 
of all parries, from five per cent, to four, in 1727. 
Thefe meafures> whicji the fortunate circumftances 

of 
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t)f t!i6 times rendered eafy and fafe, not only 
ftrcngthened public and private credit^ but, by 
reducing the natural jntereft of money ftiU more, 
fnuft have thereby facilitated every operation of 
domeftic manufa6tures, as well as every effort of 
foreign traffic. The fabrics of wool were at the 
fame time freed from fraud. And the peace with 
Spain, in 17I8, muft have invigorated our expor-, 
tations to the Mediterranean ; the more, as a truce 
Was then alfo made with Morocco. 

Yet, party-rage ran fo high, in 1^29, fays An- 
derfon*, that the friends of the minifter found 
themfelves obliged to prove by faffs, what was 
before generally known to be true, that Britain 
ivas then in a thriving condition : the low intereft of 
money, faid they, demonftrates a greater plenty 
of cafh than formerly; this abundance of money 
has -raifcd the price of lands from twenty and 
twenty-one years purchafe to twenty and .twenty- 
five; an advance, which proves, that there were 
more perfons able and ready to buy than for- 
merly I — And the great fums, which were of late 
expended in the inclofing and improving of lands, 

♦ Chron, Com. voL 11. p. 322— The caufe of the above- 
mentioned party- ra^e is now fufEciently known. Sir Spenccf 
Compton outwitted htmrdf in the bargain for place, about 
Queen Caroline's jointure. Sir R. Walpolc did not higgle 
with her Majeily about a hundred thoufand pounds ; and he 
Was, in return, continued /^ tninijier. But» the prorperic)r 
of the^ pcdple is no ^vifc connc^cd with the intereired conteftj 
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and in opening mints^ are proofs of an aiigmenta^i 
tion of opulence and people ; while the increafed 
value of our exports fhews an increafe of manu-i 
£i6t:ures; at the fame tinaethat the greater number 
of (hipping, which were cleai-ed outwards, marks 
the wider extent of our navigation. 

If we compare the averages of our veflcls and 
cargoes, in the firft years of the prelcnt reign, with 
thofe of the three years of peace, which preceded 
the war of 1739, we fhall fee all thofe truths in a 
ftill more pleafing light. 

Years. Sliips cleared outwar<I^. Value of cargo^^. 

1726") Tons Eng. D** foreign. Total. £, ^ 

27 i 432,832 -,23,651 - 456,483 - 71918,406 
28J 

17367 

37 \ 476,941 • ^6,627 - 503,568 . 9,993,231 

38J 

It was at this moment of unexampled profp€-* 

rity, that the elder Lord Lyttclton wrote Con-^ 
^derations on the frefent State of Affair s, (1738)* 
*^ In moft parts of England,*' fays he, " gentle- 
men's rents are fb ill paid, and the weight of 
taxes lies fo heavy upon them, that thofe, who 
have nothing from the Court, can fcarce fupporC 
their families. — Such is the ftate of our manul&c^ 
tures, fuch is that of our colonies ; both (hould 
be enquired into, that the nation may know, whe- 
ther the former can fupport themfelves much 
longer under their various prefliires.*' The edi- 
tor of his lordihip's works would have done no 

difiervicc 
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diflervjce to the memory of a worthy man^ had 
he configncd this fedtious efFufion to anonymous 
obfcurity. Anifnated by a congenial /pirlc, Popd 
too wrote Conftderatitms on the State of Afaits: 
in his two dialogues, entided THiRTY-EidHTj he 
reprefcnts> in moft energetic: language, and exqui* 
fite numbersj the nation a^ totally rttined-, as ot^er^ 
xvbilfntd mtb corruption { 

** See thronging millions to the Pagod rtlni 
And offer country* parent, wife, or fon f 
Hestr her bleak trumpet through the land proclaim, 
That not to be corrupted is the ihame. 

It was about the ^ame time alfb, that WiIIiarT> 
Richarifon compofcd his cflay ** On the Caujtsof the 
Diclm if For eigtr Trade.'* But, it is not eafy to 
conceive^ that any difquifition can be more de- 
praved, than a treatife to explain the caufes of att 
i^cQ^ which did mt tmfi. 

It was the evident purpole of fome of thole 
Writers t6 drive the nation headlong into war> 
without thinking of any other confequences, than 
Requiring power> of gratifying ^leen ; and with- 
out caring how much a people, reprefented as un** 
ftble to pay their rents, might be burthened withr 
taxes ; or a country, painted as feeble from difli^ 
pation, might be difgraced, or conquered* 

If the nation had thus proipered in her afiairsi 
and the people thus increafed in ^hcir numbeysi 
Great Britain mufl: have contained^ when ihc was 

I fa&iouil/ 
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£»£tkmOf forced into war widi Spain, a gicatef 
number of ^^mog men than had ever foo^ 
her banks before. And flic moft have poflcflcri 
a mais of produdirc capital, and a grcameis of 
annual income, fu- fuperior to thole of former years. 

The coiaie of drculadoa had filled, ard even 
overflowed. TIk natural intereft of money ran 
fieadiiy at thrcf per caii. The price of all the pub- 
lic iecurides had riien {o much higher than they 
had been in any odicr period, that the three ftr 
cent, flocks (old at a premium on 'Change *. And 
the annual furplufes of the ftanding taxes, as they 
were paid into the finking-fund, amounted in 
>7J8, to no lels a fum than j^^ijSj 1,127. 

Of this fond it has been very properly obferved, 
that while it contHbutes to the liquidation of 
former debts, it ftill more facilitates the contraft- 
ing of new ones. But, die great cfontefl: among 
the public creditors at that fortunate epoch, was 
not (o much who fliould be paid his capital, as 
who fliould be fuflfcred to remain the creditors of 
the ftatef. How much of the public debts had' 
been paid, during the laft ten years, and how much - 
flill remained as a burden on the ftate, will appear* 
from the foOo wing detail : 



* Sir Ji Bernard's ipeceh for the redadion of infeerefl^ 
+ Id. 
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On Che 3xftt>«C4 i7sS> 
the principal was ' jC.5i,oi8,43i',— ^ intcrtft - f.i>i37>7H 
Ditto - 1738 46,661,767:— -Ditto - i - i996Ay05i 



The interroedi;ite d'uniou- . • 

tioa .. - - - jC'4>36M64 iC''7S>7*^ 



•-^ 



The value of the furplus produce of our land 
ind labour, which wfcre then exported, amounted 

yckrly to jC'9>993>^32» ^"^^ which might have 
been applied, when fent to foreign countries, as 
remittances for carrying on the war at the greateft 
Pittance. It is indeed an aickhowledged faft, that 
during no effluxiofi of time was there ever fuch 
Confiderable balances paid to England, as there 
were tranfmitted, ih the cpufrfe of the war of 
1739, on the general ftate of her payment!!. 

The Englifh (hipping, which aftually tranf- 
ported that vaft cargo of jC-9>993>232, a/nounted 
innually to 476,941 tons; which were navigated 
probably by 26,616 men, who might have been 
a!l engaged in the public fervice^ either by in^^ 
encej or forc^ 
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There had meafi while been an equal progrrii 
m the augmentation of die royal navy f lAtikh 
earricd 

Toni. 

rntyij — — fyofi6^ 

in 1741 —i'* — 198,387 
in 1749 — — aiSyjif* 

Tftus much beings pre mired, as to the (lace of 
our ftrength, wer fiiall gain a fuMcienc knowledge 
of the condition^ of our navigation' and comrafero?, 

* An adiniralty<DJ(l> itf the Paper-office, giwti as the foU 
lekwing detail of ihe King's flij))s in fea^paj, on the »9th }m^ 

Shift*. 

_ - . * • 

Stationed in the Phntafions - 24 carrying 9^04; meni^ 
in tha^^Ikl^herranean, 1.7 * « 5>oif 

at NewfoiuidlaAclj 3 - - 6^ 

Ordwed hoipae, . - - 4 7 - - 72a 

On the Irilh cbaft, - - 6 - - 550 

At home* - - - - 41 -^ • 9>6o9 



. 95; • a3)6i8 9iarrae]l»y 

iy preparations for a oaval war, tho foregoing Hd had been 
fWelled, before March 1^7399 to Ij^ ihipf, cznymg 38,849^ 
Aien. Biit thek nombers were defe^ire, in 4,758 borne, and 
in 8>6i8 muftered.— From the fame aathorsty, we have the 
following abftradl of the royal navy in June 1748 ; which^ 
when compared with the lift of 1738, gives os an idea fuffi'^ 
cientJy prcoLTe oftheJUit of England, during the war of 1739^ 

It coniifled of - - - 89 (hips of the Iine«^ 
©f * - . r5 3^ frigates. 

ji.2i whofe wmfiement ef 
iMn was 60,65.^ 

during^ 



^hiring the war of 1739, by attending to the &b- 
joined detail of our mercantile Shipping ami €ar> 
jgocs; 

Yean. Shiitt^lear^^utwiu^ ' Valvie of earc<ie^ 

*73^) T«n$Eogiah. !>• foreign. Total. £. 

37 \ 476,941 - 26,627 - 5oj>568 - $i993^^3^ 






'739] 
40 > 3S4»i9^ • 87,^60 -471,451 - «,B70^^ 

41 3 

«744 3729^^7 - 7^^849 - 446,6^6 - ,9,i.90>62^ 
«747 394*57^ - 101,671 -496,^42 r 9.775*340 
1748 479#236 - 75>477 - 554^7^3- 11,14^1^02 



Thua the year 1744 marked the uldmate poinc 
4>( commercial ^epseflfion, if we may Judge from 
^c tonnage -, and 1740, if we draw our infereilcp 
from the value of exports^ Yet, whether we argik 
from the one y-ear, or from the other, we muft 
.conclude, that the intereft of merchants was littlp 
injured, if it wer£ not promoted, by this naviil 
war. 

But; we IhaJl at once fee how little our induf- 
triou3 clafles had been opprclfcd by the war, at 
Jjome, and with what elafticity the fpring of foreign 
trade rebounded on the removal of warfare, by 
comparing the averages of our navigation an4 

J 3 commcrpe, 
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ppmmerce, during the peaceful, years, before hofti^ 
}it)Cs began, and aft^r they ended : . 

Yaars. Ships cleared outwards« Value of cargoe;. 

?73^7 Tons EngliOi. D' foreign. Total. £. 

37 \ 476>94i - 26,627 - 503>568 - 9'993>^3^. 
38] . 

?749] 
50J. 609,798 - 51,^86 - 661,18.^.-12,599,11? 

During the foregoing fifty years of unconimoa 
profperity, as to bur agriculture * and manufac- 
ture, our navigaiion/ and traffic, and credit, the 
incumbrances of the public, and the burdens of 
jthe people, equally continued to increafe. The 
idebt, which was left at the detnife of Queen Anne, 
remained undiminiflied in its capital at the d^mife 
pf George L though the annuity payable on it 
had been leiTened almoft ^i million. The ten 

♦ it appears, by ^n account laid before t}ic Parliament, 
|!hat there had been exported \fifi<ue years, from 1744 to 1748, 
xerft from England to the amount of ^,768>444 quarters: 
which, at a medium of prices, was worth to this nation, 
^.8>oo7,^48. Now, the average of tl)^ fivQ years is 753689 
quarters yearly, of the value of /• 11601,5^9. The cxppr- 
ution of 1749 ^^^ '75^ ^°^^ ftillliigher. «' This is an im- 
nenfe fuin," fays the compiler bf the Annual Regifter, 
[1772, p. 197] "to flow immediately from the produce of 
the earth, and the la^ojir of the people ; enriching our mer- 
chants, and increafing an invaluable breed of teamen.^' He 
inight have added, with equal propriety, enriching our yeo- 
manry ^ and increajing the ufeful breed of labourers defendant om 

"■'■"■ y«ars 
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ycafs oT iubfequent peace having made * little al- 
teration, the public debt amounted, on the 31ft of 
December 1738, to - - jC-46>66 1,767 
' on the 31ft of Dacember 1749, 

"to ----- * 74,2^1,686 



'—whence we perceive, by an eafy calcubtion, 
that an additional debt had been mean .while 

incurred, of jC-^7>559>9^9> bcfides unfunded 
debts to a confiderable amount. But, die nine 
years war of 1739 coft this nadon upwards 
of fixty-fbiur millions, without gaining a^ny objcft j 
becaufe no valuable object can be gained by the 
generality of wars, which, as they often commence 
without adequate caufe, end ufually without much 
deliberation. It is to be lamented, when Hoftilitiea 
ceafe, that the party, which forces the nation tq 
begin them, without real provocation, is not cooi-" 
pelled to pay the expencc. 

The current of wealth, which had flowed ii^ta 
the nation, during the obftrudtions of war, con- 
tinued a ftill more rapid co.urfe, on the return of 
J)eace. The taxes piioduced abundantly, becaufe 
an ihduftrious people were able to confurne \U 
berally. And the furplufes of all the impofts, 
after paying the intereft of debts, amounted to 
L' i'>^7*4>i7^t^ The coffei? of the rich begah tq 

;• HiRory of Debu, ^d J. PttfUethwayt's Hiftory of the 
Public Revenue. 

•f Hiftpfy pf Debts from airExchequer account. 

I 4 overflow^ 
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overflow. Circulatioa became IHll more npiiL 
The intereft of money, which had rifen during the 
prcflures of war to four per cent, fell to three, when 
the ceflation of hoftiliiies terminated the loans to 
government. The adminiftration feized.this prof- 
perous moment to reduce, with the confent of the 
proprietors, the intereft of almoft fifty-eight millioa. 
of debts from four^^ cent, to three and a half, 
during feven years, from 1750, and afterwards to 
three per cent, for ever. And by thefe prudent mea- 
fures, the annuity payable to the creditors of the 
ftate was leflened, in the years 1750 and 175 1, 
from £. 1,966,000 to £. 2,663,000 ♦. . 

It was at this fortunate epoch, that Lord Bo- 
Ungbroke wrote Some Confderaiions on tke Slate of 
tkf Nation i in which he rcprefents the tuhuc as on 
the verge of bankrupt cy^ and the peopk as ready to 
fall into confujiony frogi their dijire/s and danger. 
Little did that illuftrioys party-man know, at Icaft 
little was he willirtg to own, how much both the 
public and the people had advanced,' from th<^. 
rime when he had been driven from power, in all 
that tan make a nation profperous and great* 
poddington at the fame time — " faw the country 
in fo dangerous a condition, and found himfclf fp 
incapable to give it relief t>" — that he refigned a 
lucrative o|Hce from pure difintereftednefs. And 
the fecond edition of Rjchardfon's EJfay on th^ 
Caufes ^ the D^cHh^ of Fvr(ign Tradlf, was oppqr-> 

^ J. Poftlcthwayt's Hiflory of the Reycnttc, p. $38. 
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tunely pubiifhedj with additional arguments^ in 
1750, to evince to the world the caujes of an effcS^ 
that did not exifi. 

State and wealth, the bufmers, and the crowd» 
Seem, at thU didance, but a darker cloud ; 
And arc to him who rightly things efteems. 
No other in eJfiSi than what it feems. 

Notwithftanding all that apparent profperity and 
augmentation of numbers, we ought to mention, 
AS circumftances, which probably may have retarded 
the progrefsT of population, the Spaniih war of 
1727, that was nor, however, of long continuance. 
The fettlement of Georgia, in 17333 carried off a 
few of the loweft orders, the idle, and the needy, 
The real hoftilit;ies, that began in 1739, ^^^^ P*"^* 
bably attended with much more baneful confe* 
quenccs. The rebellion of 1745 introduced a 
temporary diforder, though there were drawn frort 
its confufions, meafures the moft falutary, in rcipeft 
to induftry, and population* *' Let the country 
gentlemen^" fays Corbyn Morris, when fpeaking 
on the then mortality of London [March 1750-1] 
^^ be called forth and declare — Have they not con» 
tirtually fclc, for many years pad, anincreafing want 
lof hufbandmen and day-labourers ? Have the far- 
rners throughour the kingdom no juft complaints 
bf the excejfrve increafmg prices of workmen^ and of 
tlie impoffibilky of procuring a- fufficicnt number 
at any price ?" 

Now, admictbg the tnith of thefe pregnant af* 
i)rmations5 they may be ih^wn to have been alto« 

gethcr 
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•gcthcr confiftcnt with fafts, and with priririplef. 
Allowing his martj yearns to readi to the demifcof 
George I. it may be aflerted, bccaufc it has been 
proved, that our agriculture had been fo much 
improved, as not only to fupply domeftic wants, 
but evenf to furnifh other nations with the means 
of fubfiftence ; and that every branch of our ma- 
.twfaftures had kept pace ^ith the flourifhing ftatc 
of our hufbandry. It is fuKly demonftrable> that 
it required a greater number of artificers to manu-* 
faclure commodiues of the valyc of ^, 1 1,141,202, 
and to navigate 554>7i3 tons of Ihipping, . in 
1748, than to fabricate goods of the value of 
jC-7>95IJ7^> and to navigate 456,483 tons..O|f 
ihipping, in 1728. But, great demand creates a 
icarclty of all things; which in' the end procures 
anabundant fupply. And, that ^ke cxcejive prices of 
workmen did in fa£t produce a fufficient reinforce- 
ment of workmen^ may be inferred from the rium- 
bers which, in no Jong period, were brought iqto 
^ftion, by public and private encouragement. 

We fee in familiar life, that when money .is ex- 
pended upon works qf uncommon magnitude, ia 
any village, or parilh, labourers are always colIe6ted» 
in proportion to the augmentadoa of employ- 
rnents. Experience fliews, that the fame increal? 
of the induftrious claffes never fails to enfue in 
larger diftrifts j in a town, a pounty, or a king- 
dom, when proportional fums arc expended for 
Jabour. And it is i;i this manner, that manufac- 
tures and trade every where augment the numberf 

of 
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pf mankind, by the aftive expenditure of procluc-. 
tive capitals. He, then, who labours to evince^ 
that the lower orders of men dccrcafe in numbers, 
while agriculture,, the arts (both ufcful.and brna^ 
mental) with commerce, are advancing from in- 
confiderable beginnings, to unexampled grcatnefs, 
}s only diligent't;o prove. That caufes do not fro-^ 
fluce their effeSls : 

As women, who yet apprehend 

Some (vAden-coM/^ of cau/iUfsfevr, 

.Alth0iigh.thatfeeimiig.caufe tak^en^ . 
A ihaking d^roogh their lim^s ilill find. • ^ 

To thofe Vealbns of profperity, that, having for 
years exifted, had thus prpduced the moll benefi- 
cial effe^s. prior to the peace of Aix-la-Chapellc^ 
new encouragements were immediately added. 
The redudtioA of the intereft of the national debts, 
by meafurcs altogether confiftcnt with juftice and 
public faith, fhewed not only the flouriffiing con- 
dition of the kingdom, but alfo tended to make it 
fiourilTi ftill more. And there neceflarily followed 
all thofe falutary confequenccs, in refpeft to do- 
meftic diligence, and foreign commerce, which. Sir 
Jofiah Child had infifted a century before, would 
. refult from the lowncjs of intereft. 

An additional incitement was at the fame time 
given to the whale-fifhery, partly by the naturali- 
zation of fkilful foreigners, but more by pecuniary 
)bountie$. The eftablifhment of the corporation of 
.^he. Free Britiftt Fijheryy in 1750, muft have pro- 
''5 , • motcd 
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snoted population^ by ^vbg employment to the 
induftrious clafles^ however unprofitable the projeft 
may have been to the undertakers^ whofe fuccefi 
was unhappily fo unequal to their good intentions 
and unrecompenfed expences. The voluntary To-' 
ciety^ which was entered into in 1754, /i?r tbe En^ 
€ouragemetU of ArtSy MannfaStures^ and Commerce^ 
muft have been attended with ftill more beneBcial 
efiedls, by animating the fpirit of experiment and 
perfeverance. And the laws, which were fuccefiire- 
ly enadedy and meafures purfiied> from 1732 to 
1760, fcr prevenimg the excfffhe ufe rf/pirituou^ li^ 
qu$rs9 muft have promoted populoufnefs, by pre* 
ferving the health, and inciting (he diligence, of 
the lower orders of the people. 

Ye^ thcfe ftatutes, falutary ^ diey muft have 
1)een, did not pronu>te the health and numbers of 
the people, in a more eminent degree, than the laws, 
which were pafled, during thp fame period, for 
making more eafy communications by the im- 
provement of roads. We may judge pf th? necef- 
fity of theft afts of legyisirion frop the penalpcs 
annexed to them. Of the founderous condition of 
the roads of ]Engl»nd, while they were amended 
by the compulfivc labour of the poor, we may 
Judge indeed from the wretched ftate of the ways 
which, in the prefcnt times, arc kept in repair by 
the ancient mode. Turnpikes, which we Ikw firft 
introduced, foon after the Reftoration, were erefted 
(lowly, in oppofition to the prejudices of the people, 
The a£ti which for a flipe made jt felony, at the 
7 ^ bcginpin(jj 



bf ^nsng of the reign of George IL to ptill down 
a toll-gatej was continued as a perpetual law^ be- 
fore the conclufion of it. Yet, the great roods of 
England remained almoft in their ancient condi« 
tion^ even as late as 175a and 1754^ when the 
traveller feklom ikw a turnpike for two hundred 
mifes^ after leaving the vicinity of London** 
And we now know from experience how much die 
making of highways and bridges advances the 
population of any country, by extending corrc- 
ipondence, by i&cilitating communicadons, and, 
con&quendy, by promonng internal traffic, which 
was thereby rendered greater dian our foreign 1 
fince fbe beft cufiomets rf Britmn are the people tf 
Britain. 

* See (he Ottgismam*t Magaaine 17 j2«*'$4« 
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Chap. VIII. 

ji tapHous- Peaci produced a new fP^ar:--^7lfe Re^ 
/ottrces'of BrUain. — Trade prof per s amidji HqftilU 

^ ties. — Its Amount at the Peace of 1763'. — Re-^ 
marks. 

AF T E R a captious peace of very fhort dura- ' 
tibn, the flames of war, which for feveral 
years had buirit uhfeeh arftoftg the American 
woods, broke out at length in 1755. Unfortunate 
as thefe hoftilities were at the beginning, they yet 
proved fviccefsful in the end, owing t6 •caufesy 
which it is the province of hiftory to explain. 

However fafhionablc it then was for difcontented 
ilatefmen to talk * of the confuming condition of' 
the country^ it might have been inferred before- 
hand, that we had prodigious refources, if the 
ruling powers had been animated by any genius. 
The defeat^, which plainly followed from mifcon- 
duft, naturally brought talents of every kind inta' 
aftion. And the events of the war of 1756 con- 
vinced the world, notwithftanding every ejiimate of 
the manners and principles of the times, that the 
itrength of Great Britain is u-reCitible, when it is 

• Sec Doddington's Diary, 1755—6—7. * 

condudcrf 
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cenduded v^ith iccr^cy knd ^hpatcb^ whh iifHdoiA 
andcflergy. . ^ 

When Brackcnridge was upbraided by Foftcr^ 
for making public degrading accounts of our po^ 
jMilation, at the commencement of the war of 

17$5> he aflccd, juftly enough, " IVbat encourage^ 
, mint can U ghe to the enemy H kno^^ that we iava 
two- miliious cf fighting $nen in our Britijb iflands?^* 
But we I^ad alluredly in our Briciih idands a niillioi]| 
Ofiore than Brackenridge unwillingly allowed^ 

. The numbers and Ipirit of our people vftxtr 
amply fupported by the augmented refources p^ 
the nation^ The natural ii^tcreft of money, which 
had been 3 fer cent, at the beginning of this reign, 
never rofe higher than ^« 3* ijj, ^d, at the con- 
dufion of it, after an exf>enfive rourfc of eight 
years hoftifities. During the two firft years of the. 
war, the minifters borrowed money at 3 fer cent. 
But, five millions being lent to the adminiftration 
in 1757, the lenders required 4I pr cent. And 
from the former punftuality of government, and 
f refent eafe, with which taxes were found to pay 
the ftipulated intereft, Great Britain commanded 
the nnoney of Europe, when the preflures of war. 
obliged France to flop the payment of intereft on 
feme of her funded debts. 

Mean time the furplufes of the ftanding taxes 
of Great Britain amounted, at the commencement 
of the war, to one million three hundred thou{an4 
pounds, which, after the reduction of the intcrcft 
of debts in 1757^ fwelled to one million fix hun- 
dred 
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dbed thoufand . pounds^ And from this vafl euN 
fcnt of income, the more fcanty ftreamj, which 
flowly flowed from new impofts, were continually 
ifiipplied, during the exigencies of war. 

It is the expences, more than the flaughter, of 

modem hoftilities, which debilitate every commu-* 

.Jiity, The whele fupplies granted by Parliament^ 

and raifed upon the people, during the reign of 

Qeorge IL amounted * to ^.183,976,624* 

The fupplies granted, during the five years of the? 
war, before the deccafe of that prince, amounted 
ta - - - - - /l^S4y3^9^3^S 

The fupplies voted, during the 
three firlt years of his fucceffor, 
amounted t to *- * 5i>437i3i.4 

The principal expences of a war, 
which, having been undertaken 
to drive the French from North 
America, has proved unfortu- 
nate in the ifluc -. - £. 1^5^756,639 

Yet, none of the taxes that had been eftabliflicd, 
in order to raife thofc vaft fums, bore heavy en the 
induftrious claffes, if we except the additional ex- 
cifc of three fhiUings a barrel en beer:{;. And, 

whr\tLvcr. 

♦ Camp. Pol, Sur. vol, ii* p. 551. 

I Tliat the confuraption of the grezt body of ih.» people 
was not Icflcncd, in coiif«qucncc of th? \var,>Vc may ceirainly 

infer 
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whatever Burdens may have been impofed, internal 
induftry purfued its occupations^ and the entel^ 
prize of oiir traders fent to every quarter of the 
gUbei iherchandizes to an extent, which were be*- 
yond all former example. 

There were exported artnually, during the firft 
years of the war, furplufes of our land and labour, 
to the amount of jC* 1 13708,515*; which, being 
ffent abroad from time to time, to different markets, 
as deniand required, might have been all applied, 
(is fomc of them undoubtedly were) in paying the 

infer from the official details, in the Appendix to The Obfcr*, 
. vations on the State of the Nation : 

The average of eight years nett produce of the 

daty Oil foap, &c. ending with 1754 '- - j^. 228,114. 
Bicto, . • ending Xvith 1767 « - - 464,902 

ftltto on candles, - ending with 1754 - - jf. 136,073 
l)itto on ditto, - ending with 1767 - - 155716 

t 

Ditto, on hides, - ending with 1754 • * £- 1^^*200 
Ditto on ditto, - ending with 1767 - - 189,216 

As no new duties had been laid on the before- mentioned 
necefTaries of life, the augmentation of the revenue evinds 
an increafe Of confuniption ; confequently of comforts; and 
confequently of people. In confirmation, let it be confidered 
too, that the hereMtary and temporary ixtife produced, according 
to an eight years average, ending with 1754 - /"• 5*5>3 17 
Ditto, ... ending with 17^7 - 538,54a 

• There were moreover exported from Scotland, according 
t0 an average of 1755— 6-^7, goods to the value of ^663,401 

K fleets 
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fleets and armies, that made cpnqucfts in cvcrf 
quarter of the globe. , 

The Englifti ihipping, which, after exporting 
that vaft civgo^ nriight have been employed by 
government as tranfports, and certainly furnilhed 
the fleet with a hardy race, amounted to 609,798 
tons; which mufl have been navi- 

gated, if we allow twelve men to. 

ewery oco tons burden, by - - 3655 8 8 men. 

• We m^y determine^ with regard to the pnogrefe. 
and magnitude of the royal navy, from the follow- 
ing llatement : 

Sa« !ors voted by 
Tonnage. Parlinmcnt. _ Their Wages, &c« 

.1^.17-49- 228,215 - 17,000 - £. 839,800 
4754- - 246,^46 -- ipjOoo -. .494,000: 
1760 - 300,416 - 70,000 - 31458,000 

r 

It 1^ the boaft o£ Britain, *^ that while other 
countries fufFercd inii|Umerable calamities, during^ 
that long period of hoflilities, this happy ifland 
efcaped them all 5 and cultivated, urinriblcftcd, her 
manufaftures,' her fiOieries, arid her commerce, to' 
an amount, which has been the wonder and envy 
of the world." This flattering pidturc of Doftor. 
Gam{J>ell will, however, appear to be cxtrcnrKjly 
like the original, from an examination of the fub- 
fcquent~3etails 5 which are more accurate in their 
notices, and ftill mbre juft in thHr conclufions. 
C'omparei then, the following" Averages of our na- 
: :■. vigatioa 
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Vigation and traffic, during the ftibjoined ycar5> 
both of peace and of war : ^ 

Years. Sliips clearet) outwards. ' Valueof carso«s. 

l^^q'jTons F.ngliih. D' foreign. Tot.il. j^. 

50 [609,798 - 51,386 - 661,184- 12,599,11* 

56^451,254- 73,456 - 524j7ii-">7o8,515 

57J 

1760. 471.241 - "2,737 - 573.978 - 14.693,270 

6 1 508,2*0 - 1 17,835 - 626,055 - 14»873.I94 

62 480,444 - 120,126 - 600,570 - i3,54o,i7» 

Thus, the year 1756 marked the loweft point 
of the depreflion of commerce ; whence it gra- 
dually rbfe, till it had gained a fupcriority over the 
unexampled traffic of the tranquil years 1749-5C- 
51, if we may judge from the vahie of exports ; 
and almoft to an equality, if we draw our inferences 
from the tonnage of (hipping. The Spanifh war 
of 176a impofed an additional weight,^ and wc 
have feen the confcquent decline. 

When, by the treaty of Paris, entire freedom 
was again reftored to foreign commerce, the traders 
once more fcnt out adventures of a ftill greater 
amount to every quarter of the world, though the 
nation was fuppofed to be ftrained, by too great 
an exertion of her powers. The falutary effefts of 
more extenfive manufaftures and a larger trade 
werq inftantly feen in the commercial fupcriority 

K a of 
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of the ihrtt years following the pacification of 
I763, over thofe enfiring the peace of 1748, 
though thefe have been celebrated juftly as times 
of uncomition profpenty. We fhall be fully con- 
vinced of this fatistaftory truth, if we examine the 
following proofs i 

Yean* 8hi|>s cleared entwanb. Value of cargoes, 

j*»j^Q."J Tons Engiilh. D* foreign. Total. . £, 

50 [609,798- 51^386-661,184- 12,599,112 
J758 389,842-116,002-505,844- 12,618,335 

1759 406>335 - "^016- 517,351 - I3>947>788 
17647 

6k } 639,872 - 68,136 - 708,008 - i4>9^5>95o 

663 ^— . — 
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The grofs inconrie of the Poft-ofBce, foreign and 
domeftic, whUb, it is faid, can alone demonjirate the 
extent of our eorrejpondence^ amounted. 

In 17^4, to - - i.%t6S(>z 
In 1764, to - - 281,535*, 

In the midft of that une^^ampled profperity and 
accumulation of private wealth, Hume talked, in 
his hiftory, of the pernicious pra£lice of borrowing 
€n parliamentary /ecurity i a praftice, fays he, the 
more likely to become pernicious the more a nation 
enhances in opulence and credit, and now threatens the 

• The account of the Pod -office revenue is dated, by the 
Annual Regiiler I773» much higher, miilaking!y.« 

very 
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very exijience of the nation. Even the grave Blackr 
(lone, who feems to have been infefted by the 
declamations of the times, wrote of its being indif^ 
putably certain, in 1765, that the prefent magni- 
tude of our national incumbrtoces very far exceeds 
all calculations of commercial benefits, and b pro- 
duftive of the greatcft inconveniencies by the cnor* 
mous taxes, that are raifed upon the necei&ries of 
life, for the payment of the intereft of d^c debt ; 
and thofe taxes weaken the internal ftrength of a 
ftate, by anticipating thofe refources, which ihouW 
fee referved to defend it in cafe of nepcffity *. Sgch 
fentiments, from fuch men, proceed pardy fix)m a 
narrow view of the fubgcft, and perhaps more froiQ 
well-meaning defires to do national good, by raif- 
ing public apprehenfions, with regard to the fecu- 
rity of property, and the (afety of the ftate. 

To laugh, were want of goodnefs and of grace ; 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of fiice. 

f Coxnmei)ti^ie9> vol. i. |>. 328, ^th edit. 
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Chap. IX. 

Tbi Cornmercial Failures y in 1763. — Opinions thereon. 
TT^Cbe true State of the Nation. — Obfervations on 
the Peace of i^G^.^r^Various Laws for promoting 
dom^fc Improvewents.-^SatisfaStory Proofs of our 
Commercial Profperify, at the Epoch of the ' Colo^ 
nial Revolt. — Tet^ were our Trade and Shipping 
poptflarly reprejented as much on the Decline. 

IX was at that fortunate epoch, that Great Bri- 
tain, haying carried conqucft over the hoftilc 
powers of the c^rtb, by her arms, favcd Europe 
from bankruptcy, by the fupcriority of her opu- 
lencci ^nd by the difintereftednefs of her fpirit. 
The failures, which happened at Berlin, at Ham- 
burgh, and in Holland, during July 1763, com- 
municated difmay and diftruft to every commercial 
town, on the European continent*. Wealth, it 
is faid, no longer procured credit, nor connexion 
any more gained confidence : The^ merchants of 
Europe remained for fome time in confternation, 
becaufe every trader feared for himfelf, amidft the 

/ 

• See the dcfpondcnt letter from the bankers of Hambnrgh 
to the bankers of Amflerdam> dated the 4th of AuguH 1^6^, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine of this year« p. 422. 

^ ruins 
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rums of the greateft houfes. It was at this crifis, 
that the Britifli traders (hcWed the greatnefs of 
their capitals, the extent of their credit, and their 
difregard of either Ibfs, or gain, \<^hile the mercan- 
ple world feemed to pafs away as a winter's cloud ; 
They trufted correfpondents, whofe fituations were 
extremely unftable, to a greater amount than they 
had ever ventured to do, in the moft profpefdus 
times; Atid thev made vaft remittances to thofe 
(Jommercial cities, where the deepeft diftrefs was 
fuppoled to prcfvail, from the determination oi the 
we^lthieft bankers to fufpend the payment of their 
own acceptances. At this crifis the Bartk of Eng- 
hnd difcounted bills of exchange to a great amount, 
while every bill was fufpefted, as being of doubtful 
relponfiblenefs. And the Britifh government, with 
a wife policy, aftuated and fupported all ♦. 

Oq. that proud day was publiihed, however^ 
*' jIn Alarm to the Stockholders.^*' By another writer 
the nation was remembered of ** the decreafe of the 
furrent toin^ as a moft dangerous xircumftanceJ^ 
And by an author, ftiU more confiderable thati 
cither, we were inftrufted— ^* How the abilities of ^ 
the Country were ftretchcd to their utmoft ex- 
tent, and beyond their natural tonc^ whilft trade 

• Sc6 Conftderadohs oil the Trade and Finances of the 
l^ingdom. Yet, there were pnly, in England^ 133^ bankrupt- 
cies, during 1763, and 301, during 1764. Of bankruptcies^ 
there were, in England, during 1773—562, and during 1793 
*— 1304. — Thus> it 19 by comparifon, that we gain accurate 
Incwlcdgc, 

K 4 fuIFerc4 
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fufforcd in proportion : For, the price hpth of la«^ 
hour and niatcri^ was ei^hanced by the nunnber 
and weight of the new taxes, and by the extraor- 
dinary demand, which the ruin of the French na- 
vigation brought on Great Britain j whereby rival 
nations may be now epabkd to undcr-fcU us at 
foreign markets, and rival ^s in our own : That 
both public aqd private credit were at the lame 
time oppreflcd by the rapid increafe of the na- 
tional det>t, by the fcarcity of money, and the high 
rate of intereft, which aggravated every evil, and 
afFcfted every money tranfaftion." — ^^Such is the 
melancholic pifture, which was exhibited of ou^, 
commercial fituation, foon after the peace of 1763, 
by the hand of a mafter *, who probably meant 
to Iketch a caricature, rather than to draw a 
portrait. 

. If, however, the re/our ces of Britain arife chiefly 
from the labour of Britain, it may be eafily (hewn, 
that tjierc (icvcr exifted in this ifland fo many in- 
dujtrious people as after the return of peace, in 1763. 
It is not eafy, ir^dced, to calculate the numbers, 
wjio die in the camp, or in battle, more than would 
ptherwife perifh from want, or from vice, in the 
city, or hamlet. It is fome confolation, that the 
laborious clafles are too wealthy to covet the pit- 
tance of the foldier, or too independent to court 
the dangers of the failor. And though the for- 
faken lover, or the reftlefs vagrant, may look for 

• Confiderations on the Trade and finances of the King^ 

refuge 
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refuge in the amn or the fleet, it may adntit of 
feme doubt, how far the giving of proper em- 
ployment to both^ may not have freed their parifhc^ 
ffoip difquictiidc and from crimes. There is, 
therefore, no room, to fuppofe, that any one left 
the anvil, or the loom, to foUow tpf idle trade (^ 
wary during the hoftiliries of 1756, pr that there 
y^ere lefs pr{v^tp income and public circulation, 
after the rcneftabUfliment of peace, than at any 
prior epoch. For, it muft undoubtedly have re- 
quired a greater number of artificers to produce 
merchandizes for foreign exporfsuion^ alter kci^ 
sng and cloathing the in- 
habitants, to the value 

pf - - T iC:i4i694>97^-in 1760^ 
than it did to fabricate 

the value of - - 12,599,1 1^ - in 1750, 
}t muft have demanded 

a ftill greater number 

of hands to work up 

goods for exportation 

of the value of - 16,513,404 - in 17(4. 
^an it did to manufac- ' 

ture the value of - I4>873,i9i - in 1761, 

a i B fill I la.— » ■ I ■■ 
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j^ grfcatcr number of fta- 
men muft furdy hayc 

1 1 J Tons of national 

been employed to na- rhipping. 

, vigate and repair • - 471, 241 -m 1760, 

than - ^ . ^ 45i>a54 - in 1756* 
And a ftlll greater nurti- 

ber CO man and repair - ^51,402 - in 1765, 

^hw ^ 7 * ^ ^09,798*- in 1750, 



••■ 



Yet, 



f It is ackpowlcdgedj that Scotland furni(}ied a greater 
number of recruits for the*^ fleets and armies 0/ BritaiiSj during 
the war of 1756, than England, coiilidering the fmaller num- 
ber of her fighting men. Yet, by this drain, the induftrious 
^lafies (tan not to kavi^ bden in the leafl dimini{h^4* ^^^ ^C 
linen there were made for fale^ 

in 1758 . * - 10,624,405 yardsj 

in 17^ T - 11,747,728 

Pf the augmentation of the whple produdls of Scotland d»- 
ring the war, we may judge frotn the following detail: The 
value of merchandizes exported from Scotland, 
* : ' in 1756 .. . , £. 663.40? 

60 - - 1,086,205 

H - t ^243>9^7 

There were exported yearly, of BritiJh-m/rnu/a^ureJ linens^ 
according to an average of fevcn years of peace, from 1745^ 

to 1755 - - - - - 576,373 yar^^ 

" Ditto, according to an average of feven years 

offubfequcnt war, from 1756 to 176^ * 1,355,226 



Having thus difcovered, that the fword had not been put into 
m/e/kl hands, let us take a view of the ^reat woollen manu- 

^doric^ 
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Yet, it muft be confefled, that however fbi 
fe^pU individually may have been employed, the 
ftate corporately was embarrafled in no fmall de- 
gree, by the debts, which had been contraftcd by 
a war* glorious, *but unprofitable. Upwards of 
fifty-eight millions had been added to our funded 
debts, before we began to negociate for peace in 
1762. When the unfunded debts were afterwards 
brought to account, and alligned an annual in* 
tereft, from a fpccific fund, the whole debt, which 
was incurred, by the hoflilities of 1756, fwelled to 
jf.72,1 11,000. And when every claim on thc^ 
public, for the war's expences, was hoheftly latisficd^ 
the national debt amounted to - £^.1 46^6 8 2,844^ 



which yielded the creditors, to whom it was due, 
gn annuity of - - ' • iC-4j850,82i. 



Though it is the intereft, and not the capital*, 
that conftttutes the real debt of the ftate, yet this 

annuity* 

£i£tories of England^ with an afpedl to the &me exhilarating 
Aibjefl. The value of ^woollen goods exported^ 

S7 • - 4'75 8,09s 

59 - - 5*352.299 

60 - . 5»453»>72 

♦ Writers have been carried of late, by their zeal of pa- 
tnotifm^ to demand the payment of the principal of the debt, 

though 
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^nuity w^^ doubtlefs, a heavy incumbrance on 
(he land and labour of this ifland r And howeycf 
burdcnCbmc, |t was not the only weight that obr 
ftruded, in whatever degree, the induftrious clafles, 
ii^ adding accumulation to accumulation. The 
charge of the civil government was then calculated 
as an expence to the people of a million. And the 
peace eftablifhfncnt, for the army, nsLvy, aqd mif- 

thoQgh the xntcrcft be punftually paid; as if the nature of 
ihe contx^aft between the imiivUmal and the fiat e had (Hpulated 
for the payment of both. The fa£l is, that few lenders, finde 
King William's days, have expcdcd re-payment of the capitals, 
which they lent to the o^ovemment. The Jiocks, as the public 
fccurities of the Britifh nation are called, may be compare^ 
\Q the.tiumey traniaflions of the Banl^ of Amilerdam, as thty 
have been exphdned by Sir James Stewart. No man who 
lodges trea/uu in this Bank, ever eypcdb to fee it aeain : 
But he may tram^/er the Bank receipt for it. The Direftors of 
|hii ^ank difcovcred from experience, that if the number ef 
jftlUr^ of thpfe retcipts iJjould at ^ny time be greater than the 
hujers of them, the value of oBual treafure Jafely lodged w6m\6. 
^eprectate. And it is fuppofed, that thefe prudent managers 
employ brokers to buy up the Bank receipt;, when they b<- 
£in Jo fall m their, value, from the fuperabundance of them 
on 'Change. Apply this rational explanation to the Britifh 
funds. No cre4itcr of a funded debt can alk payment of i}^ 
principal at the Treafpry ; but, he may difpofe of his fiific^ 
in the Alley. The principles, which regulate demand and 
fnpply^ are equally appli(:ab!e to the Britifh funds, as to tbq 
trea/ure in the Amfterdam Bank. "- If there be more fellers 
fhan buyers, the price of flocks will £&II: If there be morf 
buyers than fdlert they will as naturally ufe« And the time 
is now come, when the Britifh gotemment ought to employ 
every pound, which can poilibly be faved, in buying up the 
^nW2^A/of fuch publk debts as pay the greateft int^reft. 

^Uaneoiq 
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CcUancous fervices of Icfs amount, though of as 
much ufc, may be ftated at three millions arid a 
half, without 'entering into the controverfy of that 
changeful day, whether it was a few pounds more, 
or a few pounds Icfs, If it aftoniihed Europe to 
fee Great Britain borrow, in one year, twelve mil^ 
iions, and to find taxes to pay the intereft of fuch 
a loan, amidft hoftilities of unbounded expence, 
it might have given the European world ftill higher 
ideas of the refources of Britain, to fee her fatisfy 
every claim, and re-eftablifli her financial affairs, 
in no long period after the conclufion of war. 

But, the acquificions of peace proved, unhap- 
pily, more embarrafling to the collcftive mafs of 
an induftrious nation, than the impods, which 
were conftantly coUefted, for paying the intereft 
of debts, and the charges of government. The 
treaty of 1763 retained Canada, Louifiana, and 
Florida, on the American continent; the Gra- 
nades, Tobago, St. Vincent, and Dominica, in 
the Weft Indies; and Senegal in Africa. With- 
out regarding other objefts, here was a wide field 
opened for the attention of intereft, and for the 
operations of avarice. Every man, who had credit 
with the minifters at home, or influence over the 
governors in the colonies, ran for the prize of 
American territory. And many land-owners in 
Great Britain, of no fmall importance, neglefted 
the pofleflions of their fathers, for a portion of 
wildernefs beyond the Atlantic. This was the 
fpirit, which formerly debilitated Spain, more than 

the 
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the Peruvian mines ; bccaufe the Spaniards turned 
their affeftions from their country to the Indies* 
With a fimilar fpirit, millions of produftive capital 
were withdrawn from the agriculture, and manu- 
feftures, and trade of Great Britain, to cultivate 
the ceded iflands, in the other hemifphere, Do- 
meftic occupations were obftrudted confequcntly, 
and circulation was ftopped, in proportion to the 
ftocks witbdra^wii, to the induftry enfeebled, and 
to the arddwr turned to lefs falutary objefts. 

While the induftrious claflcs of the people were 
thus individually injured in their affairs, the (late 
fufFered equally in its finances. The new acqui- 
fitions required the charge of civil govcrnmerirs> 
which was provided for in the annual fupplies,. 
but from taxes on the land and labour of this 
ifland. To defend thofe acquifitions, larger and 
more expenfive military eftabliihments became 
now neceflary, though our conquefts did not 
yield a penny in return*. And an addidonal 
drain being thus opened for the circulating mo- 
ney, the opulent men, who generally lend to go- 
vernment, enhanced the price of a commodity^ 
which was thus rendered more valuable, by the 
inceflant demands of adventurers, who offered the 
ufurious intereft of the Indies f. The coins did 
not confequently overflow the coffers of the rich > 

• There were fomc fmall fums brought into the annual 
fupplies from the Tale of lands in the ceded iflands. 

f It was a wife policy, therefore, to encourage foreigners 
to lend money on the fecurity of Wefl India dlates. 

the 
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the price of the public fuiids did not rife, as at 
the former peace, when no fuch drain exifted ; 
and the government; was unabk to nuke bargains 
for the public, in 1764, equally advantageous, aaat 
the ICi's fplendid epoch of 175a 

In thcfe views of an interefting fubjeft, the' 
true objedlion to the peace of 1763 was not, that 
we had retained too liitk, but that we had retained 
too much. Had the French been altogether ex- 
cluded from the filheries of Labrador and New* 
foundland, and wholly reftored to every conqueft, 
tlie peace had been perhaps more complete". Whe- 
ther the minifters could have juftificd fuch a treaty^ 
within the walls of Parliament, or without, is a 
confideration perfonal to them, and is an object, 
quite diftindt in argument. Unhappy! tliat a 
Bricifh minifter, to defend himfclf from clamour, 
muft generally aft againft the genuine intcrcft of 
his country. 

Fortunate it is, however, for Britain, that there 
is. a fpirit in her induftry, an increafe in the accu- 
niulations of her induftrious claJSes, and a pru- 
•dence in the ceconomy of her individual citizens, 
which have raifed her to grcatnefs, and fuftain 
, her power, notwithftanding the wafte of wars, the 
blunders of treaties,, and the tumults in peace. 
The people profpcred at the commencement of 
the prefent reign. They profpered ftill more, when 
our colonics revolted. And this mofl: energetic 
nation continues with augmented powers to proli)er 
ftiy, Hotwithftanding every obftruftion. 

If 
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If this marvellous profperity arife, from tfie 
conicioufnefs of every one, that bis ferjon is free, 
and his property Jafe^ owirtg to the fteady opera- 
tion of laws, and to the innpartial adminiftration of 
juftice, one of the firft afts of the prefcnt rcigri 
muft be allowed to have given additional force 
to the falutary principle, A young Monarchy 
with an attachment to freedom, which merits thcJ 
commendations, that pofterity will not withhold^ 
recommended from the throne to make the judges, 
commiflions lefs changeful, and their falaries mOrd 
beneficial. The Parliament feconded the zeal of 
their Sovereign, in giving efficacy to a .meafure, 
which had an immediate tendency to feaire every 
right of individuals, and to give ardour to all 
their purfuits. If we continue a brief review of 
the laws of the prefcnt reign, we (hall probably 
find, that, whatever may have been negleded^ 
much has been done, for promoting the profperityi 
and populpufnefs, of this iQand. 

Agriculture ought to be the great objeft of our 
care, becaule it is the broad foundation of every 
other cftablifliment. Yet, owing in fome meafurfe 
to the fcarcity of feafons, but much to the clambuf 
of the populace, we departed, at the end of the 
late reign, from the fyftem which, being formed at 
the Revolution, is faid to have then given verdure 
to our fields. During every feflion, from the 
dcmife of George II. a law was pafled for allow- 
ing the importation of fait provifions from Ire- 
land ; for difcontinuing the duties on tallow, but- 
ter. 
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ter, hogs-lard, and greafc from Ireland ; till, in thfe 
|)rogrefs of our liberality, wc made thofe regu- 
lations perpetual, which were before only tempo- 
rary. We prohibited the export df grain, while 
We admitted the importation of it 5 till^ in 1773^ 
^e fettled by a ebmpromife, between the. growers 
fcnd confumersi a ftandard of jiric^s, at which both 
fliotild itt future b€ free*. If by the foregoing 
- ^ ineafures the markets were better fupplicd, the 
induftrious claffes miift hare been more abun- 
dantly fed : if prices were forced tdo lowj the 
farmers, and with them hufbandry, milft haVe both 
equally fuffered. A fteady market is for the in- 
tereft of all parties^ and ought therefore to be the 
aim of the legiflature. On this principle the Par- 
liaftient fcems to have aftcd, whenj by repealing; the 
laws againft engroflers, it endeavoured, in 1772, to 
give a free circulation h tbie trade in com. On the 
other hand, various laws were pafled f , for pre- 
fcrving timber and underwckxlj for encouraging 
the cultuife of fhnibs and tfees^ of roots and plants; 
And additional laws were pafled for fecuring the 
property of the hufbandman in the produce of his 
fields, aftd confequently for giving force to his 
diligcdce/ 

The dividing of cbmriiorisi the incldfing of 
Waftej, the draining of marfhes, are all cdniicfted 
with agriculture^ Not one lawj for any of theft 

• .40 Geo. Til. ch. 39; 13 Geo. lit. ch. 4.3. 
f 6 Geo. III. ch. 36^48 ; 9 Geo. III. ch. 41. 
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valuable ends, was palled in the warlike reign oi 
King William. During the hoftilities of Queen 
Anne, eight laws indeed were enafted. In the 
reign of George I. feventeen laws were enafted for 
the fame falutary purpofes. In the thrce-and- thirty- 
years of George II/s reign, there were paffed a 
hundred and eighty-two laws, with the fame wife 
defign. But, during the firft fourteen feflions of 
the prefent reign, no fewer than ftvcn hundred 
and two adb were obtained, for dividing of com- 
mons, inclofing of waftes, and draining of marfties. 
In this manner was more, ufeful territory added 
to the empire, at the expence of individuals, than 
had been gained by every war fince the Revolu- 
tion. In acquiring <iiftant dominions, through con- 
qucft, the (late is enfeebled, by the charge of theij: 
dlablilhments in peace, and by the ftill more 
enormous, debts, incurred in war, for their defence. 
In gaining additional lands, by reclaiming the 
wild, iniproving the barren, and appropriating the 
common, you at once extend the limits of our 
ifland, and make its foil more productive. Yet, 
a certain clafs of writer* have been ftudious to 
prove, that, by making the common fields more 
fruitful, the Iv^giflature has impoverifhed the poor*. 
Connedled with agriculture too is the making 
of roads. The highways of Britain were not equal 

' ^ On the contrary, Mr. Howlet, who cannot be too mucS 
pniiffd for his refearches, on the fubjcdl of population, has 
piibliihcd a pamphlet, which proves fatisfaifiorily, that indofiires 
promote the iticreafc of the peoples . . , <- 

7 «> 
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in goodnefs to thofe of foreign ^countries, when the 
peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle was concluded. From 
this epoch to the demife of George 11. great exer* 
tions were certainly uled to fupplf the ipconve* 
nient defcft. The firft fourteen feffions of th^ 
prefent reign are diftingiiiftied, not only for col- 
lecting the various road- laws into one aft, but for 
jcnafting nb fewer than four hundred and fifty-two 
ttfts for repairing the highways of different dif- 
trifts. Ifi by this employment of many hands, 
Clothing was added to the extent of pur country^ 
every field, and every village, within it, were 
brought, by a more ealy conveyance, nearer to 
ieach other. 

In the fame manner canals facilitate agriculturci 
and promfote manufaftures, by offering a mode 
of carriage at once cheaper and more certain, 
A very c^rly attention had been paid to the navi- 
garioff of bur rivers : from the Revolution to the 
demife of George IL many ftreams li^d been 
made navigable. But, a ftill greater niimber have 
bctfn rendered more commodious to commerce, in 
the prcfent reign, exclufive of the yet more valua-. 
ble improvement of canals^ And^ during the firft 
fourteen feffions of this r^ign, niwteen a6ls Airerc 
paffed for making artificial navigacigns, incltjKiing 
thofe ftupendows works, the Brkigewater, che 
Trent, and the Forrh^ canals ^ which, by joining 
the Eaftern SLtid Weftcrn Teas, and by connefting 
ialmoft everyTnanufitfturinig town with the capita^ 
emulate the Roman bbours. 
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^. In this period too,, many of; our harbours werfi 
enlarged, fecured, and iniproved: many of ouf 
cities, including the metropolis of our empire and 
our trade, were paved, cleanfed, and lighted. And, 
without including the bridges that have been built, 
^nd public edifices erected, the foregoing efforts 
for domcftic improvement can, with no truth, or 
propriety, be deemed the works of an inaftive age,, 
or of a frivolous people. 

If from agriculture we turn our attention to 
manufadtures, we fhall find mapy laws ena6bed for 
0ieir encouragement, fomc with greater efficacy, 
and fomc with lefs. It was a wife policy to pro- 
cure the x»tf/^i<2i[f of our manufactures at the 
cheapeft rate. A tax was laid on^ foreign linens, 
in ordiqr.tb provide a fund, for railing hemp and 
flax at honoe ; while bounties; were given on theie 
neceflary articles &om our colonies, (he bounty 
on the exportatioi} of hemp was withdraw/i. The 
impof^ on foreign linen yarlj were withdrawn. , 
Bounties were given on Britifh linen cloth ex- 
ported J while the maHi^g of. cambricks was px;o- 
itiotcd, partly by prohibiting the foreign, and pardy 
by giving frefh incentives, though without fucccfs, 
to the manufacture of cambricks within our ifland. 

• 

Indigo, cochineal, and log-wood, the neceflaries 
of dyers, were allowed to be freely imported* 
And thc'duiy on oak- bark imported was lowered, 
fti order to accommodate the tanners. It is to be 
kmcnted, that the ftate of the public debts doc^ 
Apt admit the abolidon of every tax on materials 
6 9f 



t 
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f>f, tnwu$fture, of whatever country : this would 
Be a mcaTiarc lb much wifer, than giving prohibi- 
ttpns againft foreign manufaftures, which never 
fell to bring with them the mifchiefs of monopoly j 
a worfc commodity, at a higlier price. 

Such moderttion with thy hounty join. 

That thou may'fl nothing give that is not thine. 

The importation of filks and velvets of foreign 
countries was, however, prohibited, while the wages 
and combinations of filk-weavcrs were reftraincd^ 
though the price of the goods was not regulated, 
m favour of the confumers. The workers in 
Teather were equally favoured, by fimilar means. 
The plate-glafs manufacture was encouraged, by 
credting a corporation for carrying it on with greater 
energy. The making of utenfils »from gold and 
filver was favoured, by appointing wardens to de-" 
teft tvtty fraud. And the law, which had b^n 
made, during the penury of King WiUiani's days, 
for preventing innkeepers from ufing any other, 
plate than filver fpoons, was '^repealed in 1769, 
^en we had made a very extenfive progrefs in 
iJie acquifidon of wealth, and in the taftc for en- 
joying it. 

' ^gypt wi^J' Aflyria firovc 



In wealth and luxury,* 



The nK)ft ancient ftaple of this Jfland wasi by 
prudent regulations in the fabricks of wool, fent 
to foreign markets, better in quality, and at a 
lower price, 

L 3 Gonral 
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General induftry was excited by various meUnJ^ 
Ivhich probably had their effcft. Apprentices^ 
and workers for hire, were placed under the juriA 
diftion of magiftratesj who Were empowered to 
enforce by correftion the performance of coh-^ 
trafts. Sobriety was at the fame time preferved^ 
by reftraining the retail of fpirituous liquors. But^ 
above dl, that law muft have been attended with 
the moft powerful efFeft, which was made " fo^, 
the more elFcftual preventing of abufes by per-» 
ions employed in the manufadture of hats, woollen, 
Ufieii, fuftian, cotton, iron, leather, fur, hemp^ 6ax^ 
Itiohair, and filk j *for reftraining unlawfiil . combi- 
nations of every one working in fuch manufac- 
tures i and for the better payment of their wages.'\ 
This law muft be allowed to contain the moft 
powerful incitements of the human, heart; when 
we confidcr too, that the affize of bread was at 
the fame time regulated. 

If from a review of manufadturss we in(pe<9f 
our fhipping, we fhall perceive regulations equally! 
ifTcfijl. The whale-filheries of the river St, \jsiWr 
t"cnce and Greenland were encouraged by boun- 
ties, together with the white herring fifhery along' 
the coafts of our ifland. Foreigners were ex- 
cluded, by additional penalties, from holding 
Ihares in Britlfh fhips. And oak-timber was pre- 
ferred, by new laws, for the ufe of the royal navy. 
The voyages of difcovery, which do fo much honour 
to the prcfent reign, though they did not proceed 
from any afl: of the legiflature> may be regarded 
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as highly beneficial to navigation, whether we con- 
fider the improvement of nautical fcience, or the 
prcfervation of the mariner's health. ' 

But, all thofe encouragements 'had been given 
in vain, had not the courfe of circulation been kept 
full and current, and the coin timefully reformed. 
New modes were prefcribed by Parliament for 
the recovery of fmall debts in particular diftrids. 
Additional remedies were adminiftered for reco- 
vering payment on bills and other mercantile fecu- 
rities in Scotland. And the iflliing 6f the notes 
of bankers was rendered more commodious -and 
fafc. The importation of the light filvcr coin of 
this realm was prohibited ; and what wa& of more 
importance, every tender of Britifh filver coui, in 
the payment of any fum more than fivc-and-- 
twenty pounds, otherwife than by weight, at fiyc 
fhillings and two-pence per ounce, was declared 
unlawful. This admirable princif)le. To juft bits 
theory, and fo wife in its praftice, was, about th« 
feme time, applied to the gold coin. And the gold 
coins were recalled, and re-coined to an unex- 
peiftcd amount, and ordered to pafs current by 
weight, according to the ancient courfe, rather than 
by tale, in conformity to modern praftice. - This 
meafure, which does equal honcoir to the contriver, 
to the advifer, and tp the exegutor, has been at- . 
tended with all the falutary efFefts, that were fore- 
told, as to our domeftic circulation, our foreign 
trade, and to our nufney-excbart^es mth the coni- 
incrcial world." * 

L 4 The 
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The laws, which were thus pafled, from the 
acccffion of his prefent Majcfty to the sera of the 
colonial revolt, had produced the moft beneficial 
cffefts on our agriculture and manufadhires, oa 
our commerce and navio[ation, had not the encr- 
gctic Ipirit^ that aftuated our affairs, at the peace 
of 1763, continued to animate the indufl:riou$ 
clafles, and to accumulate their daily acquifitions^ 
If any one choofes to appeal fh)m general reaibn-* 
ings to particular faft^, let him examine (he fblIow«« 
ing proofs ; 

Y eai> Sldpt cleared ootwardf « Value of carsoes^ 

lyQ.A'yToas'BnfiUSh* D^foreigo. TotaU £. 

: 65 [ 639,87* - 6^,136 ^ 7o?,oo5 - t4j9^St9S4 

73 f 795>945 ^ 64,232 - 860,175 * X5>6j 3>oo3 

Thus, our navigation had gained, ih the interve-* 
nient period, xnpr^ than a hundred and fifty thoxi- 
iand tons a year, and our foreign traffic had t}fcn 
fdmoft a million in annual wort^. ' The groi^ r^Y!?* 
Iiue of the poit-ofiice, which, ariiptf^ from a greater, 
pr a lefs, corre^ondtmce, foinriis, according tp Afy^ 
^rfon, a politico-fmnifraal index, amounted 

in 1764 - to . ^.281,535 
in 1774* r to . 345*3^^ 

t Bat, the franking of ktters had been now refohted, unA 
qUBfir improvements had been meantime m^* 
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Yet, profperous as our afi^ir$ Kad been, dunng 
the fliort exiftence of the peace of 1763, thcjr 
were represented, by an analogous Ipirit to that 
of I7j8, either of defigning fa&ion, or of unin- 
formed folly, as in an damthg Jiluation. The 
fiate of things, it was faid, is approaching to an 
awful ' crUis. The navigatkn and ^ontmtrce^ hf 
which we rofe to power and opulence, ^ire much 
Mtbe decUne. Our taxes are nuoKrous and heavy^ 
and provifioBs are dear. An enormous national 
debt threatens the ruin of public credit. Luxury 
has fpread its baneful influence among all ranks of 
people J yet, luxury is neceflary to raife a rcvcnt^c 
to fupply the exigencies of the ftatc. Our labour* 
ing poor are forced by bard necefllty to feek that 
comfortable fubfiflence in diftant climes, which their 
iaduftry at home cannot procure them. And the 
mother-country holds the rod over her children, 
the colonies^ and, by her threatening afpedi, is 
likely to drive them to defpcratc meafures *. 

Th* ahrm-helf riogi from Ottr Alhambra walls, 
^nd, fix>m the ftreets^ foimd drums and auballs 1 

♦ Sec Gent. Mag. 1774, p. 313, &c. 
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, C M A P. X. 

The Colonial Revolt. ^Tbe Slate of the Nation. ^^ 

Ifyr Finances y ^radey and Shipping.— Her military 

\ Power. — ^he Lojes of ^rade from the War. — 

' ^e Revival of ^rade on the Re-eft ahUpoment of 

Peace. — Remarks thereon. — Financial Operations. 

^—Tbe Sinking Fund eftablijl:ed.—lts falutary Po^ 

WHEN", owing to the native habits and ac- 
quired confidence of het colonies ; to tlie^. 
ancient ncglefts, and continued indulgence of Bri- 
tain s to the incitements of party-men, and to the 
imbecility of rulers ; the nation foiinU herfclf ax 
length obliged to enter into a ferious conteft with' 
her tranfatlantic provinces, Ihe happily enjoyed 
all the advantages of a bufy manufadliure, ^ of a 
vigorous commerce, of a moft extenfivg naviga- 
tion, and of a produdive revenue. Of thefe anU 
mating truths we fhall receive fufficient convi(5lionj 
by examining the following particulars : 

After liquidating every claim, ftibfequent to the 
peace of 1763, and funding every debt, by sUfign- 
ing an half-yearly intercft for every principal, the 
public enjoyed an annual liirplus from the public 
impofts pf two millions two hundred thoufand 

pounds^ 



I 

I 
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|i)Ounds, in 1764. From 1765 to 1770, this fink- 
ing fund aiccumulated to £.0.^266^24,6. And from' 
1770 to 1775, ^^^ furplufes of all our taxes 
amounted annually to the vaft fum ofj[. 2,651,455; 
which having rifen, in 1775 ^^^ ^77^> ^^ three 
imillions and upwards, proved a never -failing ^^- 
rource, amid the financial cmbarraflSnents of thd 
Unfiling war. Thefe fafts alone flirnilh the moft 
fatisfaftory evidence of the great confuitiption of 
the colkftive m^fs df the people, and of thei? 
ability to confumc, from their adtive labours ami 
accumulating opulence. 

Yet, during the profperous period of the peace, 
there were bnly difchargcd of the capital of tlii 
national debt - - ^' ^ £'^Oi739i79X* 

And there remained^ notwithftanding every di- 
caimition, when the war of the colonies began, aq 
J 77 5, a national debt of - £. x35>943»o5i j 
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Whereon was paid to the public 
X^rcditors an annuity of • /• 43^40^^21 K 

4 ■ •• • 

The price of the ftock of the Bank of England 
fofe mean while from 113 per cent, in July 1764^ 
to 143 per cent, in July 1774: and difcoimts orl 
the bills of the navy fell from 6i per €ent. at thf 
firft epoch, to i^ at the fecond. The reform of 
the coin turned the nominal exchanges on the fide 

of Britain, which were in fad favourable befonp 

♦ 

• Dr, Price, and Sir J. Sinclair. 

hoftiil. 
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hoftilitics began, owing to the flourifhing ftatc of 
our trade, and the advantageous courife of our 
general payments. And the price of bullion fcU, 
becaufe the fupply was fuperior to the demands 
From the foregoing notices, an able ftatefman might 
bavc^ inferred beforehand, that Great Britain never 
poffeffed fuch refources for a vigorous war. And 
ihis truth may be afferted, without fear of contra* 
didion, and without appealing to the immenfirjr 
of fubfequent fupplies, for unanfwerable proofs of 
fbe/aa. 

The furplus produce of the land and labour of 
]£ngland alone, which, being exported to foreign 
countries, n^bt have been applied to the uies of 
war, anwunted to iC* 15^6 131003,. according to an 
average of the years 1772 — 3 — 4** 
' The Britifh (hipping, which were chiefly cm-- 
ployed in exporting this unmcnfe cargo, and which 
vere eafily converted into tranfports, to armedl 
Slips, and to privateers, amounted annually to 
7.95,943 tons: and this extenfive nurfery furnilhed 
ihe royal navy with mariners of unequalled fkili 
and bravery, during a naval war, in the laft year 
of which, the Parliament voted a hundred and tea 
thoufand feamen. 

We may calculate from the continual progrefi 
in population, arifuig from additional employ-* 

* There was moreover fent by feji from Scotland, at the 
•feme dme, an annual cargo of the value of^. 1,515,02^ if 
Y^ 9^y believe the Cuilom-houfe books, 

ment^ 
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mcnts, that there were in this ifland, at the 
epoch of the colonial revolt, full 2,350,000 fighting 
men. 

By examining the foflowing details, we fhau 
^acquire ideas fufEciently precife of the royal navy, 
bodi before and afcer the war of the colonies be-^ 
gan: — 

The royal fleet carried in 1754 — 226,246 tons* 

in 1760 — 300,416 
- in 1774 — 276,046, 



Of the kifig*s Ihips, exifting hi 1774, fevcral, 
were found, on the day of trial, unfit for a6hial 
fcrvice. By an effort, however, which Britain 
alone could have made, there were added to the 
royal navy, during fix years of war, from 1775 to 
178 1 ;— 

VeiTels. Gtins. Tons* 

Of the line, with fiftkf, 44 carrying 3/>02 and 56,144 

Twenties to forty-fours, 110 — 3.331 — 53*350 

Sloops w - - 160 — 2,555 — 37,16a 

' " ' Ml" 

314 8,8a8 146,654. 

By a fimilar effort, during fix years of the Re- 
Volution-war, England was only able to add to 
her naval force 11,368 tons. And thus was there 
a greater fleet fitted out, during the uncommon 
cmbarraflments pf the colony-war, than Kino| 
William, or Queen Anne, or even than King 
George I. perhaps ever poflTefled. .Of thcfe fliips 

wc 
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we were unhappily deprived of feveral, cither bjr 
the misfortunes incident to navigation, or by the 
good fortune of our enemies. Yet, we had in 
commiflion, in January 1783, the fleet, the power 
of which will be mod dearly perceived from the 
following detail*; when it is remembered, that 
there were voted for the fervice of this year a hun- 
ted and ten thoufand feamen. 

' ^ipf. Cuns. Men. 

20 of - 80 to 108 ^ carrying 15,372 
44. of - '='-- 74 *. - a6,ii2 
45 of - 60 to 68 - - 24,320 

la of - ^ 5^ . - - 5^468 

, ^4 Frigates above 30 - - -^SyJ^S 
51 Ditto under 30 - - 8,581 

f 10 Sloops of - 1 8, and imdcr, - 11,360 
1$ Firefhips and bombs. 
26 Armed (hips, hired* 



393. •* Navigated by - - - 104,978 

t 

K ' 

Such was the naval force of Great Britain, which, 
after a violent ftruggle, broke, in the end, the con* 
joined fleets of France, Spain, and Holland. The 
privateci's of Liverpool, which have been already 

ftated^ 

* The above ftatemcnt, though in a difFercnt form, was 
oiEciaUy laid before the Houfe of Commons, at the debate on 
ii>e fence. Befides the ftiips in the lift of the Navjr-board, 
ihcre were feventcen, from 60 to 98 guns, ready to be com- 
l»iftQnt:i S.Qci UatjrSi in his Naval Chronology, the forga 

of 
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ftatcd, alone formed a greater fleet than the armed 
colonies were ever able to equip. Owing to what 
fatality, or to what caufe, it was, that the vaft 
ftren^th of Britain did not beat down the colonial 
infurgents, not in one campaign, but in three, it is 
the bufinefs of hiftory to explain, with narrative 
elegance, and profound remark* 

It is now time to enquire into the loffes of our ' 
trade from the war of thofe colonies, which had 
been planted, and nurfed, with a mother's care, for 
the exclufive benefit of our commerce. 

If ic was not much interrupted by the privateers 
of the malcontents, w% loft whole mercantile fleets 
to our enemies. And it muft be admitted, that 
in the courfe of no war, fince that of the Revo- 
lution, were our Ihipping fo nluch deranged, or 

of the fleets of Great Britain, France, Spain, and KoUancla 
at the end of the war, as under : 

Of the line. Guns. 

Britifh (hips - - - '45 carrying 10,13a 
Dedu6l thofe wanting repairs, 28 — 1,948 



Britiih efi'eftlvo • - IJ7 -^ 8,184 

Prench - - • - 84 -^ S'S+S 

Spanifh - 67 — 4»720 

Dutch - - ^ - 33 *- 2,006 



i8a ^ 13,574 

Dedufl thofe wanting repairs, 49 — 2,928 



tm 



• More th^n Gteat Briuin * 16 -* - 1,46^ 



( f • •» ' 
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bur traffic {o far driven from Ifs ufiial chahriefc 
But, wc fliall {c€ the precife ftatc of both, by at- 
tending to the following details : 

. Value of 

Yeart* Shifts cleared outwardi^ cargoes* 

f i77*7ToniEng. D® foreigu. Total. £, 

^tti» peaceful J 7ltV 795,943 - 64^31. - 860,175 . 15^1 j^j 



r"775 7 



American war < ;ti C 7*€>»79^ - 75»«34 - 834/>jt . t j,S6i,gij( 

JFi-enchwar - f??* ^57»»3^ - 9^»»i3 - 755»35i - xi, 551,07^ 

apanlibwar - X779 S9o#9" - 139»»*4 r 730»O3S - i^»^$3>43tt 

1780 619,461 - IS4;5»5 - 753'977 - «^6ai,33J 

Dtitchwar - f7^t 547»953 • >63^to - 7"»363 - xo,569,iS7 

!?«» «*»**» - aoSiS'* - 761,3^ - ii,355»7St> 

If we review this fatisfa<^ory evidence, we ihati 
probably find, that there were annually employed, 
when the colony- war began, niore than one hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand tons of Britifh fiiipping, 
than had been yearly employed during the prof- 
pcrous years 1764—5 — 6^ and that we annually 
exported of merchandizes, in the firft-mcntioned 
period more than in the laft, litde lefs than a m,il- 
lion in value : That the colonial conteft little af- 
fedled our foreign commerce, if we may judge 
from the decrealcd (fare of our (hipping * j but, 
if wc draw our inference from the diminiffied va- 
lue of exported cargoes, we feem to have loft 
jf. 1,751,190 a yearj which formed, perhaps, 
the real amount of the ufual export to the difcon- 
tcnted provinces 2 And the inconfiderable decreaie 

^ There w^<e ^entered inwards of (hips l^ofottgiog td diet 
revolted colonics, 34*587 tons* according to an avem^e of ^ 
yeafs 177I— a— 3— 4« 

ia 
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in the numbers of our outward (hipping, with the 
fall in the value of manufaftures, whereof their 
cargoes confided, juftified a fhrewd remark of Mr. 
Eden's, ** that, in the latter period it may be 
doubted, whether the dexterity of exporters, which, 
in times of regular trade, occafions oftentatious en- 
tries, may not, in many inftances, have operated to 
under-valuations." It was the alarm created by 
the interference of France, that firft interrupted 
our general commerce, though our navigation and 
trade, in 1778, were ftill a good deal more, than 
the average of both, in 1755—6—7. The pro- 
fperity of our foreign traffic, during the war of 
1756, at Icaft from the year 1758, is a fa<5t, in our 
Qommercial annals, which has excited the amaze- 
ment of the world. Yet, let us fairly contraft both 
our (hipping and our trade, great as they were af- 
furedly, during the firft period, and little as they 
have been fuppofcd to be, during the laft ; 

Ships cleared outwards. Value of cargoes. 

Tears. Tons Eng. D* foreign. Tocal. £ 

1758 - 389,842 - 116,002 - 505,844- 12,618,335 

1778 - 657,238 - 98,113 - 755,351 - U,S5I,070 






1759 - 406,335 - liljOie . 527,351 - 13,947,788 

1779 - 590,911 - i39>iH- 730>o35 - 12,693,430 

■ III ■ ■* ■ ■ ■ »— — I ■ ■ ■— — •iMM»-».«.i*MiMM 

1760 - 47i.H> - t02,737 - 573*978 - !4>639,970 

1780 - 619,46a - I34»5»5 - 753»?77 - ",622,333 

m ■ *— ^— .» ■» III I ••i^i«MBi»^i.«» . 

1761 - 508,^20 - 117,835 - 626,055 - I4»873,i9t 

1781 - 547,9^3 - 163,410 - 7ti>363 - 10,569,187 



* <m 



1762 - 486,444- 120,126 - 600,570 - 13,545,171 

1782 - 552,851 - 208,511 - 761,362 - ia,355i75o 

M WhaT 
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What had occurred, from the interruptions of all 
our foregoing wars, equally occurred from the 
ftill greater embarraffments of the colony-war* 
Temporary defalcations were, in the fame manner, 
faid to be infallible fymptoms of a fatal decline* 
In the courfe of former hoftilitics, we have feen 
our navigation and commerce; prefled down to a 
certain point, whence both gradually rofe, even 
before the return of peace removed the incumbent 
preffure. All this, an accurate eye may perceive, 
amid the commercial difbrefTes of the laft war. 
There was an evident tendency in our traffic ta 
rife in 1779, till the Spanifh war impofed an ad- 
ditional burden. There was a fimilar tendency in 
1780, till the Dutch war added, in 178 1, no in- 
conGderablc weight. And the year 1781, accord- 
ingly, marks the loweft degree of deprcflion, both 
of our navigation and our Commerce, during the 
war of our colonies. But, with the fame vigorous 
fpirit, they both equally rofe, in 178a, as they 
had rifen in former wars, to a fuperiority over our 
navigation and commerce, during the year, wherein 
hoftilities with France began. 

We have beheld, too, on the return of complete 
peace, the fpring of our traffic rebound with 
mighty force. A confideratc eye my* fee this, io 
1783 and 1784, though the burdens of war were 
then removed with a much more tardy hand than 
«n 1763 and 1764. Twenty years before, the pre- 
liminaries of peace were fettled, in November 
1762, and the definitive treaty with France and 

Spaiii 
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Spain was figned on the tenth of February there- 
after: fo that complete tranquillity was reftored early 
in 1763. But, owing to the greater nunnber and 
variety of belligerent powers, the laft peace was 
fully eftablifhcd by much flower fteps. The pro- 
vifional articles were fettled with the feparated co- 
lonies in November 1782. The preliminaries with 
France and Spain werp adjuftcd in January 1783. 
The definitive treaty with both, and with the 
United States of America, was figned on the third 
of September 1783. Though an armiftice was 
agreed on with Holland, in February 1783, preli- 
minkries were not fettled till September thereafter, 
yet the definitive treaty was not figned till the 
twenty-fourth of May 1784. And with Tippoo 
Saib, who was no mean antagonifl, peace, was not 
concluded till March 1784. It was not however 
till July 1784, that we offered thanks to the Al- 
mighty, for reftoring to a harafTed, though not an 
exbaUfted nation, the greatell bleffing, which the 
Almighty can bellow. 

To fliofc dates, and to this fafl:, we muft care- 
fully attend, in forming comparative eflimates of 
our navigation and commerce, of the price of the 
public ftocks, or of the progrefs of our financial 
operations. With thefe recolleftions confbmtly in 
t>ur mind, we (hall be able to make fome accurate 
tefledions, from the following details : 
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EpocbsJ Ships cleared outwards. Value of cargoeit 

I'T^q'jTonsEnglilh. D" foreign. TotaL £. 

50 [609,798 - 51,386 -661,184- ^^>S99>^^^ 

1764-) 

65 > 639,874 - 68,136 - 708,008 - 141925,950 

66 3 

"7727 

73 f 795>943- 64,131-860,175-15,613,003 

74J 
1783 795.669- 1 571969 -953>638- i3»85i.67i 

84 846,355-113,064-959,419-14,171,375 

85 95i>855- 103.398- i»o55>253- 15*762,593 

If we examine the fubjoined Hate of the Poft- 
office revenue, we (hall, find fupplemental proofs 
of incr^afing profperity. The gro/S income of 
the pojts amounted, in the year, ending 

the 25 March 1755, to - £* ^10,66 3, 

the 5 April 1765, to - '^81,535, 

the 5 April 1775, to - 345^321, 

the 5 April 1784, to - 420,101, \ 

the 5 April 1785, to - 463,753- 



imm 



The foregoing Itatemcnts will furcly furnilli 
every honed mind with comfortable thoughts. 
From thofe accurate details we perceive, with fuffi- 
cient conviftion, how fuperior both our navigar- 
tion and our coqimerce were, in 1783 and 17841 
when peace had fcarcely returned, to the extent of 
both, after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, an epoch 

of 
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of boafted profperity. We employed in our traffic, 
in the year 1784, three hundred thousand 
TONS more than we enriployed, according to an 
, average of 1749 — 50 — 5 1, exclujive of the fl^ipping 
cf Scotlandy to no fmall amount. Of Britijb (hips, 
we happily employed, in 1784, two hundred 
THOUSAND TONS, more than our navigation em- 
ployed in 1764, thougli the veflels of our revolted 
colonies, amounting yearly to 35,000 tons, bad 
been juftly excluded from our -traffic, in the la(t 
period, but not in the firft : The value of exported 
cargoes from' England was, at both epochs, nearly 
equal; though 1784 can fcarcely be called a com- 
plete year of peace,' and every induftrious people 
'had been admitted within the circle of a commerce, 
which we had aim oft ruined the ftate^ to make 
exclufively ours. The value of our exportations, 
in 1784, was not indeed equal to the amount of 
our exports* in 1764, but they were fuperior to the 
value of exported cargoes in 1766, 1767, and 
1769*. If we compare 1784, when we had hardly 
recovered from a war, avowedly carried on againft 
commerce, with 1774, when we had enjoyed un- 
common prolperity during feveral years of peace, 
we Ihall fee no caufe of apprehenfion, but many 
reafons of hope j the number of Britifh Ihips was 
much inferior, in 1774, than they were in 1784, 
after we had wifely excluded the American veflels 
from the protedtion of the Britifli flag, of which 

* Soe the Chronological Table ibr a proof of tbt faS. 

M 3 die 
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the revolted colonifts had flievm themfelTes un-f 
worthy. The value of cargoes, which were , ex- 
ported at both the periods, are fo nearly equal, 
as not to merit much conlideration, far lefs to 
excite our fears. 

• 

Yet the government was about the fame time 
alTuredly told *, that unlefs the American fbipping 
were allowed to be our carriers, our traffic muft 
ftop for want of tranfports : And the nation, for 
years, had been fadioufly informed, that the inde- 
pendence of the malecoHtent colonies muft prove» 
at once, the deftrudion of our commerce, and the 
downfall of our power. 

It was the prevalence of this fcntiment, that 
chiefly generated the colony-war, which was fo 
produftivc of many evils, and which, like the other 
evils of life, have brought with them a happy por- 
tion of good. Yet, the fallacy of this fcntiment 
had been prcviouljy fhewn, from the dedudtiona 
of reafon, and the efFefts of the abfolute indepen- 
dence of our tranfatlantic provinces, had been 
clearly foreiold, from the experience of the paft» 
Time has at length decided tbefoR. For, by com- 
paring the exports to the difcontented colonies^ before 
the war began, with the exports to the United States, 
after the admiffion of their independence, it will 
appear, from the following detail, that we now 



By the Committee of Weft India Merchants, in 1783. 
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iupply^til with manu&Ehircs to a greater amount, 
Chan even in the moft piofperous times : Thus, 

Exports. Imports* 

In 177 r-» I. £' 

72 [ — 3>g64»H3 — «»3a2.532i 
73J 

In 1784 — 3f397>5°°*— 749>329> 

Yet, the exportations of the years 177 1 — 2 — 3 
were beyond example great, becaufc the colonifts 
were even then preparing for fubfequent events, 
and the exporters were induced to make their 
entries at the cuftom-houfe, partly by their vanity, 
perhaps as much by their faftioufnefs. We may 
reafonably hope then, to hear no more of our 
having loft the American commerce, by the in- 
dependence of the United States. From the 
epoch, that we have met induftrious competitors ia 
their ports, we have had too much reafon to com- 
plain of having rather traded too much with a peo- 
ple, who afFedt to be great traders, without having 
great capitals. 

Connected with the American trade is the New- 
foundland filhery. Of this Dodor Price aflerted,, 
in his ufual ftyle of depreciation and defpondence,^ 
that wejeem to have totally loft it. The fubjoined. 
detail, by eftablifliing fome authentic fadts, will 
give rife, however, to more animating conclufions. 

y From the Caftoiff-houfc boob. ' 

M4 Contrail 
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Contraft the Newfoundland fifheiy, as it was an« 
nually ftated, fubfeqlient to the peace of 1763, by 
Adrtiiral Palliier, and as it was equally reprcfcnted, 
after the peape of 1783, by Admiral CanipbcU : 

COMPARATIVB StATB of the NsWFOt N DLAKIX FiSHERY. 

In 1764- 1784— J765 - 1785 



There were Britifh^^/Wifg" (hi pi - 


141- 


2S6-. 


177- 


292 


Briiiih trading (hips - 


97- 


60 — 


116. 


-85 


Cohny (hips . - - 


205 - 


50 — 


104 - 


5« 



Tonnage of Britifli ^^wjr ihipt - 14,819-22)535—- 17,268- 26,528 
of Britifh rra<A'//^ (hips - 11,924- 6,297 — 14*353 - 9>*o» 
of CWtfAJr (hips «* - - 13)837- 4,202 -• 6,927- 6,260 



Qnintals of fi<h carried to foreign I ^,^,88 . ^^^gg^ .. ^^^^^^^ . j„,,y« 
markets ...-.- J ■ i . - ■ 

Thus, by excluding the fifhers of the revolted 
colonies, we enjoy at prefcnt a more extenfive fiih- 
cry lor the mariners of Great Britain, who, being 
fubjeft to our influence, or our power, may eafily 
be brought into aftion, when their efficacious aid 
becoiiVcs the moft neceffary, during war. From 
thofe colonies, a hundred and fifteen floops and 
ichooners ufed annually to bring cargoes of rum, 
mclaffes, bread, flour, and other provifions, to 
Newfoundland, for which the colonifts were paid 
in bills of exchange on Britain *. To acquire this 
traffic for Britifh ilnerchants, is alone a confiderablc 
advantage, which we derive from the independence 
of the United States. About twelve hundred 

• Admiral Pallifcr's officiul report 

1 . failors 
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(aulors were accuftomed to emigrate, every (cTSon^ 
from Newfoundland to the feparated colonies; 
where, whatever they might gain, their ufeflilnefs 
to "Britain was loft. This drain, which is now Ihut 
up, is perhaps a ftill greater benefit. 

Our Greenland fifhery, which gives employment 
to fo many ufcful people, both by land and fea, 
has been equally promoted by the abfolute inde- 
pendence of the United States ; as their oil and 
other marine produftions no longer enter into 
competition with our own. Thus, there failed to 
the Greenland feas : 

Years. Ships, Years* Ships. 

From England in 177a - 50 — in 1782 - 38 

1773-55— 1783- 47 
1774.65 — 1784. 89 

1775-56— 1785-140 

From Scotland - - — 1785 - 13 

153 

From this accurate detail we perceive^ then, 
how much this important fiihery^ which had been 
heretofore depreflfed by various compedtors *, flou- . 
riihesj at prefent^ while we have additionally 

* The Brltiih fifhery to Greenland has gained a manileft 
Aiperlority over that of the Dutch, which was once fo confi- 
'derable. In 1781 and 1782 the Datch fent no (hips tdthe 
Greenland leas : 

And in 1783 only 55 (hips, 
in 1784 - 59 
in 17S5 •65 

tcquired 
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acquired the whale fifliery to the Southern 
Seas. 

Yet, the malecontent colonifts, who had lon^ 
been the aftive competitors of their fellow^fufcge6U 
in Great Britain, were accuftomed to think, that 
this ifland could not exift without the gains of their 
commerce. Foreign powers equally thought, that 
they could ruin the affairs of Great Britain, by 
cbntribuung to their independence. And to this 
^urcc alone may be traced up one of the chief 
caufes of the colony-war, and of the interference 
of foreigners. But, were we to fearch the annals 
of mankind, we Ihould not find an example of 
hoftilities, which being commenced in oppofitioiv 
to the genuine intcreft of the beUigerent parties, 
were continued for years in contrgdiftion to com- 
mon fcnfe. 

The leaders of the malecoments fcem at length, 
difpofed to adnrlit, that being hurried on by paflion, 
Aey facrificed their commerce and their happinefs 
to faftious prejudices and to unmeaning words. 
Mad they been fufficiently acquainted with their 
own interefts, and governed by any prudence, 
they might, before the war began, have retained a- 
participation in Britilh privileges, and the protec- 
tion of Britifli power, by verbally admitting, that 
they were the fcUow-fubjcdts of the Britifh people, 
without being really incumbered with, any burden* 
And ' they might have thereby gained the prefenc 
independence of Ireland) with the invaluable parti- 
cipations of Ireland I which, to eftimate juftly, we 

ought 
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etsgbt ofdy to fuppofe retrafled &r a fealbo, oc 
even loft for a day* 

It is, indeed, ibrtunate for us, that die Frenclt 
vere (6 muck blinded, by the fplendour of giving, 
independence to the Britiih colonies, as not to fee 
diilinftljr how much their interpofition and their aid 
promoted the real advantage of Great Britaiiu 
When the colony- war began, the true intereft of 
France confiftcd in protracting the entanglements, 
which neeeflarily refulted from the virtual depen- 
dence of thirteen diftant communities, claiming 
feparate and fovereign rights ; and which had con- 
tinued to enfeeble the Britifli government by their 
pretenlions, their clamours,, and their oppofition* 
till the diffatisfied provincials had, in the fulnefi of 
time, fcparated themfelves, without any effort on 
their part, or any ftruggle on the fide of Great 
Brit2dn. From thefe embarraflfments the French 
have however freed, by their impolicy, the rival; 
nation. And they have even conferred on the 
people, whom they witfied to depreis, aftual 
ftrength, by reftoring, unconfcioufly, the fliip* 
building, the freights, and the filheries j of which 
the cobnifts had too much partaken, and which, 
with other facilities, have refulted to the mother- 
country from the abfolute independence of the 
American ftates. 

Spain, perhaps, as little attended to her genuine 
interefts, when fhe lent her aid to the aflbciatcd 
powers, which enabled the revolted colonies to 
take their free and equal ilation among the fove- 

rcign 
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reign nations of the eafth. She might have^ 
trufted to the hopes and fears of a Britilh Mt- 
nifter, for the fecurity of her tranfatlantic em- 
pire. But, within the American States, where* 
can Ihe place her truft ? The citizens of thefe dates 
have already, with their ufual enterprize, pene- 
trated to the banks of the Miflifippi. And this 
aftive people even now bound on Louifiana and. 
Mexico; and may even now, by intrigue, or force, 
fliake the fidelity, or acquire' the opulence, of 
thofe cxtenfivc territories. 

When the Dutch, by departing from their ufual 
caution, interpofed in the quarrel, every intelligent 
European perceived, that the difcontented colonies 
xnuft neeeflarily be independent. And it was 
equally apparent, that every advantage of their 
traffic muft have loon been acquired, by the more 
induftrious nations, without the rifle of unneigh- 
bourly interference, and ftill more, without the 
charge of aftual hoftilities. 

When all parties became at length weary of a 
war, which had thus been carried on contrary to 
their genuine interefts, a peace was made. What- 
ever advantages of commerce, or of revenue, may 
have refulted from this memorable event to the 
other belligerent powers, certain it is, that though 
Great Britain contradled yaft debts, and loft many 
lives in the conteft, flie derived from the inde- 
pendcnce of the American States many benefits^ 
cxclufivc of domeftic quiet, the greateft of all be- 
nefits. 

Had 
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Had Great Britam, like Spain> received any 
public revenue from her tranfadantic territories^ 
(he had doubtleis loft this income. by the inde« 
pendence of her Colonies. If Great Britain haa; 
thereby loft fovereignty, without jurifdiftion, fhc 
has freed herfelf from the charges of protecting 
an extenfive coaft, without dedudling any thing 
from her naval ftrength j fince the colony failor^ 
were protedtcd by pofitive ftatute* from being 
forced into the public Icrvice. While this nation 
has faved the annual expence of great military 
and civil eftablifhments, it can hardly be faid to 
have loft any commercial profits. And, by ex- 
cluding the citizens of the United States from their 
accuftomed participation in the gainful bufinels of 
Ihip-building, freights, and fifhery. Great Britain 
has, in fadt, made confiderable additions to her 
naval power. Thus, the means, which were ufed 
to enfeeble this country, havQ aftually augmented 
Its ftrength, whatever may have been the face of the 
other belligerent parties. 

It muft be admitted, however, that the Britifli 
government contrafted immenfe debts, by carry- 
ing on the late moft expenfive war. When thef^ 
were brought to accjount, in Oftober 1783, the 
whole debts, payable at the Exchequer, amounted 
to ;C'2i^^>302j4^9> capitals whereon were paid 

♦ The 6th Anne, which had conferred the above-mentioned 
exemption, was indeed repealed at the commencemeni of the 
war, by the 15 Geo. III. ch. 51. ^ 19. * 
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jT. 83012 jc:>6i *, as intercft and charges of ma- 
nagement. For the payment of this annuity, the 
kgiflature had provided funds, which, it mud be 
allowed, did not produce a revenue equal to 
j)rcvious expeftation, or to fubfequent neceflity* 
And, burdenfonne as thefe debts undoubtedly wcre> 
they had little embarraffed general circulation^ 
had this principal and this annuity formed the only 
claims on the public, which had arifen from the 
colony-war. 

But, every war leaves many unliquidated claims, 
which are the more diftrefsful to individuals and 
the ftate, as thefe unfunded debts float in the ftock* 
market at great diTcount ; as they depreciate the 
value of ?(11 public fecurities ; and as, from thefe 
circumftanccs, they obftruft the financial opera* 
tions of government, and prevent private peribns 
fix>m borrowing for the mcft ufcftil purpofes of 
produftive induftry* Of fuch unfunded debts, 
there floated in the market, in Oftober 1783, no 
Icis than £. 18^856,5425 of which £. I5>694,iia 
were fo for liquidated as to carry an intercft, that 
continually augmented the capitals, exclufive of 
other claims, which were equally cogent, but of 
Icfs amount. 

The public fecurities, which always rife in value 
on the return of peace, gradually fell, when thoft 
vaft debts were expofcd to the world in cxagge^ 

* The Exchequer account^ as publiOied by the commiffioQ* 
ers of public accounci. 

rated 
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rated figures ; when the ftockholders were terrified 
by declamations on the dcfefts of dieir fecurity^ 
which is, in faft, equal to the ftability of the Bri- 
fiih State i and when all claimants on the public 
were daily affured of a truth, which had then too 
much exiftencci that the annual income of the 
public was not equal to the annual expenditure. 
The late Earl of Stair was the writer, who mofk 
induftiioufly laid fuch confiderations before the 
world. " If the premifes are juft," faid he, *' or 
nearly juft, and nothing efFeftual is done to pre- 
vent their confequences, the inevitable conclufion 
** is, that the State is a bankrupt, and thofe, who 
" have entrufted their all to the public faith, are 
in imminent danger of becoming (I die pro- 
nouncing it) beggars *.*' 

The wafp the hive alarms 
With louder hums and with unequal arou* 

The nation was mortified, at the fame time, by 
the events of a war, the mifmanagements, and ex- 
pences, of which had made peace abfolutely necef- 
fary. And the government was at once enfeebled, 
by diftraftions, and unhinged, by the competitions 
of the great for pre-eminence and power. 

It was at tkis crifis of unufual difficulty, that 
the prefent minifter was called into office, nearly 

^ An argument to prove, that it is the indiipenfable duty o( 
the creditors of the public, to rniiil that Government do fbrtl^^ 
with bring forward the Con fider alio n of the Siitc of tiie 
Nation. By John> Earl of Suir» 1783. 

o as 
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Us much by the fuffrages of his country> as hy 
the appointment of his fovercign. 

Were we to inftitutc a comparifon of the ftate 
of the nation> in ^764 and 1765, with the financial 
operations in 1784 and 1785, we fliould be ena- 
bkd to form a proper judgment> not only of the 
incumbrances, and refources, of the Britilh govern- 
ment, but of the mcafures, which were at both, 
periods adopted, for difcharging our debts, by ap^ 
plying our means. 

The war of 1756 augmented the public debt 

£. 72,111,0041 
of 1775 - . . 110,279,341. 

In 1764, tlje unfunded debts, including Gtrtmj^ 
claims, navy and ordnance debt, army extraor- 
dinariesj deficiencies of grants and funds, exche- 
quer bills, and a few linaller articles, amounted 

to - - - - - /;. 9>975>oi8i 
In 1784, the iJmfunded debts, includ- 
ing every article of the fame kind, 
amounted to ... ^^585,1 57^ 

The navy bills fold, in 1764, at ^\ per cent. 
difcQunt 9 in 1784, at 20 per cent. The value of j 
fer cent, confolidated (locks, from which the moft 
accurate judgment of all (locks may be formed, 
was in 1764 at 86 per cent. -^ but, in 1784, the 
value may be calculated at 54- T^ ^^^- I" ^^^ 
firft period^ our agriculture and manufa£lures, our 

commerce 
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commerce ind nayigation, were faid to be in the 
itioft prolperoUs condidon i in the Uft, to be almoft; 
iindone. 

• With the foregoing data before us^ we fhall be 
able, without aay minute calculations, or tedious 
inquiry, to ibrm an adequate judgment of the 
re^urces of the nation^ and of the conduft of mi- 
niftersi in applying thefe refources to the public! 
fervice, at the conclufion of our two lall wars. 

In 1764 — 65, there were paid off and provided 

for* . - - - ^ 6,192,159; 

In 1784 — 85 - * ^ t ^8,139,448. 

« 

There remained unptdvided for 

in 1765, — in 1785. 
German cljums £. i 565044 -^ £. 
Navy debt - * 2,416,915 — 
Exchequer bills * i,8oo/X50 -^ 41500,000 

Total in both £. 4*38 2,959*-*- £. 4,500,000 

• Conlid. oa Trade and Financesi p. 41* 

f The following are the particulars* from the annual grants 

and appropriation ads : 
Debts fancied in 1784, ... ^ £, 6,879,341. 
Debts paid off and otherwife provided for, in 

1784 5,7*^^1 S- 

Debts funded, in 1 78$f - - •. - io,990»65i. 
Dw'bts paid off, and otherwife prbvided for, in 

'178s* a • . . ^ - 4,540,846. 

Total of debts paid off, funded, and other- 1 /• ^o , ^« , ^o 

N 6ut> 
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^ / 

]^ut, let us <?^ny tljis coinfmfm one ftcjr 

farther. There were paid off md provided 
for(as wchave fecn) in 1764 and 1765, oi unfunded. 
debts - • - - - iC» 6,i9a,i59. 
Th^re were afterwards paid oiF be- 
fore 1776 . . - • i^>7J9^793- 

Total paid off in eleven years • L-^^y^^^iSS"^ 
There were paid off and provided 

, fpr in two years, 1784—85 - 28,i39,448* 

*- — ^ — 

Yetj from ^is laft fum muft be dcduftecl thc] 
/). 4,500,000 of Exchequer bills, which, being 
continued at the end i of i 7 8 ^ Wejre either circu- 
lated by t±c Bank, or wei^, in the courfe of public 
bufinefs, locked up i(i -the .Exchequer. Thofe. 
bills indeed, that pafl^ mto circulation, wcnc/. of 
realufe to the Bank, $nd to individual, . without', 
depreciating funded-property, as they continually 
pafled from hand to htad at a premitfm. 

There*was no puYpofe, when the foregoing com- 
parifons were inftitutcd, of exalting the charafter 
of the prcfent minifter for wifdom tod energy, by 
the degradation of any of his preded:efibrs, for inanity * 
of purpofe, and inefficiency of per6>rnE)a|ice. ^The. 
able ntren, who managed the national* finances .itom 
1763 to 1776, a(!ted like "all former* ftatefmen,*: 
from the cireumftances, wherein they w^re placed,"" 
and probably made as great exertions, in d;fcliarg- 
ing the natidnal debp, us the fpint, of thci^^V 

adniittcd; 
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iatdmitted. Greater efforts have, fincc ithe laft 
peace, been made> becaufe every wife man dedared; 
that there was no other effeftual mode of feciiring 
< a]} that the nation holds dear, th^ by making thb 
J)ub!}c income krgcr than the public expei™ditunr. 
The before-mentioned -Operations of finaiitc^ ill 
1784 and«5, it had beeb impofllUc to perfonni 
without impofirig many taxes^ which ail partica 
demanded as heceflary. Were any defence reqiiirejd. 
ifbr a eonduft, whichi if the faithftil diicharge of 
duty, at no fmali rilk of perfonkl credit, be landablcj 
therits the greateft praife, the previous heceflity 
would furhifh «niplc juftification. 

What had occurred at the concliilioh of every 
war, finee the Revolution^ happene4 iA a. ftiil 
greater degree, fince the re-cftablilhn^nt of tht 
'laft peaiie. Let us make hafte to lighten the pub* 
Ik debts, whifch fo mitch enfeeble the ftate, anH 
emberrafs individuals^ was ^e Univerfal cry. It 
was the judgment of the wifeft mep, th^t cor- 
fidering the magnitude of the national incum- 
brances, theie debts could neither ^e paid off, nor 
greatly leflfcncd^ except by a finking- fund, which 
.fhould be invariably applied to this mt^ ufefuL 
purpofe. And, great as the national debts were, 
amountifig to £. 239^154,880 principals which, for 
intereft and charges of management^ requited an 
annuity ^of ^. 9,275,769, after all the financial ope- 
rations of 1784 and 85, a fmking-fund of a mil- 
boil was laid to be fully fufiicient, if thus facrcdly 

N 2 applied i 
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applied ; as the produftive powers of money at 
compound intcrcft are almoft beyond cakulation. 

Animated by fuch reprefenutions, and urged 
by fenfe of duty, the minifter, though ftruggUng 
with the embarrafEng efibfls of a tedious and un- 
fuccefsful war, which, in the judgment of very 
experienced meo, had alqioft exhaufted every na^ 
donal refource, has- eftablifhed a finking- fund of a 
million. Whatever might .have been the univerfal 
wilh, no one, at the rc-eftablilhrncnt of the peace, 
had any reafonable expedtation, that fo large a 
finking-ftmd would be, thus early fettled by a£k of 
parliament, on principles, which at once promote 
the intereft of the public, by diminidiing the na^ 
tional debt, and f(^\Yard the advantage of indivi* 
duals, by creating a rapid circulatipn. 

Of other finking-funds, it has. been . remarked, 
that they did not arife fo. much from the, furplufea 
of taxes, after paying the aonuity, which they had 
been eftablifhed to pay, as: from a redudion of the 
itipulated intercft. The {inking«fvnds, that had been 
eftabliihed in Holland during 165 5, and at Rome in 
1685, were thus created* The well-known finking- 
fund, which had its commencement here,, in 17 16, 
yfzs equally created by the redu&ion of intereft on 
many flocks. And hence has been inferred the 
infufficiency of fuch funds. But, the foundation of 
Mr. Pitt's finking-flind is firmly laid on a clear 
furpliis of a permanent revenue, made good by 
new taxes, and on the conftant appropriation 9f 

fuch 
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fach aiinuitics as will -revert to the public from 
the effluxion of years. 

The fufficiency arid facrednefs of this fund may 
be however inferred, not fo much from any arti- 
ficial rtafoning, 4s from the nature of the trufts, 
artd from the fpirit of the people, which ever 
guards with anxiety what has been dedicated to' 
their conftaiit fccurity, and ftiture glory. The 
finking-fund of 171 6 was left to the management 
of minifters, who found an intereft in mifapplying' 
it. Mr- Pittas finkiiig-fufid has been entnifted to ' 
ik commiffioners, holding offices^ which are no 
way conned^ed with each other, and to the pof. 
feflbrs of which the people look for fidelity, knpw- 
ledge, and rcfponfibility. Fronx fuch truftees no 
mifai^licacion, or jobbing, can reafonably be ap* 
prehended. Eight years have now elapfed, fince 
the citablifhment of their authority, and neither 
jobbing, not mifmanagement^ has been fufpedrd 
by malice, or fa&ion. Add to this, that the com« 
miflioners, being required bylaw to lay out the 
irppropriated money in a fpecified manner, and to 
give an annual account of' their tranfadlions to 
Parliament, a£t under the eye of a jealous world/ 
asid under the cenfure of an independent prefs, 
which, in a free country, has an efficacy beyond 
the penalties of the legiflature. 

But, the zGt itfclf) which creates this fund, and 
niakes thofe provifions, may be repealed, it is 
fi^ared, by the rapacity of future minifters, or by 

' N 3 . the 
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the dlftf^ of fubfequent wars. Agsuftft ^is 
jeAion experience has alfo giveja itt dgc ifioru; :t 

|t'U however no fmall fecwity o£ th?^;5>r?ftM 
finicJ9gTftinjd> th^.thfi iftipplicy of fnijapplj^g tb«] 
fprrper is acjmiiced with univcr^ ,cortvi6tkHn ^rt^> 
regfet. Undqr this pubKc opinipn, JftQ mii»ft*fti 
whatever his principles,} or hi* powers nwy be, yoilr 
cv« attempt the tc^alt)f ^'W, which, m fyS^ 
c»pt»ias a* virtuil contuft with thepiiWip cfefjir^, 
tMs>,.aRd on the exifteoce of which the'.pj^^liq, 
C|^jp_n)uft ift iiturc depend: For j^e rcppul of; 
tti? a#i %ftdf»*e^ feiaureof this &«idcijtfcwgitl}|ft 
pfcflprefe 06 ahy w^^ would be a nte^tfthBC^di^/^ 
of t^ cootri^di and^ would amount Jto. ^ b^nic-^. 
ruptcyi becaufe': it wniild be a declaniti6Q tp the i 
worlds that the nation could na. longer :co^I]!!: 
with hit mirfl > ficroAr engagements; And .wW : 
evihnsrto: be feaied^ or good expe&ed, feoiiDaajt. 
war, whifh ought: to fiand: in competidQa widi the' 
evdk of. bankruptcy:, or the^ good that mud necei^. 
farily refult: fipm the imrariahle, .af>plicatiQa: ofi 
fuch a funds A million, thas.applied» will a/TurecU]^; 
fiee the.. puUsc: from ;vaft ^debts, andi in: iK>^ loDg^. 
period^ yield a great public revenue : It Is deni0a-»i 
itrable^, that a (inkingrfund of a miUi<», wid) tbm. 
aid of fuch; annuities as muft. meanwhile; /^U';jiil,;^ 
will fct free four miUions annually,: a& the end; of^ 
twcntjfrffcven. years: It has beehdetwonftra^cdiby 
ingenioys calculator^, that die ini^tsir|ahle tapplijiiiif: 
troa of a millioa to^ the ^annual |>a[yinent of dbbtSj, 
• : 6 would* 
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Would, in fixty years, difcharge ;^. 317,006,060 01 
3 per cent, annuities, the price being at 75 ftr.cent% 
. In eight years, Mr. Pitt*s fiiikihg-fiind has, in'fift, 
purchafed ,f. 13,617,895 of ftock, at the cxpence 
»f ;f. 10,599,465 of cafh. This meafurc, theft, is 
of more irhpoftance to Great Britain than the 
ficquifitibn of the American mines'. ' Andf, this 
meafure, thus facred in its principles, and fifltitary 
in its effects, will not probably be foon repealed Jby 
the influence of any miniftcr, becaufc all orders in 
Ac tote are pledged to fiipport it, while the pro^ 
peity of every man in .the community is bound 
for payment of the national debt. 

Without inquiring minutely, whether a furplus 
of £. 900,000 appeared, in the exchequer on any 
given day, it is fufficiently apparent, thatJiU.lhc_^ 
purpofes ot this meafurc of finance will be jirrjpj^ 
anfwered, by the pundtua! payment of £. 250,000 ^ 
in every quarter to the trufl:ees,'as the law requires; 
bfecaufe thi Parliament are engaged by the aft to 
make gpod the deficiency, if the furplu§ of the 
fmking-funld fhou^ in any year amount to lefs^ than 
a million. The faft i&^ that £. 250,000 have beenr 
punftually applied ev^ry quarter, fincc it began to> 
operate, oii ttie ift of Auguft 1786. Additionar 
fums have meantime been thrown into the finkino- 
fund, for giving a quicker pace to its powcrftil 
operations. And, ^y thefe means, hais it piroduced, 
at the end of eight years, much greater effefts 
than fome calculators originally conceived, from 

N 4 ^'^Ki^S: 
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taldng iiarrow views of a mpH emnfiye pro(V 
pe6l*t 

J^ittle fluAuation in the fufid^ will be created by 
fending into tjie S^ck Exchang? a certain funn, on 
certain days, during every quarter. It is tfie great 
riie, and the proportional fall, in the value of the 
ftocks, which enable jobbers to gain fortunes^ 
And^ of confequence^ the coimxiifligners will jiardjy 

t • 

• Ej^rl Stsjnhopc was the calculator^ who urged cypry ob- 
jcdUcn againft this fioking-fund with the moft ingenuity andf 
force ; having a plan of his own to propofe. His lordfhip 
formed a calculation^ in order to (how the efFed of, a fqrpliis of 
£• I9OOO9OOO a year» with fuch long annuities, su. might fall ioj 
The following detail will fhow the amount of his calculation^ 
ZJid the fum total of the h6i, from expenence» of flock adlaally 
l|onght» at the end of every year. 



• 

Eight Years. 


Karl Stanhope^s 
Calculations. ; 


Eight Years. 


The fa^y from 
experieoce. 




£' 




/• 


5th Apfil 1787 


IfOOOyOOO 


4th Qoarter. 
SthD^ - 


i,343»>€><> 


h^ - 1788 


2,065.351 


2,874,150 


D« . 1789 


^ 3>173.3»6 


12th D^ - 


4'447*'5o 


m - 1799 


4'3?.5»599 


1 6th D** 


5,997»9*>o 


D** - 1791 


5*S*7>J30 


20th D* - 


7,568.875 


D^ - 1792 


6,792,613 


24th D** 


9441 »85o 


1?^ - 1793 


8,t45,89i( 


«8th D<» 


I If 196,165 


D^ - ^79+ 


9>551>3H 


32d B« • 


I3»6» 7^895 

— • 



Thu$, hath the event decided agalnd Earl Stanhope's calcu- 
lations and plan, by a balance of iC*4>^^«S^>> ^^ ^^ih^ years 
operations. And, this experience is aloi^e .fu^ie^t to fa- 
tj^fy us how little the theories of Jfeculatifis Oi^sk^ ^9 be allowed 
\o adluate the pradlicjp of life, or the ipovements of legifla- 
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find it their ihtercft^ if they had the inclinadon, to 
deal ui public fecorides with a view to great pro^ 
fits *• If the gradxial and fteady rif^ of the ftocka 
be for the interefl: of the publicj as well as of in^ 
dividqals, die quarterly application of the new 
fund muft be deemed a great improvennent of the 
f>ld, which was feldont felt in the {tock market^ 
and gave litde motion to < general cu-culadon. By 
%hcft means will the capitals of the public debts 
be rendered more manageable, in no long period i 
/the price of ftocks muft neceffarily rife; the 
finance operadods of govcmtnent will thereby be 
per^rmed with fiJU gireater advantage to the ftst^f 
and induftrious individuals will, in the fame man-^ 
ner, be more eafily accommodated with difcounts,^ 
9nd with loans.' * ; ; 

The cftablifhment of fuch a fund, and the crea^ 
tion of fuch a truft, are douUlels very important 
fervices to the people coUcftively, as they form a 
irorporauon, or community. But, it may be eafily 
^cwn, that tfee people individually will be ftill 

♦ TJjc purchafcs being confined to the transfer days, little 
fnore than £. 5»oqo <;an be brought to market on any oae day, 
which of confequence can make no rapid rife of any one (lock : 
And, when the finlnng-fund amdiUnts to the greateil polTible 
film of /.4«9Pp>QOQ* the purdurfc-money on any day can only, 
be fome^hing mpre (haa £, 2Q,ooo.?^The gradual application 
of this iinkin^-fund \m an excellent quality of it, becaufe 
fudden changes in tji^ ftock-market are not fpr the intereft of 
leal buyers, or icllcrs. The oommiifioners therefore can gain 
^fttie profit from fheir fuperior |ci^Qwledge of the flock inta 
f'hicli the^ in(en4 ^orchafe^ 

greater 
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grdber gainers, by the new finking-fbndj as it hai 
been thus judidoofiy fomiied. And^ iii this view 
ef die fubjeft, its fteady ciperation will be of ftilt 
gBcater utility to die^Aation; tiuiii eren the f^a^cftfi 
of- debts, "becaufc it is the' profrterhy of hidtv^^ 
^uaH whkb fopimithe 'rear wen Ith of th^^te; 
Tbt ingcniofls theofifts, who oblige the World 
iffith proJ6<£h^ for paying the nac^nal debt, confid^^ 
BKfrdy^ tbeintereft of the corpotadon, or fubMc^ 
W^ou^ amending ta what is of rtMM-e importance, 
dib advahta]^ of the private perfoiisj of whom the 
pdbti^ cdnflft. Of -Mr. Fittf^ ^Mfig^a^nd> ie'tt 
^ae of the greaeed comnifeii|}alt'i6h^-ttiat it pr&i 
motes the tru6 intereft of bodf patties, in juft pfe^b-i 

portions. . - i 

A new order of buyers being thus irttrodttcetf ; 
Slid a ncwdwiafld'bfcihg thelcR^ dreated, thejpl'icc 
oi ftocks rtwft neeeflarily rife,<''ri6twithfbndlri^ tfte 
flSTts of t;he ftockjobbers J becaiile'the public fecti- 
fides^ become i» (k& of xMrtt feal' Vahie. In prb-* 
portion as the money ^ is-fent frofn the finking-^fiind 
(o the ftock- exchange, the price, of ftocks muft 
gradually rife ftill higher. And a rife of ftocksj^ 
when gradual and fteady, n^ver ^ils to produce the 
moft ialutary e0e6b onu»iver£dicifculatton, by faci-> 
Ktating transfers of property, and by aklihg the per- 
formance of contraftS". Rectet experience con-. 
0rms this general reafoning. £very one muft re- 
' member how impoflible it was for indivkluals 'ta 
borrow money on any fecurity, for any pttmium^ 
^ towards ;he end of ^784.; ^W6cn the ftocks. 
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li^n to rif^ th^ price of kuads cq^y fofe, 
Wh^n the gofyeniflEic^e ccafed (o bcorrow, and^ 

«j)fiL»i(M ^^)Hs Wf re liquidai^s maAo&^rtJrs aod 
Q^aP^rs eaf^ obiaiaed difcountS) apd readily, ai&t 
quired permanent cs^itaU. 

9\]t9 the ^fdcfm of man cqu14 not h^e dpn 
tpfed a nfie^Mre moi^ favpurable to citquj^tioi^ 
tbm the iending of brgie fums>,ffi:onQ^tlay ta^at^ii 
in^o-thc StockrejLchange i whereby the courfe «f 
cir^plat;9n U con%ntly fille4jr and> t^n^ alwayii 
aygtnentedj becomes ftUl iQore mpid. I^ i& ^e 
ri£;.,Qf|l9ck9j and the fulnefs of circulation^ whicli 
ipake n^Q^ey overflow the (olFers. of the opulent^ 
l^e(& ; lome i^n^efeen drain ihpul^.. be nnhappil)^ 
qp^^d. Whpii' cafli- becomes ^hus plepiy,| ^i^ 
f^l^lural inter^(b.<)f mo^ey gr^^dqa^ly^ fa|js^ an4^t}l% 

cdFufaJxfh^ge, ^A otjiyr priv^terfcc^rities^.arfercfc 
c^jf dilcounted at a lowef ra£e« In this ^9^py^ 
ilate of things, money is faid to be plenty i ancj 
Qf^y individuajl kapcorxumdated wfth iQaQs^ancjf 
iyj(h .di[c9ivits„ according to his needs, by-plcdg^ 
ing^bis j>r9pmy, Qi; his^^redit,.. ^ ., , ^ ^^. ;^ 
^ pwi^g to all thofe fe(:^ties, eycry induftrious^ 
man e^fihr , .find^, . p pa'ploy mpn t5. /The mahufacSbti- 
reifs. are a^, engaged. ' Thp tr^^;;s fend put ad- 
ditional adyeptwreSi XHe ihip-bwners are"!6ffcrfed. 
many ftcigjijm. , . The, produce of the hufbandmaii^ 
is^cpnfumcd ^ a bufypeopjc;, : , !ALnd.;hus are rait? 
ii^KC^cadily,p^i,apd .tafK?f,wpre,ieafily -IcpMe^^^^ 
S^A ?re the ;l?cncfi;s| which, refult to indjyifiualfi. 
^ ^ tt^e Aaicji Yrpm a ./apid circulation,', thai:^ 

4-.*. ,'*■" '^ • '• 

caA 
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can only be promoted, and prefcrved, by feridihg* 
rfianey conftandy into the Stock-exchange. It is 
Atis, by inciting an aftive induftry, that the pay-* 
fftfcnt'of public debts, through y^c channel of a* 
quarterly finking-fbnd, enables the people to pay* 
flife greateft ta'xes wfth eafc and fatbfaftion. And 
rfus tnaiy we folve a difficult problem in political' 
6edonoTrly, whether the furplus of the public re- 
'fr^nife oilght to be applied in the difchargc of 
cl^bts, or in the dirninutionbf taxes: the one 
nieafiire afluredly invigorates the induftry of the 
^eoplc/in the manner, that we have juft obfervcd j 
tlic other may promote their indolence, but cannot 
jjifbcure them an advantage, in any proportion to ^ 
the benefits of unceafing employments, and the' 
atwmmodation of more ext^nfitc^ capitkls: by 
xheani of induftry the heavieft burthens fcem light: 
by rfie influence of floth the flightjcft duty appears 
intolei-able. ^ • 

It was owing, probably, to the invigorating cf- 
fefts of an augmented circulation, that our agri- 
culture and manufaftures, our commerce and na- 
vigation, not only flourifhed, but gradually in- 
crcafed, to their prefent magnitude, amidft our 
frequent wars, our additional * taxes, and accumu- 
lating debts. How much the {banty circujarion of 
England was filled, during the great civil wars of 
the laft century, by the vaft impofts of thofe times, 
and how foon the intereft of money was thereby 
reduced, we have already feen. Similar confc- 
quenccs followed the wars of WilKam, and of 

Anne^ 
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AnnCi owing to fiimliar caufes. The finking-fisnd, 

whioh, &r feveral years after its cceatioo^ in 171^9 

did not much cxce^ half a million^ prodyced^ 

,aflunedl]r, the mod: falutary influences, even bcfojre 

the year 17^7 : The value of the public fuoda 

Tofc confiderably, though the ftipulaced intereft oa 

them had been reduced, firft, from 6 to $ per ccnU 

and, in that year, from 5 to ^fer cent. The na*^ 

•tural intereft of money gradually fell ; The price 

of lands in the mean dme advanced from 20 and 

.ai years purchafe to a6 and 27 : And our agri^ 

culture and manufactures, our trade dnd oiir. jQiip> 

ping, kept a ftcady pace with thcj general profpe^ 

rity of the nation *. Such are the falutary eSbds 

of a circulation, which, be'mg rcpleniflicd by daily 

-augmentations, is prcferved conftancly fiiil. And 

.dui3 it is, that the people are eaf^ in thcpaynaoik 

of taxes, by being better enabled to pay them, 

while taxes are continually augmented, though 

^ there may be fome imports, which ought to be 

repealed, as they prefs upon particular objedb. 

On the other hand, an obftruded circulation 
never fails to create every evil, which can afflid: 
an induftrious people : Scarcity of money, and 
unfavourable difcounts ; unpurchafed manufactures, 
and want of employments ; unpaid rents, and un- 
performed contracts; are the mifchiefs, which dif^ 
trefs every individual, and embarrafs the commu- 
nity, while circulation isjmpeded. The com* 

• For the tbovc-xacntioncd fSas, fee And.' Chron, Com. 

mcrce 



iherce of Bngland was well ni^^ ruined^ dniin'g 
King Wiffiam's reign, by die diibrders in iht 
4:oin> die want of confidence, and die high pHc<i 
©f money. The foireign b^kruptcies, in I7<3i 
Itduced the value of cargoes^ whidl wefe eicpRort^ 
in this year, from fixteen nrnlUons to fmrPGttii 
during fcveral ycars^ owing to die decline of ge- 
lieral credit. How much th^ domeftic bufineft 
Df Qreat Britain was embarralTed by the bankrupt^ 
OM of 1772 and 1773, whichj in England, amount^ 
cd, in the firft year> to 525, and to 56a, in the fis^ 
cpnd, is ftill remembered*. The complaincdi 
^t^ich were lat thofe periods made of a decline df 
Gonimerce, were merely owing tb an obftrufted cir- 
culation, ^ fubfequent experience hath amply evmcedi 
Wars, then, in modem times, are chiefly de- 
ftmfbive, as they incommode the induftrious cla& 

* The fellowing detail is alone fafficient to demonfbat^ 
kbw the manufa^lures of a country may J|)e ruined by a Ian- 
ll^id circolation* without the interruptions of war. Of iineii 
idoth there were ftamped for (ale in Sco|land> 

duHng 1771 -i- 13,466,274 yards. 
I77i ~ i3>o89,cod4 
4773 — 10,748,110. . 
'774 — li»42a,ii5. 



©f woollen cWth, there wtrc Med, in the Weft Rjdinr 
bf Yorklhire, ui the year ended 

Broad. Narrow. 

• the 2Sth March 1792, - 103,623 pieces 156,475 pieees 
Ditto - 1793, - 214,851 — ^ 190.468 ^ 
Ditto - 1794, - 190,332 — i5o,66& •.,, 
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fet, by obftrvftiog dreulatioh. Yet, gcr»ml;ln*. 
duftry wa^: not .much retard^clj hp^v^r indiyidMJi^ 
pcrioiis, or p^cttlJW comnjupici^si ipay have becc^ 
dera^ged» or injured^ by xh? ci^py-wj^r. Thf 
peof^ wire able to. cOnAimc abundtotty; -f^rK^ 
^ey aftually paid yiafl; contribudon3» by their d^lyi 
cohfUoiptioii of e3^cifeab|0 comnapdities*. Apd, 
tjiough they purfued their accuftomed occupgt¥>n3i^ 
^d thm paid vaft ii)ipoil$j the efl:abli(hed incomi^ 
of the date fudained co[^iderable defalcationt 
from various cayfes i frqm the abufes^ which war> 
never faiU to iptro4u<^e into certain brapche$ pC 
the rcren^e ; from the illicit traffic, that generally 
prevails in the courfe of hoftilities ; and from the. 
qew; impoHtionsj which fomewhat lefllcn the ufua^r 
produce of the (^. 

• Of malt there were confiimed* 

Bum. .Old Duties, 

in 1773—4—5 — — 72,588,010 ^—j^. 1,8 14,700, 
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Gtflow 

»773— 4— 5 -^ 
1780— i^s — ^ 

•?73-4— s -r- 


- 87.343'083 — 


2,183,577. 


in 


wines frofii potn. 

Gal. • 

- 9»974«237 — 

- "»757499 — 


Old Dmis. 

i;-4iS»593- 

489,895. 
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Of Soap» 

id. 

- 93/190^ 1 40 -^ 

- 98,076,806 — 


Old Duttec 

612,980. 
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Thofe diibrders in the public revenibt. haVtf 
l>een at lealt palliated^ if diey have not been aU 
together cured^ finee the rc-eftablifliment of peacc« 
The Tneafures> which were vigoroufly adopted, for 
the efFcAual prevention of fmuggling -, the altera^ 
dons, which have been made in the coUefbion of 
ibmc ^departments of the public income ; and the 
improvement, that has been happily cfreftcd in all ; 
have brought, and continue to bring, vaft fumd 
into the Exchequer*. The public expenditure 
Continually diftributes this vaft revenue among- the 
creditors, or fervants of the State, who return ic 
to the original contributors, either for the ne- 
ceflaries, or the luxuries, of life. The Exchequer, 
which thus conflamly receives and dilpenies this 
immenfe income, has been apdy compared to die 
human heart, that unceafingly carries on the vi^ 
tal circulation, fo invigorating while it flows, fb 
&tal when it (tops. Thus it is, that modem taxes, 
which arc never hoarded, but always expended, 
may even promote the employments and induftry, 
the profperity and populoufnefs, of an induftrious 
people. 

•- The whole public rcircnuc paid Into the Exch^iqaer, 
from Michadmas ,783 7 _^, u^j.j,, 
CO ditto 1784 J 

Ditto, from Michaelmas 1784? is,379,l8» 

to ditto 1785 1 

Ktto from 5 January 178J 1 tS,J9747l 

10 ditto 17863 t^' , ' ,ir 

CHAK 
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'i%e- Cmtrffverjy m the Populoujne/s of ^iiaiii 
' revived. — The Parties.—^ Review of tbttr Pub- 
Ucatims. — Jn Examination of the jirgumint—frotn 
kiofomng—frim FaSit—Jrom Experience.— Tbt 
augmented Poptkufnejs of Ireland. — The Increafe 
if People in Scotland^. — the general R^ult—as r* 
■ England^ , 

THE contqft} which had been darried on du- 
ring the war of 1756, between Doftor 
Brackenridgej and. DoAor Forfterj with r^ard 
to the efTefts of our policy^ both in warj and in 
peace, on popuUdoni was revived* amidft our Co-* 
lony'contrfts, by Do&or Price, and his opponents. 
This laft contipveriy fiirnifhes much more inttruc-* 
tioHj wit^ regard to a very inttrefting fubjed, than 
the former ; as the dilputanes cook a wider range^ 
and coUe£led^ in ttieir . courfe, many new iiSti. 
"Doftor Price revived the dilpute, by contributing 
an ^ppeni^ix tO'Mr. Morgan's Eflayon Annuities^ 
wh^ran the- Doftor attcmptied to prove, by inge- 
nioDs remark^' on bprths and burials, a gradual de- 
cline in the populoufiiefs of Great Britain. He 
was foon Encountered by Mr. Arthur Young, who 
juftly infenfc^ irom the progrefs of improvements 
O ia 
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in agriculture, in manufafturcs, and in commerce, 
an .augmentation, in the number of people. Mr. 
Eden publifhed, in 17791 elegant criticifntrs * oix 
Dodtor Price; by. which be endeavoured to in- 
validate the argument, that had been drawn fronn 
X comparifon of the number of houics, at the Re- 
yalution^ and at prefent; inGiling that the flrft 
^ud; hav<c been Itis^ and the laft much greater, 
than * the text had allowed In his reply, the 
jyo&oT ihcwed fome miftal^es lA his antagonift, 
without adding^ much to the force of his argumeht. 
iTeti if we may credk his coadjutor, wha enteitd 
zealoufly into all his prejudices, be cmfidertd bis 
Jyftem as more firmly eftablijhed tban ever f. 

Tfirs long-continued controvcrfy now found 
6thcr fupporters. Mr^ Walts publifhed his Accu* 
rate Ittquiry; in 178 ^ Whli confidetabic Ajceef^' 
he overthrows I>oaor PWet's fiin&imentrf argo^ 
tnent, from the comparifon oF houfta at dlflffi^remt 
periods; by fhewing, that tibe t^utna of Hoofcs to 
the tax-office are not always preci©;bj^ proving, 
fr6m a6fctiaF enumerations of feveral towns;, «^ at 
drftant periods, that thty^ h«d oeitairily tncreaiedi 
by cvincingy fronr the augmented mrrrAcr- of 
births, that tYyere tmiflr be a greater -nirifrfter of 
breeders. This able peHbrmaiicc was^ ifmncdi- 
ately followed by Mr. Howlef s ftill more cattery 
five examfeiation of Doftor I^rict^s rflky. ^Mr^ 
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Howlct expands thp arguments of Mr. Wales j 
he adds fomc illulir^tions t and, what is of ftill 
greater importance, iti every incjuiry; he eftabliihes 
many adcHtiona] Ca&s. 

The treatifcs of MefT. Wales and Howlct made 
a grAt imprelfion on the public, as fdfts inoppofi- 
tion to fpeculations, muft eVer make. At tht mo- 
nient^ whc'ii their publications had gained — a tonjt' 
derable .fiiare of fo$tilar beliif, it was deemed pru- 
dent, on the fide ft" Dodor Price, to ptiblilh— 
Umertainty of the prejhit population. This writer 
H'ankljr declares that be is convimed hy rreilber party^ 
and that he muft confeqUently remain in a fiate of 
doubt and feepti'cal fuhenfe. His apparent purpofc 
is fo'Aewj m df)pofiti6n to the ptpahff h'elkf, that 
after all our reftai-chcsj W riaff^ brne nothing mitB 
any e^tdb^. Si to this important p^ of our poll- 
deal oec'onomy. " In ihff ftiptjtaf a f rt l nfitettt of 
tHis d6Bftus compater, 17300^0001 when rmihiplwd 
By"5, produce 6,350^000: Dodot Pricfe and hi» 
coadjiK»rs feetni^d unWiffirig^ to admiti that W^ri 
vere, itr filHgtimcf and Wate; « Lid^-day iffpoi 
i,300,otfo i^>aiitrd iw^s} Stid ^ piifitisiricvihi 
ihftit rrtiff nete'lftrilj' imtv been, id tHk fam« tithe, 
eijeoiOoo fools; For, they fe*ed^ cht chargt of 
iibfunWtyj'in ft^poflnfea'decreafe^dPs mtilmanMi 
hM^-cf.pio^j A^semt^ ntnity yraM' of it^manei 
vmpleyments : And, they perceived, that by admit- 
iirigifttre were, in 1690, fl* million and a half rf 
people, they would thereby be obliged to adrnit, 
that ^re had been an' augrrieoeation of ^mil^oti 
O a and 
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and a half, during the foregoing century, notwith-, 
Handing the long civil wars, and the vaft emigra- 
rions, * The Doftor publiihcd, in 1783, Rennarks 
6n thefe trafts of Meff Wales and Howlct*. 
And, with his ufual acutcnefs, he detefts fome 
miftakcs J but, with his accuftomed pertinacity, he 
adheres to his former opinions. 

The matter in difpute, we are told f, muft be 
determined, not by vague declamation, or fpecu- 
lative' argurhent, but by well^uthenticatcd fafls: 
For, " the gtand argument of Dr. Price is at 
once extremely clear, and comprehended in a very 
narrow compafs.'* The following is the ftatc of 
this grand argument : 

That there appeared by the Hearth-books, at Lady 
, Day 1690, to be in England and Houf«. 

Wale$ - - * - i>Joo,ooo.i 

That there appeared by the Tax- 
office books, , in 1777, only - - 5>5a,7342 

Whence, the Dojftor inferred, as a neceflary con- 
fequence, that there }iad been a proportional dimi- 
nution of people, fince 1690. 

Confidering how important this fubjc£fc is to the 
ftate, and how much it is connefbed with the gene- 
ral purpofe of this Eftimate, I was led to examine, 
at once with xtiinuteneis and with brevity, an argu- 

* In his Obfervations on ReverfioQary Payments, in 2 vol« 
Bvo. 

-(^ By Vuetrtaintj of Pojuhuion* 

• • 0icnt, 
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menc, which has been oflentatiouny aKphytd, as 
equal in its inferences to the certmnty ofadual 
enumerations. 

In lieu of the obnoxious hearth-tax, the Parlia- 
ment impofed, in 1696, a duty of twoJhilHngs on 
every houfe; fix (hillings on every houfe, contain- 
ing ten windows, and fewer than twenty ; and ten 
Jhillings on every houfe having more than twenty , 
windows i thofe occupiers only excepted, who were 
exempted from church and poor rates. And Gre- - 
gory King computed, with his ufual precifion, what 
the tax would produce, before it had yielded a 
penny*: Thus, fays he, the number of iabaHifJ 
boufti is - - - - - I, J 00,000 i 
whereof, under 10 windows 980,000; 
under 20 windows =70,000 ; 
above 20 windows 50,000. 

1,300,00a 

but of which deducing, 

for thrift recnvias aim* - • - • aoiooa honrci st ». ^. i%,too. 

fbrlholenot piyingtochUTCtiiiii) pour 3S01OOO at :i.4(l. if%,<tm. 

tat omiffiDM, frauib, and defaulien - 40,000 u 41. S.ooo. 

InroWcnt . • - 750,000. j£. S51O00. 

Solvtnt ... J5o/ioo[ psying DCH . ii9,oco> 

However many in/olvent houfes were thus de- 
ducted from the i y200,ooo tKha^itei htufei, Gregory 
King allowed at laft too nuny fihettt ones. This 
truth may be inferred from die following fa^u 

• 
• Pol. Obfer*. Brit, Mnf. Hart. MSS. N* 1898. 

O J There 
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Therc^ remains in tl^c tax-office ^ a partdcu|ar ,acT 
fCQunt of the money, which each county pai4 i(j 
1701, for the before-mentioned tax of 1696, frpm 
frhe affeflrnents qf Ladjr-day 1700, and whiph 
amounted tp - - - - ;^. 115,^^6. 
But, the oldeft lift of houfes, >vhich fpccjfically 
paid the tax of 1696, is ^* an account mack up, fgr 
i^o^y front an oldjurvey book^^ but from frior ^pleifT 
inents : And this' account ftands thus ; ' "^ 

^oufrsat 2s,— 248,784, produced /^. i^4,878.^ 
6?. — 165,856, — rr 49'757- . 

lOS. — 93^876, — : r 4^,398- 

508,516, producing ;(C.. i2i>933t. 

He who decs not fee a marvellous coincidence -j^, 
between this official document and the {)revipu$ 
calculation of Gregory King, muft be blind indeed. 
Iht Johent houfes of King, and the rA^zr^^^/ houfcs 
qf 1708, are of the fame kind^ both bcipg thofe 
houfes, which ailually paid, or were fuppofed to 
^ve paid, the tax. And, Mf, l^epry |leid, ^ 

* I have ranfacked the tax-office for infonhation on this liti- 
gated but important fubjed ; and I was affiiled in my refearches 
by the intelligent officers of th if department, with an alacrity, 
which (hewed, thatj having fully performed thtir duty to the 1 
pi^bjic, th^y 4id not fear minute infpedion. 

f The houfes having upwards of twenty windows, ii;i the 
tax-office account o»f 1781, are 52,373. T^e numl^r pf the.: 
fame k^nd allowed by King is 50,000 : fiut he is not fo fortu- 
pace in his other calculations. . ^ 

S comptroller 
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tolnpCroSei^ of die tax-office, who was noted for 
his mintts diligence, ind attentive accuracy, re- 
potted ta tbe Trtafury, in Oftober 1754, that tbi 
^ Jutifs, on an average, produced yearly, from 
1696 to 1709 - - - £• ii8,8j9*. 
But, there muft*have neceflarily been a great 
' many more houfcs, in 1708, dun the 508,516, 
ebtrgtdy and fOfing £.\%\,o^2- ^n the tweht 
years from 1696, there could Have, been no great 
v>0jlt of houfes, however powerful the deftrufttve 
caufe mig}ic have been. And Gregory King, ii| 
order to make up his thirteen hundred thoufand 
houfes, calculaM the dweUmgs odhepoory m 1696, 
at - - - - - 7io,oQO( 

fuidof dc&ulttrs, &c. at •!■ •- 4.0,000; 

750,000. 
Pavenantf ftated, in 1695, from the hearth-books, 
the cottages, inhahiied hy the f oarer ^t, at 500,000 ; 
^d he afterwards aflerts, as Doftor Price obferved, 
that there were, in 1689, houfes, called cottages, 
having tne hearth, to the number of 554,631 : 
whence vye may equally fuppofe, that there were 
dwellings, having two heardu, a very confiderable 
liumber, vdioi^ inhabitants, cither receiving akns, or 
paying nothing, did not contribute to the tax of 
1696: fo that, in 1708^ there miift have ccrtainlv 
fxifted 710,000 dwellings of thi: poorj as ;hn 
fiumber had certainly exift^d in 1696. 

4 Gregory King calculated the tu beforehand ft /.| l9«op. 
+ Vol. t. edit. ia,p. s- 

04 Mr, 
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Mr. Henry Rcid moreover reported to the 
Treafury, in 1754, that in the year 17 10, when 
an additional duty took place, it became an uni- 
verfal praftice to ftop up lights; fo that, in 17 10, 
the old duties yielded only jf. 115,675:— And 
for fome years, both the oldj and the new, duty 
fuffered much from this caufc, as there was no 
penalty for the Hopping of windows. Other dudes^ 
continues he, were impofed in 1747 *f ^^ ^^ 
from Lady-day 1747, to Lady-day 1748, the 
whole dunes yielded £• 208,093 : and, ah ex[5la-r 
natory ad having paiTed \xi 1748, the duties 
yielded, for the year ending at Lady-day 1749, 
/^. 220,890: But, other modes of evading the 
law being fopn found, the duties decreafed year 
after year. — And thus much from the intelligent 
Mr. Henry Reid, who never dreamed of houfes 
falling into non-exiftence, 

The firft account of houfes, which now appears 
to have been made up, fubfequent to that of 170&, 
is -the account of 1750, and the laft is that of 1781- 
"With the foregoing data before us, we may oov 

• By the ?o Geo. II. ch. j ; which recites, that whereas it 
hftth often been found from experience, that the duties grant* 
cd by former ads of parliament have been greatly lefTened by* 
ine^ns of perfons frequently popping up windows in tjieir 
dwelling Jioufes, in order tp evade ps^ymen^; and it hath 
often happened* that feveral aiTeilinents have not been made 
in due time; and that perfons remove to other parifhes with- 
out p^ing the duty fbr^the houfes fo quitted, to the pre}udioe 
f>f the Revenue. But the legiflature do not recite, that ^pufes 
daily fell down, or that the numbers of the people yelFly 
4eclined. 

foyna 
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fimn a judgment fufficicntty prccifc, in refpcft to 
the progtefs of our houfcs, cbarjed and chargtatU 
with the houle and window tax: 

The charged, in 1696, accordingio King, 550,000 
The chargeable, tucording to bint, - 40,000 



590,000 
The charged and chargeable, in 1750, 729,048* 



Increafc in 54 years - - 1^9,048 



The charged, in 1708 _ _ _ 508,516 
The chargeable, let us fuppofc - 100,000 



608,516 
The charged, and chargeable, in 1781, 711,351 



Increafe in 73 years - - 112,835.' 

Here, then, is a folution of the difficult problem, 
in political ceconomy, which has engaged fo many 
able pens. Whether there exift as many houfes, at 
prefent, as there certainly were, in England and 
Wales, at the Revolution; at leaft, the qucftjon 
is decided, as to the number of houfcs, eherged ind 
chargeable With the window and houfe tax : And, 
of confequence, the middling and higher ranks of 

• Thi» high number, in 1750. wa' probably owing to the 
aflNjf parliaaient, 10 Geo. If. which hsd jult pall, when new 
ipodes ofcircumrention ba4 not yet taken place. 

mea 
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fnen muft, wiith the number of their dwelUogSi 
have nec^flarily incrcafed. 

A great difHciilty, it muft be admttttx], ftiU re-^ 
mains, which cannot be altogether removed| 
(hough many obftru6tions may be cleared awaf. 
The difficulty confifts, in afcertaining> with equal 
precilion, the number of dwelliiigs, which have 
been exempted, by law, from every tax, finco 
^690, on account of the poverty of the dwellers^ 
The litigated point muft at laft be determined by 
gn anfwer to the queftion. Whether the lower 
prders are more |iumero\)^ in thp prefent dayi^ 
than they were in 1696? 

A modem fociety has been compared, witl^ 
equal elegance and' truth, to a pyramid, haying the 
higher ranks for its ppint, and the lower orders 
for its bafe; Gregory King left us an account of 
the people, minutely divided into their feveraj 
claflfes, which, though formed for a different pur- 
pofe, contains fufficient accuracy fpf the prefent 
s^rgument *• 



. * Davenant's works^ 6 vol. Scheme D, which was copie^ 
from Gregory ^ing^s pbfervtUQa^ p. 15, wi|h <bmc in^o^iiiT 

^cies. 
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Spiritual lord^ --- 
Temporal Ipi^ — 

KoightS — -r- 

Baronets - - 
Eminentclcrgymcn - 
Eminent merchanfs - 
Efquires - - 
Gentlemen - - 
Military officors ^ 
Naval officers - - 
Pcrfons in leflcr of- 7 

fices ' - \ 

Perfons ig higher 7 

offices T i 

Lcffer clergymen - 
Lcflbr merchants - 
Perfons in the law - 
Perfons of the jibe- 7 

r^ arts - \ 
Freeholders of the 7 

better fort - \ 
Shopkeepers and 7 

. tradcfoien - ' J 
Artizans - - 
Freeholder^ of die 7 

leflcr fort - 3 
Farmers - - 
Gipfies, thieves, 7 

beggars, &c. \ 
Copimon foldiers - 
Common failors - 
Labourers and out- 7 

fcrvants - y 
Cottagers and pau- > 

pers - - ) 
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If this divifion of the people fhould be deemed 
only probable, it would prove, with fufficient con- 
viflion, how many dwellings the two laft clafles 
required to Ihelter them, fince they contained no 
fewer than two million five hundred- and Jeventy-four 
ihoufand ferjons. Gregory King allotted for them, 
as we have fccn, 550,000 houfes. And it is apparent^ 
that if the two lower orders of men have aug- 
mented, with the progi^fs, which has been traced 
in our agriculture and manufaftures, in our traffic 
and navigation, fuch perfons muft neceffarily dwell 
in a greater number of houfes. 

Davenant has fhewn, that the poor rates of 
England and Wales' amounted, towards the end of 
Charles II.'s reign, to - .- - £. 665,302. 

By an account given in to parlia* 
mcnt, in 1776, the poor rites 
amounted to - - - 1,556,804. 



However this vaft fum, which is probably under 
the truth, may have been mifapplied, or wafted, 
yet every one, who received his proportion of it, 
as alms, was exempted from the tax on chargeable 
houfes, and muft hav«. confequently fwelled the 
number of cottagers. 

Whatever the term cottage may have fignified 
formerly, it was defcribed, by the ftatute of the 
ao Geo. II. as a houfe, having nine windows, or 
under, whofe inhabitant cither receives . alms, or 
dees not pay to church and poor. But, ^e are. 

not 
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not inquiring about the word^ but the thin? ; whc- 
tlier the dwellings of the lower orders, of whatever 
denomination, have increafed, or diminiflied, fincc 
the Revolution ; and the end of this inquiry is to 
find, whether the lower orders of men have de- 
Crealed, oi^ augmented. 

The argumient for a decr^afed number of cot- 
tages is this: Gregory King, from a view of the 
hearth-books of 1690, (which yet did not con- 
tain the cottages, fince they were not chargeable 
with the hearth-tax) calculated the dwellings of 
thofcj who either received alms,* or did not give 
any, at - - - - - 550,6oo« 

The furveyors of houfes returned the 
number of cottages, in 1759 ** ^^ " 282,429; 

and. in 1781 - - 284,459, 



Forfter, the antagonift of Brackenridge, was the 
firft, probably, whoobjefted to the accuracy of 
the furveyors returns, ' with regard t6 tftf houfes. 
Having obtained the CoUeBors rolls^ he had counted^ 
in 1757, the number of houfes in nine contiguous 
parifhes; whereby he found, that, out of 588 
houfeis, only 177. paid the tax; that Lambourn 

♦ This is the firft year, (ays Dodor Price, that an order 
was given to recarn the cottages 'excufed for poverty. I hav« 
iR any pofTeflion fome returns which were made of cottages in 
^7 $7 9 an<i which, having cfcaped the deftrudUon of time, 
evince previous orders ahd previous performance. There was» 
in fadl, an account of the cottages made up at the tax-office 
in 1756. 

porifht 
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parifli, wherein there is a market-town, containi' 
445 houfesj.of which 229 only paid the tat. 
When it was otgedled to Forfter, that this furvey 
was too narrow for a general average, he added 
afterwards nine other parifhcs, in diftant counties ; 
w^crebjr . it appeared, that of i ,045 houfcs, only 
,347 were charged with the duty; whence he in- 
ferred,/ that the cottages vftte to the taxable houfcs 
as more than two to on^ •"• Mr. Wales equally 
objcfted to the truth of the iurveyors returns, iii 
their full, extent. And Mr. Howlet endeavoured, 
with no Jmall fucce(s> to calculate the avera^ o^ 
their' errors, in order to evince what ought proba- 
bly to have been the true amount cf the gfentrfnfe 
hunibers; In this cal(hila!tiori, Doftot Price fikth 
doubtlefi fhcwn pettjr fetilts r y*t is there fufEcient 
reafbn l O " conclude, with Do&or Forfter and Mr; 
Howlet, th^t the hoqfed returned tptt^ taK<»office 
iK^e^ the whole> as tj are to 2^ ^Wlyi It ItiS 
at laft be founds that the retutiis of ta^le houfes 
Arc very ntar the truth j btit that the reports of 
exempted houfei cannot poflibly be trtie r ; fof^ 
280,000, or even joo,doo cocCage^f would iKst 
cxMitain the two lower oilers, who exifted iii 

« 

England and Wales at the Revolution; and 

• * Forfter's Icrten in December 1760, which the Royal 
Sotiety declined to publifb. [MSS. Birch; Brit. Muf. No*. 
4:440.] The algebraical rophifms of Brackeiiridge were print- 
ed in the foreign gazettes : the true philofophy of Forller, bf 
experiment and fa^i was bnried 10 the rubbifh of the Royal 
Society. 

. ^ whd. 



■wKo, with the greateft aid of machinery, cotjld 
Dot per^Min thcuinual labour of the fame coun« 
triea at prefent. 

Our agriculture has at all times employpd th^ 
greateft nuffiber of hands> beCaufc it forms the 
fiipport of our iramufatSures our ti^fflc, And *uf 
navigation. It adhitts- of little difpute> whemef 
our hufbandry &s been purfued, before, or finctf 
the bounty on the export of com> in 1689, with- 
Ac gfratcft flcilli diligence, and fiiccefs. Mr.' 
Arthur Young found, in 1770, by inqirirics in the 
counties, and by calculations from minutes of 
fufiicient accuracy, diac the perfdn* engaged m! 
ferming alone annountcd tt> 2,800,000-^ bcfidcs at 
▼aft number of people^ who are as much main- 
tained by ^ricolture^ as the {lAoughman that tills 
tfieToir*. ' Yeti the two lower ranks of Gregory 
Ktsgi including the. labouring people and: ouc- 
ftrvantsi the conagn^ paupers^ and Tagtano^ 
amountfid only to 2,6o<3/}oo« 

Of the geiKral (bte of oar- manu&^res at the 
lU^olutioii, aod ar pnefait, 00 comparifon <:an 
forefy be mftde^ ai to the exiBnGTene& of theit^ 
ataraal vahw, or to the. numo'oiity of ufeftd peo-< 
ple> who itvre ca^byed by diem. The wooUctf 
tnanu6t£tute of Yml^ire alone is» in the prdenc 
day, erf* equ&l rxmicwiik the wooUen mma&GaoKs 
of Ei^and, at the Revtdation. Sy an account^, 
which had been formed at the ai^nager^ office, it 

• North. Tear. Vol. iv^|K jfif—^. / 

a^jears. 
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sippcarsj that the woollen goods exported in i6Z3, 
were valued at two millions, exclvfive of the home 
conlumption, that amounted to a much lefs value *• 
The manufafturers furnilhed the committee of privy 
council, who fat on the Irilh arrangements, with 
. " a particular eftimate of the Yorkihire woollen 
• maffiifa6hires j" whereby it appeared, that there 
were exported yearly of the value of j^, 2,37 1,942, 
^nd confumed at home >{^. 90 1,7 5 9 f. We know, 
with fufficient certainty, from the cuftom-houfe 
books, that after clothing* the inhabitants, there 
were exported of the value of woollens, according 
to an average of the years 1699 — 1700—1, the 
value of - - - - . -jC- 23561,615; 
the average of 1769—70—7 1 - 4>32^3»463 ; 
the average of 1790 — 91 — 92 - jj056,7j3. 

s 

And this manufafhire, which has been always re- 
garded as the.gi^atefl,'conrinqes to flouriih, as we 
have juft feen, and to employ, as it is faid, a mil^, 
Kon and a half of people. 

Since the epoch of the Revolution, ,we niay be 
laid to have gained the manu&Aures of fllks, of 
linen, of cotton, of paper, . of iron, and the pot- 
leries, with glais ; befides other ingenious &bricsj 
which all employ a very niicn^rous and ufefiil 
race. We may indeed determine, with regard 
to the augmentation of our manufactures, and 

• MSS. Harl. Brit. Muf. K* 1F98, for a nJnutc accoont. 
t The Council Report. 

to 
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t6 the iricreafe of our artizans, from the' following 
aetail: 

There were exported, according to an average of 
the yizTS 16951,— 1700— 1701J prodiiftsy exclu- 
Jive of the wooUera hefore-mentionedj of the value 

. of . - . - - - - - - C 3,863,810; 

Ditto in 1769 — 70—71 - - 10,565,196: 

Ditto in 1790 — 91—91 - - •10,744,092. 

Thus, have we dembnftratidnj thati while our wool- 
len manufaiftorics nearly doubled in their extent, 
during feventy years, our other ihaiiufaflares had 
aimoft trebled in theirs. And, therefore, it js 
liqually dcmonftrablci that die grjiaf body of artlfl-s; 

* Such it the exhtlaming view, whioh the txporced cargoel 
exhibit of our prpfperity ! The importi of the materials of 
intuiufafluii will itimifli % profpc£t eqiuUly ptea£ng : 

Of Spamish Wool. 
Theie were imported into England, accordidg tO Ibi. 

a three yeus averlge, ending with 170^ ^ 1,020,903; 

jy^ ■ - - 1^10 - 606,313, 

D" - - I?S7 - i,6ii,ioii 

D" ■• ' 179a - 3.161,914. 



Of CotTtii 
^here were imported iuto England, according 
ft five years average, ending with 
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170 J 


- 1,170,881. 


17^0 


■ i.i73,287< 


1787 . 


■ 16.466,311. 


I7yi 


- 19,620,181. 
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v/ho were conftantly employed in all thofc manu- 
faftories, muft have incrcafed nearly in the fame 
pfoportioni during the fame bufy period. 

The whole ftilors, who were found tn Engbnd, 
by enumeration, in January 1700—1, amofuntcd 
to - • - - . - - *i6,5^i. 

By a calculation; which agreed nearly 
with the accuracy of this cnunnerarion, 
there appeared to have been annually 
employed in tie mer^ban/s/ervice^ be- 
tween the years 1 764 and 1 774 - 599S^S* 

In 179a . - - - . 87,565[. 



riUh 



The tormage of Englifh (hipping, 

during Kbg William's reign, 

amounted only to - - ^30^441 tdhs. 
D^ during the prcfent reign - 1,186,610 

We may thence certainly determine, with regard 
to the number of ufeful artificers^ who muft haVe 
-been employed, during the latter period, more than 
in the former, in building and repairing our fhips. 
It is hufbandry, then, and manUfadhires, com- 
merce, and navigation, which every where, in later 
ages, employ and maintain the great body of the 
people. Now, the labour demanded, during the 
prefent reign, to carry forward the national bufi- 

• There is reafon to believe, however, that the above cniu 
jmeratioft dkl not conuui the Tailors of the pott of London. 
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be&, agticulcural and commertial, could not by 
any poflibility have been performed by the infe- 
rior numbers of the indiiltrioils tiafles, whodoubf- 
Ids exifted, in the reign of King Wiliiam. And 
from the foregoing reafonings and fa^s, we may 
fccrtainly conclude, *ith one of the abldi writers 
■of any age on political ceconomy: "The liberal 
reward of labourj as it is the effet^t of increaftng 
wealth, fo it is the caufe of Jncreafihg poptJlation : 
To complain of it [high wages] is to lament over 
the tietcfi^ry cffcfE and caufe of the greateft pub- 
lic ptofpcHty •. It is abfufd, then, to argue, that 
fts employments increafe, p^ulation diminilhesj 
that as hands are wailted, fewer hands fliould be 
.fiiuhd j and that as greater comforts art conferred 
.tin tnankindi the natural propeiifiry of man td 
hniMply and to |ieaple the earth ihotdd become 
lefi powerful in ItB energies; 

In calculating the numbers of people; we muii 
Attentively cortfidtr the ftate of focietyj in which 
they exiftj whether as fiihcrs arid hunters^ ai 
iheplierds and faufbandmcn^ as manufaAurcrs and 
traders ; or as in a^ inixed condition, compofed 
partly of tiaeh. The American tribes, whd repre- 
4knt the firft, arc found .to be inconfiderable in 
•htirobcrsi becaufe they do not cafily procure fub- 

. * See di^ Uupatj into the Canfts of tfie 'Wetith of Na- 
ilonitch. 8; wherein Dr. Adam Smith treau 0/ tie /f*gtr 
^f Lahtitr, ind inci<ientaJ]7 of popnlation, with a perTpicuii/, 
ia tligaAt^ and a fprce, which have been fcldom equalled. 

Pa fiftcnct 
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fiftcnce from their vaft lakes and unbounded fi>- 
rcfts, by fifliing and hunting. The Afiatic Tar* 
tars, who reprefcnt the fecond ftage of focicty^ arc 
much, more populous; fincc they derive conti- 
hual plenty from their multitudinous flocks. But, 
even thefe are by no means equal in population 
to the Ghinefe, who acquire their comforts fronn 
an unremitting induftry, which they omploy in 
agriculture, in manufafture, in the arts, in fiiheries, 
thoi^ not in navigation. It" was foreign com- 
merce, which peopled the marfhes of the Adriatic 
and . the - Baltic, during the middld ages; hence 
arofe Venice, and the Hanfe towns, with their en- 
vied opulence and naval power. It was the con- 
junft ion of agriculture, manufactures, and. traffic, 
which fiUQd fbe Low <^ountrks mxh populous towns, 
with tirlexampled^wealth, and with marvellous 
energy. The fame caufes that produced all thofc 
cfFefts, which hiftory records, as to induftry, riches, 
and ftrength, continue to produce fimilar cSi€ts 
at prcfent. • 

When England was , a country of flicpherds and 
warriors/ we have beheld iier : inconfiderablc in 
numbers. When manufafti^rers found their way 
into the country, .when hu/bandmen gradually ac- 
quired greater fkvll,. and when the fpirit of comv 
merce at length aftuated all; people, we have feen, 
grow out of the earth, amidit convolfions, famfnc, 
and • Warfare. He who compares the population 
of England and Wales at the Conqueft, at thic 
demife of Edward III. at the year 1588, wTth our 

- - populst- 
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population in i6S8, muft trace a vafl progrefs In 
the intervenicnt cenmrics. But England can 
fcarccly be regarded as a manufa<5turing"and com- 
fnercial country at the Revolution, when contraftej 
with her prefent profperity in manufaflure and 
trade. The theorift, then, who infifts, that o'lir 
numbers have t"hinned, as our employments have 
increafcd, and our population declined, as our agri- 
culture and manufadlurcs, our commerce and navi- 
gatiob, advanced, argues againft fafts, oppofes 
experience, and Ihuts his eyes againrt daily obfcr- 
yatiop. 

Yet, DoAor Price and his followers contend, 
that pur induftrious clalTes have dwindled the 
moft, fince 1749, becaufe it is fronn this epoch, 
that the profperity of the people has beep the 
greatcft, however thpy may have, at any time, 
been governed. And the following argument is 
faid to amount to demonftration, becaufe it con- 
tains as ftrong a proof of progrejjive depopulation as 
a^ual Jurveys can pie* : The number of houfes 
returned to the tast-office, as charged and cbargeabltt 



WAS, 



For a moment, Doftor Price 
would not lifter) to the fug- 
geftion, that the houfes m^y 



1750 — 729,048 

in 1756 — 715,702 

1759 — 704,053 

1761 — 7°4.543 

1777 — 70'-473 



* Di. Price's Eflay fii 
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have exifledy though they 
were not included in the re- 
turns of the intermediate 
years. But, lo! additional 
returns have been made up 
tit the tax-office* amount- 
ipg, , — — — in 1781 %o 7«i>35ir 

in 1794 to 1,008,22a. 

^^mmmm^ mm mmammmimmmimmmmm 

. This detail is fufficient to (how, that the po<5tof 
has failed in the proof, which was to outargue 
f9^6)is^ to overthrow experience, and to convert the 
improbable into certainty. 

As a fupplcmental proof t, which may gjyp 

♦ The chargeable Koufes, 

in 1781, under 10 wbdovs, 9re ^r* 497»Soi 

«»</fr 21 windows^ — ^— 171,177 

ah(nj^ 20 windows, . — •— S*>373 

721,351 
Cottages *- — r- — «84,459 

Total honfesand cottages, in 1781, j,oo^,8iq 

The houfes in 1750 — 7291048 

The cottages in 1756 — 274,755 

— — 1,003,803 

Increafe fince 1750 -- — 2,007 

The accounf of cottages, in 1756, was completed, as appears 
from the tax-oiHce books on the 20th of November 171^ 
And thus, by adopting the mode and the materials of 
Dodor Price's argument, it is ihewn, that he has beai 
extremely millaken, as to the depppolatipn of England, fince 

J750* 

8 fatis* 
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(atisfa^Hon to well-meaning minds^ there is an« 
nexed ^ comparative view of the number of boufes 
in each county y as they appeared to Davenant, in the 
hearth-books of 1690; of the charged boufes in 1708, 
lEvitb the duties aEtuaUy paid by them \ of the charge^ 
able boufes in 1750 ; with tbt boufes of the fame di^ 
/cription^ in 178^ 
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ritlgc 



Ijai 



Counties. 



^cdfrrdihire - . 

Berks - - - 1 

Bucks • - _ 

Ct,! 

C r..»vall ■ - - , 

Clin. be: land - . 

Derby - - - _ 

Devon - _ . 

Dorfet - - - 

Durham . . . 

Yrrk - - - . 

Eirex - - - . 

Glcuccft^r - . 

Per' li'td - - . 

H-'rtfcrd - - . 

Huntingdon • • 
Ken* 

Lanc^Hiire 

Lticffter - - , 



of the Number of Houses, in each Coaaty o£ 
they appeared in the Hearth-boolcs of Lady-Day 
made up at the Tax-office in 1708— 1750^— and in 



Houlc 

1690, 



? 



N? of 
Houfes 

1708. 



I' - - - . 



^*oi; 'Ik - - 

Kcit!t: 11:; ron - 



12,170 
16,006 
]8,6S8 

26,613 

24,944 
56|Zo2 

» 7,859 

:) r ji5 
121,052 

34»476 
16,744 
17.4S8 

8,713 
46,674 

46,961 

20^48 

45,019 

111,215 



5N579 
26,904 

KorthumWrland r'"^^"**;^^ '"J 
£ Uurh: m ^ 

i7,Si8 ' 

10,627 

Rutland - . . 3*661 



N'-f ;gSa.n - Z 
Ox ..rd - - . 
>utland - . . 
«alop .... 
Scnierfet - - . 

Souths Tipton, Sec. 
Statfoid ... 
SufToIk . . - 
Surr-.y, Sec, - . 
Suflex - . . . 
Warwick - - • . 
WeftmorJind • . 
Wilts- ... 
)Vorcefter ... 
Anglcfea . • - 
Bic< un • • . 
Cardigan • . . 
Carmarthen • . 
Cariiarvon 
De.biiih . 
Tlint - . 
Claroorgan 
JWerJoneth 
XloniTjniith 
Xlon'^gomery . . 
Pembroke . - 
Midaor • . .J 



27,47 » 
45,900 

a^557 
26,278 

47,537 
40,610 

a3»*5> 

22aC0 

6,691 

27,418 

24,440 



O 
c . 

sr 

9 . 
a. 



: :\ : 



2: - — 

& - — 



■»92i — 



S,i6o 



Money paid, 

by x>\t chirgcd 

H^uics, 

1708, 



N» of Houfes, 

charged and 
chargeablcy 

1750. 



2,211 



- 2,st6 8 — 



- 8,584 . 

— I7;57i - 

— 47>03' 

— 12,097 

--. 9,218 

— 6,787 



',* 



4,813 



6,So2 — 

9,762 — 

10,687 — 

— 9*334 — 
r— 16,006 •-- 

— i4»5»o — 

^ 11,914 — 

— 13,911 ^ 

T- 30*049 — 

— 11,711 — 

— >o,475 — 

— 70,816 -r- 

— 19,057 — 
r- i$,25i — 

— 8,77, -. 

— 9,251 — 

— 4,363 — 

— 30,029 — . 

— 33,173 — 

— »^957 — 

— 24,999 — 

— 71,977 — 

— 20,697 — 

r- 12,464 



r- 10,453 — 

"" 1 1,001 — 

•"• 10,362 -— 

— 1.873 — 

^ »?,33* — 

"— 27,822 — - 

— 18,045 — 

— IS.917 — 

— 18,834 — 

— 20,037 — 

— 11,170 — 
-^ IVS9 — 

-" 4>937 — 

— 14,303 — 

— 9,967 — 

— ».334 — 

— ^,234 — 

— 2,541 — 

— 5.020 — 

— 2;:66 — 

— 6,<^i — 

— 3,520 — 

•• 6,2CO — 

— 2,664 — 

— 4,980 — 

— 4,890 — 

— 2,803 — 



N<> of Houfeii 
charged and 
charfceable, 

1781. 

c,36o 

8,277 

8,670 

9,088 
17,191 
M»2 74 

>3>4i9 

14.046 

a8y6x2 
11,131 
12,418 
76,224 
> 8,389 
14,950 

8,091 

8.6i< 

' 3*847 
30,975 
3c>95^ 
".545 
24-59« 
74*704 
20,056 



— 10,350 



J».43f 

10,871 
8,698 

i,44S 
12,895 

16,407 

I5>8a8 

16,481 

19,585 

i9>38i 

>o,574 

13*27^ 

6,144 

12,856 

8,791 

2,264 

3»407 

a>444 
5,»26 

2.675 

5.678 

2,990 

5,146 

2 ^71 

4-454 
5.4*1 
3,224 

ava-l6 



1,310,215 ^©^,516 £.\ll,S1^ Ar •^^S^^'^ T»•^%^S^ 



THE STRENGTH OF C. BRITAIK. f.lj . 

From this inftruftivc document it appears, that 
twenty counties, including London, 'WcftminftCT, 
and MiddlefeXj.have aftually increafcd, fince 1750. 
But, It is an abufe of words to fpeak of houfcs 
having ailuall^ increafed: the proper language is, 
that in twenty counties the furvcyors have beep 
jnore diligent, and made more accurate returns, 
than ih other diftrifts. Let us take the cxamplaf 
of Surrey and L^ncalhirr, which arc Hated, as ha^ 
ving decreafed in houfes, and confequently in peo- 
ple, lincc 1750*. It is apparent, that Surrey ha« 
been overflowed by London, during the laft fivc- 
and-thirty yearsf- And of Lancafliire, confideii- 
ing the vaft augmentations of its domeftic manu- 
failures and foreign trade, v. is not too much to 
aflcrt, that it mud have added to its houles and 
people one-fourth, fuice 1750 J, 

But, 

' The country cominiflioriers often dilbharge on appeal 
houfti, as not properly chargeable. "ThU mty occafion an 
apparent decreaJe. 

■)■ In the viilagii MrnuitJ LwdoB, there were baptized, da- 
ring a period of twenty years, beginning with the Keva- 
]ution ...... 10,781 

During to >ears, beginning with I7;S— 6o,or6i 39.383 

} In fixteen parifhcs in Lancafhire. exclufive ofMancheAer 
an4 Liverpool, there were baptized, in twenty years, 
about the Revolution .... 13,389 

Ditto, from 1753 .... - 471919 

yhefe proofs of > rapid increafe of natural population are 
from Mr. Howlet's ei^cellent ^.xaminadqn. It li an acknow- 
Ifdged faf), that Liverpool has doubled its tnhabiianu every 
^-e- and -twenty years, flnce the year 1700. 
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But, It Js faid to be idle, and impcrtijicnt, to 
argue from the ftate of population in YorkftiirCj 
or in L^pcafliire, fince Dr. Price is ready to ad- 
mit, fhat tbeje have added maf^ to their numbers *. 
Yet, owing to what moral cauje is it, that York and 
Lancaftire, Cheftcr and Derby, have acquired io 
many people ? I^ it owing to their manuf^&oriesi. 

Of hpoies Liverpool contaiDed in t- 1753 "~ hl^^ 

in — 1773 — 5,928 

in — 1783 -^ 6,?i9 

in — i7?8 — 7,690 

Vet were its koufes resumed to the tax-office, 

in -p 1777 at 3.974 
^nd in -r 1^84 \X. 4,489 

Mancheflcr with oalford have equally increafed. 
Of hoqfes there wefe in both^ in -*? 1773 "-" 4*^^!^ 

in — 17^3 •=- i>Al^\ 

Of which there wete resumed to the ux-oflice, 

in 1777 -r- -r? 2^19 : 
in 178^ — — 3,665 , 



And it might be eafily fhewn, that the fmaller towns, and 
Tillages, of Lancaihire, have grown nearly} in the (ame pro- 
portion ; and this moft profperous coanty has, daring the laH 
ninety years, increafed in the numbers of people with the 
boafled rapidity of the s American dates. Bofton (in New- 
England) was fettled in 1633; yet, it did not contain twenty, 
thoufand inhabitants in 1775* Philadelphia was planted ii| 
i68z; yet, in its happieft days, it did not comprehend thirty 
thoofand fouls. The other tbWns of the Ameqcan ftates, be* 
ing much inferior to thefe, can ftill lefs be compared to the 
manufadluring villages of England, or to Pa^fley, in Scotland* 
in the quicknefs of their growth. 

• Uncertainty of Population, p. 14— 19* 

and 
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and trafHc, and navigation, which augmented em- 
ployments ? NoWj the fame caufes have produced 
fhc fame efFefts, in the other counties of this for- 
tunate ifland, in proporuon as tliofe caufes have 
prevailed in each. 

^t is pretended, however, that the aftonifhing 
augmentation of our cities did not arife from births 
amidft profticrity, and happinefs, fince many people 
were brought fpom other diftrifts, by the allure- 
ments of gain. The additional labourers could, 
not aflbredly have come, in confiderable nymben, 
from thofc counties, which have fuftaincd no di- 
minution of people thenfifelves ; and in no Euro- 
pean country is there lefs migration from one par 
i'lRi to anot[ier, than in England. The principle 
of the poor laws checks population, by preventing 
Fhe laborious poor from looking for better emplojr- 
mcnt, beyond the limits of their native parilhes. 
^very onp knows with what tyrannic rigour th£ 
iaw of JeHlemtnti is enforced, by fending to their 
proper parilhcs the adventurous perfons, who had 
found no employment at home. It is not therefore 
the migration of the adult from the country » the 
Jown, that continually fwclls the amount of the 
bufy muljtitude^ ^hich arc fccn to fwarm, where the 
i^iric of diligence animates the people : and it is 
die employment, and habits of induflry, which are 
g^ven to children in manufafturing towns, that add 
to the aggregate of dwcUere ii} them, more than the 
jijival of ftrangcrs. 

Havings 
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c . ' • - , ^. • . - 

Having, in the foregoing nnanner, traced a gra- 
dual progrcfs fronn The Conquejl to The Revolution j 
having thus eftablifhed, by the bcft proofs, which 
fuch an enquiry, without enumerations, admits, 
that the former current of population not only con- 
tinued to run, but acquired a rapidity, and a ful- 
nefs, as it flowed \ we fliajl not ftnd it difficult, 
fince the chief objcdions are femoved, to afcertaiq 
the probable amount of the prefent inhabitants. 
He who infifts, that there were in England and 
Wales 1,300,000 inhabited houfcs in 1688, muft 
equally allow, fince \t has been proved, that of 
thefe there were 7 1 1,000, wjiich were inhabited by 
perfons, who either received alms, or gave none 5 
and it has been equally (hewn, that the necelTary 
labour of the prefent day could not, by any poffi- 
ble exertions, be performed by the lower orders, 
who certainly exifted in 1688. Hence, it is rea- 
fonable to conclude, that, finfc the 590,000 charge- 
able houfes, in 1690, were accompanied with 
7 1 0,000 dwellings of the poor^ the 7^1 3OOO charge- 
able houfcs of 1781, muft confequently be accom- 
panied with 865,000 dwellings of the poor:* For^ 
fuch is the inference of juft proportion. The dif- 
tinft dwellings in B'ngland and Wales, when both 
clafTes are added together, muft be 1,586,000 j 
which, if multiplied by 5-f, fqr thg pumber of per-^ 
fons in each, would difcover the whole numbers to 
be 8^447,200 : But, there ought ftill to b^ an ade- 
quate allowance for empty houfes, and for other 
cjrcumllancp? pf (iiminution i which,' ^fter every 

dcduc-p 



I 



The strength of g. britaim. ill 
■dcduftion, would flicw the prefcnt population of 
England and Wales to be rather more than eight 
million. And fuch an augmentation, as this 
■would evince, fince the Revolution, is altogether 
confiftent with rearoii, with h&s, and with expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Wallace, the learned antagonift of Mh. 
Hume, very juftly remarks*, " that it is not owing 
" to the want of prolific virtue, but, to the dif'- 
" trcffcd circumlVances of mankind, every gcnera- 
<' tion do not niore than double tbcmfclves; which 
" would be the cafe, if every man were married 
" at the age of -puberty; and could provide for 
** a family." He -plainly evinces, that there might 
have eafily proceeded from the created pair 
6,191,456 perfons in feven hundred years. From 
the foregoing difcuffions, we have fcen an augmen- 
tatioB of four million and a half of people, during 
fix centuries and a quarter, of tyranny, of war, and 
of peftilence. But, when we confider the more 
frequent employments, and agreeable comforts, of 
the people, their fuperior freedom, and greater 
healthfulnefs, we may aflliredly conclude, that there 
has been an augmentation of a millicm and a half 
fince The Rrjolution. 

Of this gradual increafe of people, Ireland- fur- 
ntfhes a remarkable example, though this kingdom 
has not always enjoyed, during the effluxion of the 

* Diflert. on the Numbers of Mankind, p. t. 

latt 
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laft century, a fituation equally fortunate*. Irt- 
land has fuffered, during this period, tht mifcries 
of civil war, which ended in the forfeiture and ex*- 
pullion of thoufands* In this period atfe^ multi- 
tudes conftandy emigrated, either to exercifc their 
induftry, or to draw the fword, in foreign climes^ 
Yet are there abundant reafona to believe, that this 
prolific iHand has much more than trebled its iit^ 
habitants, in the lafl hundred years^ 

Sir William Petty, who pofTefled very minute :d<^- 
tails, with regard to the condition of Ireland, in the! 
period, from the Reftoration to the Revolution, ftated 
the number of houfes^ in 1672 1> at * 200,020 
The number returned by the tax^gather- 

ers>in i79i|i wag * ^ * * ^ 701,10ft 



• Though thtf hearth-tx)oks of England have Aink into 
^blivi0n» the hearth-rbooks of li^hmd remain. From the prd- 
idnce of the hearth-tax may be traced its gradual rtiei -fts iii 
the fubjoined details which evisices tiie progrefs of pepidai^ 
tion. It yielded, according to a five years average^ endiog 
tririi — — i — i6By — ^.32,416 
iThrec years average, with 173* — i— 4M5^ 
J)^ «^ -^ with 1761 .fi*^— 55»i^$ 
Seven years -i- d* — ^ 1777 -^— 59'^^ 
Five years -^^ d' -*- 1781 — — 60,648 

In 178 c — ^^ 63,820 



■1^ 



See BibL Harl. Brit. Mu£ N« 47o6^Mn A. Yonhg'4 Tour iii 
Ireland* the Appendix-<^ahd Mr. Howlet's Ki&y oh the Poptt^ 
ktion of Ireland, p. 19. 

f Foi. Anatomy, p. 7-11-17-116. 

I Se^ the account of houfes given in to th^ Irifii Pariiamen^i 
on the 22d March 1792. 

At 
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At the firft epoch, the Irifh nation had fcarcely re- 
covered from a long and deftruftivc civil war. Ic 
U fufficiently known, that, notwithftanding the lau- 
dable efforts of the late Mr. Bulhe, there are fevcral 
hoiifcs omitted, which often happens, when in- 
tcrcft may be promoted by concealment. Sir Wil- 
liam Petty ftated the whole population of Ireland, 
in 1672, at _.---- 1,100,000 foulsi 
Were we to multiply 701,102 

houfeS of the year 1791, at 6 

in each*, thi& would carry die 

numberupro - 1. - - 4,206,610 



* Mr. Biifhe had obtained aflual enumerationi of the nuid- 
ber of dwelleii, in each houre, throughout manj- places of Ire- 
hlid, exclafive of Dublin, amounting to 87,855 fouls, iri 
14,108 konfet, ol- tmrly 6{ iri txih dwdline. But, Mr. ' 
Suflie went ■ 4«p farther towards cettainty, bf jetting 
-the nnnbefs, which dwelt in each kind of houfc ; The houfei 
or pauper) hail ;4 in each i ta new houfes weit 4J ; in boulej 
with two hesrthi Wett 9 ; and in hoofes with one hearth were 
H.i9 eath, Mr. Bfllte, however, cOnfiderCd tJiele numbcra 
ta higher thati the general sveragt. And, from all theft daoi 
I have formed the following Table of the Pofvlation of 
Ireland, in 1791; fliewing'che number of each kind of per- 
fons. In that moll popuIoUi kingdom : ^ 

483,990 houfe* of MK bcanh, at 6 in eadi —^ 1,903,940 

67,663 boufet of fuie, or more, hearths, at 8 in 

each — — _ J41.30+ 

lj,oi( hoofes, unafcertained, whether of one 

hearth, or more, — at 6f in each 97,66s 

Zl,fl68 new houTet, — — at 4 in each 87,47> 
il».5S6 paupers' houfes, — ai J in each $6i,-;»o 

701,103 houfes, conuining of ^1 kind of perfoni 4,193,15s 
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Were we to admit this fatisfaftory accourif, 
merely an approximation to truth, it would de-* 
rtionftrate a ftill more confiderable iricreafe of peo* 
pie, than, as wc have fb many reafons for believ- 
ing, took place, during the laft hundred years, in 
England, which enjoyed more produftive advan-^ 
tages. This example ought to be more convinc- 
ing than many arguments. 

The fame principles, which, in every age Influ- 
enced the population of England, and of Ireland, 
produced fimilar etFc6ls on the populoufnefs of* 
Scotland. When England and Ireland were poor 
and depopulated » we may cafily conjedture, that 
Scotland could not have been very opulent, of 
populous. As England and Ireland gradually ac- 
quired inhabitants, we may prefume Scotland foU 
lowed their tracks, though at a great diftanCe bc-^ 
hind. And, the accounts, which the minifters of 
the fevcral parifhes have lately tranfnaittcd to Sir 
John Sinclair, from enumerations, prove, that the 
people of Scotland have greatly increafed, during 
the laft eight-and-thirty years*. An intelligent 
obferver might form a fatisfaftory judgment ot 

• Of the 909 parifhes, in Scotland, accounts of 659 haXre 
been already publilhed, in 1 3 volumes ; whereby it appears, 
that there has been^ an augmentation of 196,759 fouls oa 
if265,38o, which were the numbers about the year 1755, 
And" thus, this litigated qireftion feems to be decided, as to 
Scotland, from aflual enumerations of more than two-thirds df 
the whole* 

the 
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file prfcvious eondition of England and Scothndf 
fronn th'e accurate flacemx:nts, whereon their uniort 
was formed. 

The public revenue of England was £* 5 j6 9 1,803 

of Scotland - - j6o,oocf 

Of the trade of bothi we may determine 
' from the cuftom-houle duties, which, 

in England, were - - - ;t. i<34i>559 
in Scotland ^ - - - - - 34,ood 



The grofs income of the pofts wasj 

in England - - - - - )C« ^o^jI*^* 
in Scotland - - - - -*• - iji94 



Of the elrculatidn of both, we may form 
an opinion from the re-coinage of 
both; There were re-coined 
in Englandi during King Williarri's 

reign - • - iC- 8,400,ccp 

in Scodand, foon After the Union 411111^ 



We may deckle^ witTi regard t6 the cori- 
fumption of both, from the excife- 
duties ; which, 
in England, amounted to - ^i 947,602 
in Scuthnd, so - - - 3.'^^5^o 



•afi 



(2(^ From 
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From thofc details* it is reafonablc to infer, thaf 
Scotland poflefled, in thofe days, no fiouriniing huf^ 
hanchy, few maniifadtories, little cormmerce;. and 
leis circulation, .though there had certainly been a 
confiderable advance, in all thefe, during the two* 
preceding centuries. ^^ Numbers of p«oplc, the 
*' gieatefl riches of other nations,'* faid Mr. Law j-y 
in 1705, *S arc a burden to us^ thr land is not 
** improved ; the produ6l is not manufafturcd > 
" the fifiiing, and other advantages of foreign trade^ 
*' are neglected." * Such was the deplorable ftatc 

' of Scotland,^ at the epoch of her haf^y union with 
England ! 

The Scots were, for years, too much engaged ii> 
religious, and political, controvcrfy,, to derive from 
that fortunate eventy alt the' advantages which, at 
length, have undoubtedly flowed from it. Their 
misfortunes, arifing chiefly from thefe evils, have^ 
however,, conferred on them the moft invigorating 
benefits. The laws, that a wife policy enafted^ 

.created greater perfonal independence, and cfta- 
bliflied better fafeguards for property, which have 

- produced the ufual efiefts of a more animating ii>-^ 
duftry. Of the intermediate improvements of their 
tillage we may form fome judgment from the rife of 
rents, and the advance of the purchafc-money for 
land, which muft have neceflarily proceeded from z 

• See th«' elaborate and very curious Hiftory of the Union 
by Dc Fee, republidied by Stockdalc; and Ruddiman's pre- 
iace to Anderfon's Diplomata. 

t CoufKleiations on Money nnd Trade. 

bcttep 
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.-befter hiribandry, or. a greater opnlence. ' The ma- 
hufdiSorieSj whioK th« Scots doubtlcfs pofleflpd, in 

■ 'I707, -though ^o nG confiderable extent) have not 
only been grcaiiy cnlargirii *:, but to the old, new 

* ones have rtieah while been added. The v^lue cf (he 
whole exports by Tea, Amounted, at the epoch of* 
the Union, if «e may believe Mr. Law, to about 
' jf. 300,000 ! The whole of thcfe exports were car^ 
" i-itd up, bf fore thccdJony warbegan> to ^. i ,8ooj00o, 

- If we may credit the £uftom-boufe books. The 
tonnage of fhipping, which annually entered the 

■|)ofts of Scotland,' at the firft aera, was only 
iOjOoofj but, at Jihe laft, 93,000 tons. The 
foregoirtg 'ftatetnehtsi genetal us they are, will 
fcvince to every intelligent mind, how muCli the 
tonimcrce, and navigation^ of Scotland have ih- 

'CreaJed, fince the hearts and hands of the two 
kingdoms were fortunately joiAed together, and 

■ bow maiCf afeftil people ihe -has added to her 
briginal" numbers. 

■ , of (he traffic -of Scotland, It ought to be however 
rcrtiarked, 

'* The quantit]' of linen made for iale in ScotUnd, daring 
t7i8,was onl/ t.ooo.oob yard^ t but, in 17^5, 11,000,000. 
The linen is the chief manufaAure of ^otbnd; and, were 
we to re£;ard this u a proper reprefcntative of the whole, tvc 
might from dib infer a \^ry cbnliJcnible augmeniaUDn in 

- cvqry other. maMb&ure. .. -■ : ,' 

f In the Harl. MSS. No. 6369, Brii. Mof. there b a lift of 

.the Ihips belonging to ScotUWd, (As they «««% Brrteiwl iu the 

He£iff«r Ccneral k«pt i^t London)' ami Ttadiiij in thepKU 

^» Of 
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remarked, that it is more eafily driven &om ks 
courfe than the Englifh, either by intetnal misfor- 
tunes, or by foreign warfare i becaufe it is lc;ft 
firmly cftablilhed ; it is fupportcd by fmaller capi- 
tals ; and it is lefs extenfive in its range* The 
bankruptcies of 1772 deduftcd nearly ;^. 300^000 
'from the annual exports of Scotland. The commei- 
cial events indeed of our two laft wtrs would alone 
juftify this remark. Let us compare^.tjien, the ex- 
ports of Scotland, when they wcr^ the loweft, di|r- 
ing the war of 1756, with the loweij: pxpprts of the 
colony-war, and the higheft exports ;pf;the lirft, wirfl 
the higheft of the, fecond 5 becaufe we (1^11 therfe- 
by fee the depreffioQ^jr andelevationsi of both : 

of that kingdom, from^ piui^as 1707,110 ChjrifhD^ 1^7 U» 
diHinguifhing thofe belonguig to Scotland, prior to the Union, 
as follows: ' ' ' " ' ''' * ' 

Total — r- -^ !*»*U3r^ So**J* 

Prior to the Union — ' — 21^ — H4'5 

Incrcafe — — 908 ~ 35»747 
There belonged to Scotland, fai 1792, of 

vcflcb, >Yhich entered only once — 2,116 -~ ^S^»^S7 

Of which were employed, in 1792, in 

Foreign trade — "^ , — " 7»8 — 84,027 

Coail trade -- — '— i,62i -- 50,940 

Filhing ihallopi/irc. — — .376 — 19,890 

Thetotal — .^ « i;tii6 — 154.8J7 

Thofe cQinpfttatvye (latements evince undoubtedly a very 
confidcrable if^c^fc of fhipping. i» theintetmediaie periods 

Tbc 
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The Value of Exports, 

,"•755 — £-S3S.!77 in 1781 — ^.6sj.709 

in 17;6 ;— 628^04.9 in 1778 ^-'. 703,820 

in I7S7 — 8*8,577 i« >7S» — 763.809 



I 1760 — i,oP6.aoj 
1 i;6i — lii6;,7t£ 
I 1762 *-^ 998,165 



in 1776 — 1,0*5.973 

in-1777 — 837,6+3 ,. 

— in 1780 ^— 1,001,059 ' 



' When we /Mflllp^l, that Great Britain was en- 
gaged, duriog- tdbe, UA war with her colonies, which 
toccupifd, ft) niMch of the foreign trade of Scot- 
land, with France, with Spain, and with Holland, 
we ought not to be furprifed, that fo much fiiould 
be loft, as that fo much fhould remain, at the end of 
eight years. hoftilitics. It was deranged, but it was 
not ruined, as had been prcdi<^ed, in 1774. And, 
when the warious prcflurcs of this moft diftrcfcful 
war were removed, though with a tardy hand, itf 
began to rife; yet not with the elafticity of "1763; 
becaufe the colony commerce, which furnilhecJ lb 
many of the exports of Scotland, had been turned 
into other channels. But, the following detail will 
enable us to form a more accurate judgment, with 
xegard to this intcreftlng fubjc6t ; 

The Value of Exports from Scotland, 



in 1762 —^-998.165 — - 

in 1763 , — 1,091,436 

in 1764 — 1,243-927 

in 1765 — 1,180,867 —— 

Q.3 



178. — ^.6s3-oi» 
- Si9,84 




A, 



y 
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It ought, however, to he remembered, that ia 
the firft period, complete peace'^was eftablifhed m 
1763 i bur, jn the laft, it was not fully reftorcd 
till the middle of 1784. Yet, the ^(hipping of 
Scotland will be found, as we have -already per • 
ceived the fhips to be in England, our moft infallible 
guides J b^caufe, the entries of fliips are more ac- 
curately taken than the .value of cargoes, and trade 
can fcarccly be faid to decline, while our veflcis 
increafe. *Xet us attend, then, t6 the following 
detail of (hips, which entered \n tlie ^orts of Scot-* 
land, during the following years, both before, and 
'lifter, the late war ; < 

Foreign Trade. Coaft Trade* FiflMng, &c* 
in 1769 — 48,271 tons. 21,6x5 tons, 1.9,275 tons, 
r^>'' in 1774— '5*»?25 — 26,214 y- 1-4,903 
in 17S4 -^ 50,386 1.— 31*542 i»- 101421 
in 1785 ~ 60,356 — 36137* ~ M*a5***- 

It is apparent then, that though the foreign 
ctradc of Scodand was fomewhat inferior, in 1784^^ 

• The cuftom-houfc account, from tvhkh the above detail 
IS taken, Hates the (hips to kikng to Sctrimtui^ ^eofmtmg emch 
'veffel only w< *voya^e in every year* Thi^ conftparative dlioaHe 
of the fliipping, which vcrc employed in the foreign, or ovcr- 
fea, trade of Scotland, may be carried back to the peace of 
1763. Thifc, there were employed, in/orei^M yoyoes, 

* 

M in 1759 rr ^**9o? ^"'' "^ ^^ ^761 — 3i»4" tons, 
■|in 1763 ^ 33,352 — in 1764 — 41,076 

7V1782 TT 40*530 ~ »" ^79^ — 84»027 

WbwBl^we^may^undoubtedly conclude, tha^ Scotland pofTcfct 

a miielrf^ater navigation at prcfcnl, (baa ?t the peace pf 

' 176^, or at any pripr epo^, 



X 
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to tlia: of i774> it was cqualiy fupfrior to thntof 
176^, a3 that of 1785 was to i\r.\l of 1774; 
That the coaft trade was miicli greater, in 1785, 
than ever it had been in any prior year ; Anslj 
ithat the fjlhing biifinefs of 1785 was more cxtx-11- 
five than it had been in 1769, but much more 
confined than In 17741 if we may implicitly credit 
the cuftom-houfe books. 

Kowever' the foreign tr::clc of Scotland may 
tave' been dcprtiled ty tlic colony-waj-, there is 
reafon to believe, that flic, has thereby added ta 
her domeftic nnanufaftures. The commercial ca-^ 
j)itals, which could no longer be employed abroad, 
w'crfc at length niorc ufefully laid out p.: Iiome. 
Inftead of promoting the labour of other coiin:ries, 
thefe capitals furnifhed coiployment to many haod.s 
"within the kingdom. And, Scotland has, by thcle 
means, extended her valuable manufadture of 
gauzes J Ihe h^s augmented the number of her 
'print-fields i fhe has acquired every branch of the 
cotton bufinefs ; and llie has greatly incrcafed her 
-'Jinens*.' Thiis' it is, that ah aftive p«)plc may 
''.'_'.'"., be 

* QfLineiu there werp made for lidc; 

*? '77? - •S^Sy^.)'"*^*: — >" ■78? - ' S'3*8,7+|)-ardi. 
- J773 - 10,748,110 — 17^13 - 17.0/1.777 

177+ - ii';422,ir5 — 1784 -- 19,138,593 

17^2 - Ii,c6,-,3b6 

Xhc greater number of Shipping, which are at prefent cm- 

. fhyei, Aan bcJbre the^war, io the coaft-trade of Scotlanti, 

f'ecm$''alfo to evToce an augmenpitidh of doiAeAic commerce. 

'f hU comfortable uuih ts alfo proved by the increale (rf" thq 

0.4 export 
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be even enriched, by throwing obftruftions in thj 
way of their foreign commerce. And, if pro^ 
dii6live labour Gopftitptc genuine wealth, the Scots 
rmy be regarded, at prefent, as a nation more in- 
duftrious^ opulept, and popqlouf, t^an they were 
before the colony -war begani and rtluch more 
than at the epoch of d"^e Union. « 

Thefe obfervations apply equally to England. 
Every occurrence, which at ^ny time turned addi^ 
tional capitals into domeftic employments, necef- 
^arily contributed to improve the agriculture, to 
augment the manufactures, to increafe the wealth, 
and to add to the population of the country, by 
yielding a greater (juantity of produftive labour, 
Ireland, we have clearly feen, add millions to her 
numbers, in ^he (hort period of litde more than a 
century, amidft civil war, and frequent emigrations. 
ScoEJand, we have alfo beheld, adc| gready to her 
(cfiedlivp population, in the effluxion of forty years. 
And, England, like every other civilized country, 
i>,ufl:, cf confequence, have made many additions 
,to her p puloufnefs, during the biify courfc of 
the laft hundred years. An argument was brought 
forwaid, with the parade of fconfidcrtce, to prove a 
pontrary pofitioii. But, after a fair examination, 
this argument, if it merit that dignified name, has 

fc * * 

export by fea of Scotch manufafturcs | of which there were 
fhus exported, accordihg to a three years average, ending 
with 1774, tiie value of — — — iC- 478,347 
Pittp, with 4792 — -r -r- t2S,^zs 
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been fbuod to have at leaft the pertinacity of fac- 
cioufhefs, if it have not .the frivoloufners of folly. 
X^t all, ih/ca, who, like true phitolbphcrs, rcafop 
from fi£ts, and deduce from experience> 

',' Leave fuch to trifle with mpre grace and eale, 
f ^iaokfellf pleafes, gi whok /oJ/fti plnUe." 



Chap. 



«4t ; ;»lN:;=E»iTl^A'?:?;.-?/. 

• - f . 

- ' . . i ' J . . . . • " I > ' ■ * ' i 

. ^.i G^H A P. "- XU\i. i :: .. ^ 

4 Review ^fiWore^^^^^^^^ 
Jupplemental Prcof from a Chronologtcal Table of 
Comthercc.—Ji Commentary tbereon.—'Tbe fucceffive 
Epochs from 1660 to 17 g^.^-T'he^ Tonnage of 
Shipping. — The Value of exported Cargoes. — Th^ 
Balance of Trade. 2- The nett Cufloms. — The 
Amount of the Coinage in that long Period. — The 
Canclufion of this Reviexv^ which refleSis a flatter -t 
ing ProfpeS of our future Profperity. 

AR E VIE W of the fcvcral documents, which 
'are contained in the foregoing Eftimate, 
would greatly illuftrate the interefting fubjeft of 
the profp^rity, and populoufncls, of Great Britaint 
As a fuppiemental proof, I have annexed a chron^^ 
logical account of commerce^ in this ifland, from the 
Reftoration to the year 1793, with dcfign to exhibit 
a more connc6ted-¥ icw o ^ eh c fi ta knefs of its com* 
mencement, the ftruggles of its progreffion, and 
the greatnefs of \xs maturity, th^ has yet been 
done. This chronological TalfU will fpeak to th^ 
eye, while it convince^ the ynderftandjng, and 
comforts the heart. And, the commentary on the 
various head^ of this Tabl^ will furnifh opportuni* 
ties, which did occur before, of treating of many 
topics that, as they confirm the doubtful, and 
illuftrate the dark, will throw a very pleafant 
light on our future profperity, by taking ^ fliort 
rctrofpedl of the paft. 
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Tom the Restoration to the Year 1793* 



j balance of Trade. 



ThcR 

The R - 
Peace < " 

uft y . 

I'um 
WartoL 



Pirft 0; 



Flcfto 



t 



Scotch. 



Total. 



Pcaccfii- r 

I 



— 1,386,83* 

-T 1,11645:1 

— 3.0M.175 

— 1,904,151 

— 3>5M»768 

— 4,642,50a 

— M55>3>3 



At// Cuflcms 
paid into the 
Excheqitir, 



Monei coined. 



iC. 390,000 iny?*^''\"- - ■ if-7,5^4,10 
* ^^ i By James II. - - - 2,737,63 



5SM4>7 
694,892 I 

,861 j 



jf. 10,161,74 

<■ ■ I - -- ■ 

By WiHiarn III. - - ;f.i 0,5 11,96 



M74 



i»*57,n»J By Ann., 



- - - ;f.2,69I,62 



1,588,161 By George I. - - - ^.55,715,92 



1,621,731 
1,492,009 
1,399,865 



Pcaceff 



War of* 
f irft of 



a3Mi» 
417,082 

289,240 

187,545 

3S7.575 
258,466 

182,715 

222,293 

265,501 

337.5^3 
5M»556 
471,005 
350,^92 

49^*376 
169,866 

279»29» 
35»389 

62,501 
99»3i5 



— 6,5*1,964 



»,565>94«- 



« 4,046,46s — i>763,3i4 By George II. ^^ f ^''?^^;^J 



/ 



5,981,682 

7.a39»'33 

5>553»09S 
4,682,691 

6,505,671 

3»9i9»230 
2,731,904 
1,992,848 
3,504,823 
1,867,199 

2,|64,272 

4,810,156^ 

3>*»M53 
3,852,788 

3,058,544 

2,275,003 

3,241,716 

1,508,385 

i»379>653 
2,154,634 

1,787,809 

2,823,143 

i*737»027 

52,209 

862,650 

775»824 

845935 

3S3»959 
2,435,cSa 

I, .14^,267 



i.969»934 
1,866,152 

i|858,4»7 
2,249,604 

1.' 69*47 3 
2,271,231 

2^448,280 

a.3S5>850 
2,445,016 

2,639,086 
2,546,144 
2,642,129 

2»5»5»S96 
a»439»oi7 

a>567.770 

2,481,031 

2,480,403 

2,229,106 

2,162,681 

2,502,174 

1,713,920 

2,791,428 - 

2,861,563 . 

1.848,320^ 

3,326,639 • 

4,592,091 • 

4,076,911 ■ 

5,673,807 . 

3,7Sg,tio 



^.11,966,57 



By George in.T Cold, ^.30,457,80 
before the 31.4^'^^'^''' ' 7,1* 
of Dec. 1780. I 



£.30,464,93 



Gdid^ Silvery 

-jC- 876,794 — iC- 62 

— 698,074 
-* 227,083 

— 822,126 — 202 

— 2,488,106 
^ 1,107,382 

- 2,849,056 — 55,4S9 



V;f. 20,608,43 
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■ ' Of 'the' cbranologicil tablCi the eye inftantly per- 
ceives the dirpofition of the piircs, ajvi the intelleifti 
folly comiH'ehcnds the arrangement of the whole. 
In the firft column may be feen the fuccelTive 
epochs, beginning with the Reftoration, whence 
certainty may be laid to comnnence, and ending 
with the year 1792. The fecond cohimn gives 
die tonnage of the fhipping, which' fuccefTivcly fail- 
ed from England, diftin^ifhing the EngliAi from 
the foreign,, in order to find, in the a;Tiou:it of 
eac^j the falutary effe&s of the aft of navigation, 
The third column contains the value q( the mer- 
chandize, which were froni yc4r aiter year fcnt 
Put, diac die extent of the cargoes may be com- 
pared with the quantity of tonBage/ which ear- 
ned them: and, though (he Scotch connage could 
not be adjoined, the value of the Scotch expprts 
ii added, bccauie every ode finds a graciBca- 
oon, in extending, his views.. The fourth columi} 
exhibits the rcfiilt of Qur exports and imports 
Compared, which forms what has been denotiii- 
fiated the balance of trade. ' I'hc fUth coluniq 
flates the nett ciAoms, which our foreign .com- 
merce has yielded, at different periods, becqufc, 
while the detail gratifies curiofity,,it furniihes no 
inconfiderablc proof of the profpcrity, ordecline,of 
pur traffic. And the laft column contains, what 
■may be regarded, as the rcfult of the wliole, th? 
fums, which have been coined in England, during 
(irery reign, from the R^ftoration to die 25tKof 
March 
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Marcfi 17.93 ; becaufe the mint i2i& Sir Robert 'Cot- 
ton exprefTes it, is the fuljeof the commonwealth. » 
That the progrefs of our trafficy and norigationj 
from the commencement of thercnrenrccnch cen-^ 
tury, to the asra o{ the Reftorarioh, had been re-^ 
markably rapid, all mercantik writers fcem ito ad-, 
mit. The navigatio«i aft concributeii greatly to 
carry this ad^^anee up. to, die Revolution. ; Sii 
William Petty ftated, in 1670, ^« that the Ship- 
ping of England had trebled in forty years/: 
Do£kor Davenant afterwards aflertcd *, *^ that ex-r 
perienced merchartts did agree, that we had, in 
i6885i near.douWci tlie tonnage of trading jflaip^j 
ping to what wc had in i666.-* And Andicrfc^n t 
inferred, from the concurring. teftimony of /aijthoi:; 
on this intereftingfubjeft, ** that th^ Englifli natioNii 
was in the zenith of commercial pnofpcrity at the 
Revolution." We have already examined ho# 
much the commercial gain of our traders . was 
taken away by the war, which immediately loir 
lowed that moll important event in our annals^ 
But the eye muft be again thrown over the chronch> 
logical table, if the reader wifli for a rtiorc comi^ 
prehenfive view of the continue prbgreft of pavi^ 
gation, from the ftation of ciiiincncc, tx> which 
Anderlbn had traced it; its temporary interruptions ; 
and, notwithftanding the independence of the Amcr 
nca^ dates,' its final exaltation, in the year. 17^^ 

• Vol. ii. p^ ^9. 

\ Con^ner^e, vol. iL |>. 187. 

If 
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If we compare the greatnefs.of 168?, with the 
, amount of 1774, 1784, and 17921 we (hall dif- 
corcTi that the navigation of the latter epochs 
bad reached a point of the itiercantile heavens, 
fo qiuch more exalted than the former, as to 
xevenfc its portion; as to coDvert what was once 
.tie zfttiib into the nadir now. 

Tans Eng(ilb< Tfl Itim-n. TotO. 

Contrail 1688 - 190,533 - 95*167 - 285,800 
with 1774- 798,240- 65,173- 863.5U 
with 1784- 846,355-113,064- 959'4"9 
with 179a - 1,396,003 - 169,15^ - 1,565,15+ 



The &mous Mr. Gregory King cal- 
' culated *, *' that we gained atmtuUy 

on the freight of Engiijh fbi^ing, in 

1688, — — — jf, 810,000." 

If the " national frtfU on the naval ' 
• tradeof Bngland,in i€Z%" sxacKint- 

ed to /. 8 io>ooo, what ought t» 

hare been the national fir^ on our 

naval iradet in 1774? If 190.000- 

tons gained /^. 810,000, 790,000 

tons muft have gained — £. 3,367,8891, 

94C^ooo tons, including the Scots 

fhips, muft alfo have gained, in 

1784, — — — jC 4,060,000- 

And, 1,561,(58 ton?, including the 

Scats, mull have gained, in 1792, £. 6,655,463. 



• D«v; Worln, i^, iv. p. 146, 



This is dbubtlcfs a vaft fum to be annually 
gained from oiir outward freights; but, great as 
it appears^ in a mere mercantile light, when as 
'large a Aim Is added to it,'fbr olir ihward freights^ 
the immenfe navigation, frorh whence it arifes^ 
muft be confidered as dill more advantageous tb 
the (late, being a never-failing fource, from which 
feamen, and trttnfports, may be conftantly drawn 

'for the ufcs of war. If from the tonn^> which 
may be mcrft fafely-foUoWcdj la difcpveHng the 
benefits of our navigation^ and commerce^ during 
every age, ve look into the column ^\ cargoes ^ in 
'the chronological table, we -fliati find an excellent 
auxiliary, in the ledger of the in^e&or-geMrSli 
fbr conducting our inquiries^ and ibrmiiHg our judg- 
mentS4 

To ii^eftigate- the value of our exports, 4nid of* 
our imports^ during the difhirBed times of o(ir 
£dwards> and Hmricsi or even in the moi'C tran- 
quil days of < Elizabeth^ Would be a fefeafch of 
curiofity, rather than of ufc» On a fubjdft of fuch 
difficult difcuflTxon^ as no. ftrfficient datahad yet 
been cftabliihed, the moft judipious calculators 

.xould only fpeak in terms indefinite, and therefore? 
unfatisfadory : yet Sir William Petty> Sir Jofiah 
Child, Dr. Davenant, and Mn Locke, all agreed 

. in aiTerting/jthat our commerce flourifhed extremely 
from 1666 to 1688, when it had incneafed bcyp^d 

.'all former example ; and when its general: grow thj 

•in the opinion of the moft experienced merchants^ 
was double in its magnitude at the Jlevolution, to 

its 
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its ufual cxrent at'ttie'l^eftoration. -In die chA)- 
' nological tible-, the value of (Txportcd lomtfidditics 
' *as^djuftcd for both ihofe'pcno&,'bjr-a'ftattdai:ft, 
~wKicir(cems to be rhus admitted-as juft, by .the 
.wifeft men in England. 

bun'^ that day c^, cotnmcrclal daAtiefs, tbc 
experienced Sir Philip Mc^ows, "wtidfe pfcftnce 
for fo many years, did honour to the Board of 
Trade, fat dov/n to ' form "'agaifritre^i^ie 'of the 
trade of- ^nghoid," from the Amount' of the duties, 
which were paid, at the ctiftom-hotife, on our 
impqrtations, iHA onoiir tipdrts. Direflrd By 
1 his native ^acTtyi lie proAiced a'ftatemenEof Tidr 
coniniercc/bnW Average dr'ihetftrre' years 'bf wir 
'1694 — 95—56 ; which appears now, from a corrt- 
" parilbn withthe entries irr the ledger of ^the inipcc- 
■ tor-general, to have been wonderftdlj- eiaKl. 

The T^ue of exports*, aecordii% to 

Sir Philip's'calculation, - -;^.3>i24,06o 

D', accordiilg to theiet^er,'fn>m Mi- 
chaelmas 16^ to D' 1697 - - 3>J25,967 



• But, Sir P. Meadows ncludecl from hli calculation the 
talue of butter, cheeft, candlei, beef, pork, and other pro- 
vifiong exported to the Plantations, and the value of their 
produAi imported into England,' w'hich were afterwarda con- 
• fitinedi •• being ui the natare of our cbofbtnde atnengcAir 
•WD people." Hid he included thefe, hit fiatement had 
been lUll nearer in hi mount 19 tlie ledger ef the iofpefloc- 



The 
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The value of impoits> according to • 

him, \ - - - -£. 3,o5o,ood 

D% according to the Jcdgcr, - - 3,48 2,5 87 

The favourable balance of trade, ac- 
cording to him, - - ^ £* 74,06a 
D% according to the ledger, - - 43>34t 

In the foregoing detail, from which we may 
aicertain, by comparifon, nearly the truth, we be- 
hold the inconfiderable extent of the national cotq-^ 
inerce, at the peace of Ryfwick, in 1697. Jf, faid 
that able fl^tefman, ^be frejent condition pf England 
he not JatisfaSory to the pubUc^ from the general 
account of it here mentioned^ various ways may be 
followed to improve it : And^his fu^geftions hav- 
ing been gradually adopted, in after times, pro- 
. duccd, at length, the wiftied-for efFcfts of an 
a£tive induftry at home, and a profperou^ naviga- 
tion abroad. From that epoch, we have in the 
books of the infpe^tpr-general all the certainty, 
with regard to the annual amount of our exports, 
and our imports, which the nature of fuch com-» 
plicated tranfadlions eafily admit. But, (hould the 
nation wifti for more fatisfa<5lory evidence, on a 
fubjeft fo interefting, bccaufe it involves in it the 
welfare of the ftatc, the fame motion, which was 
made in the Houfe of Commons by Mr* Lownd^*, 

during^ 

^ • «* In order to prevent this mifchicf [of exaggerated en- 
tries] fays Daveaanty a cUufe was offered, and ytry much 

kLTkded 
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during die reign of Queen Anne, to oblige the 
traders to make true entries of their cargoes, majT 
be again propofcd, and, if it can be freed from 
objection, carried into cffeft, by parliamentary re- 
gulations. 

Mean time, the tonnage of (hipping, which 
tranfporied the fuperfluous products of England, 
has been adjoined, in the foregoing table, to the 
Value of cargoes, in ordei" to fupply ariy defeft of 
proof, and to corroborate the certainty of each, 
by a fair comparifon of both. When Sir Philip 
Meadows conndercd, with fo rrtiich attention, our 
commercial affairs, he gave it as his opinion, 
*' that the advantage of trade cannot be computed 
by any general meafure better than by that of 
the navigation." It requires not, indeed, the 
grafp of Sir Philip's mind to perceive, that thi 
tonnage is naturally the evidence tlie moft to be 
relied on, where there is any doubt : in this mode 
of proof there is no fiftion : the entries are made 
at the Cuftom-houfCj on the oath of the maftersj 
though the tonnage was fuppofcd to contain for- 
merly about one-third lefs than the truth : but, the 
^nerai average being orice known and admitted, 
we may argue from the apparent amount, with n? 
more dread of deception, than we Ihould expert 
from the notices of the moft authentic record. In 
tomparing the value of the cargoes with the ex- 

infiAed on by Mr. Lowndi, but otiftruftcd by the merctittnU, 
for end* not very jullifiable, and the danfe was not received." 
Dav. YoL V. Whilivonl)'! edit. p. 4.4.3. 

R t«nc 
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tent of the tonnage, as both are (iated in the 
foregoing table, we ought to intibrj that the firfli 
muft always be fuperior in its rifings, and depref- 
fions, to the laft. It was with a viev(r to tha^ 
comparifbn and this correfpondence, that the bul- 
lion, whofe annual exportation for fo many year^ 
frightened the graveft politicians, was dedudted 
from the value of the traniported merchandize ; 
fince it occupied little room in the tonnage, yet 
fwellcd confiderably the calculation of the general 
cargo : But, the exported bullion was retained, in 
forming the balances of trade, becaufc, though it 
cannot properly be confidcred as a manufafturci it 
ought ncverthelefs to be deemed a very valuable 
part of our adual wealth, which we fend abrqad, in 
cxpeftation of a profitable return^ 

Thu5, we fee in the foregoing docunfients the h^ 
roidenc€y with regard to our navigation, and oui^ 
trade, that the nature of the enquiry adMts. H6 
who wilhes to fatisfy his doubts, or to gain infor- 
mation, by throwing his eye over the ftate of ouf 
exports from 1696 to 1774, as it has beeri pirf)^ 
liflied by Sir Charles Whitworth^ or the valfue ojf 
cargoes which have been exported during tht 
pr^ent reign, as they have httn arranged in the 
foregoing table, muft perceive, that when ohi 
year . furnilhes a great exportation, the next fup- 
plies t^e foreign nriarTwets with lets; the cfrird 
pfually fends a cargo fuperior to the firft s and the 
fourth ^ives often a fmaller quantity^ than the laft^ 
the amount of which however is fcldom below the 

--2 level 
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Jevel of the firft. This ftrikmg variation arifcs 
chiefly from the' irregularities of Hnivcrfal demand* 
fince foreign fairs are fometimes empty, andibme- 
timfes full i atid partly from t^c fpcculations, per- 
haps the caprice, of traders. And it has been 
fliewni from the mod fatisfaftory proofs, that the 
year of profound" peace, Which immtdiately fuc- 
ceeds the conciufion of a lehgthened war, always 
exhibits a grea( exportation, becaufc every mer- 
chant makes hafte to be rich : 'thu^, 1698, 1714, 
i74?> »764i and 1785, form epochs of great re- 
lative traffic. But, it is from the- averages of 
diftaht years, at given periods, that we can only 
form a decided opinion, with regard to - the real 
profpcrity, or decay, either of commerce, or of 
rtavigation : ThuS, from the Rcftoration to the 
Revolution, the foreign trade of England had dou- 
bled In its amount: from the peace of Ryfwick 
to the demife of King William, it had nearly rifen 
in the fame proportion. JDuring the firft thirty 
years of the current century, it had again doubled : 
and from the year 1750 to 1774, notwithftanding 
the interruptions of an eight-years intervenientwar, 
k appears to hayc gained more than one-fourth. 
We had four times more trade, and five tirpcs 
more Ihippitig, in 1792, than the nation enjoyed, 
in 1702*. 

Though the late war feems to have been le- 
velled rather ag^nft the induftry of the manu&c- 
turcr and the projefts of the merchant, than 

* Sec tbc chmolagical Table, p. 234. 

R a againft 
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againft the force of our fleets, or the power of our*. • 
armies ; though repeated blows of unufual feverity 
were given to our navigation, and our traffic ; yet 
our domeflic diligence purfues with unabated ar- 
dour its ufual occupations; the number of our 
ihipping at prefent if great beyond examjde j and 
our trade, which was faid to be almoft undone^, 
ftill rifes fuperior to its loflcs, and bids defiance to . 
prophecy. Let thefc confideratiqns comfort every, 
lover of his country, fince it is difficult to animate^ 
the defpondent, and it is impofllble to convince the 
incredulous. 

If from thofe exhilaradng topics, we turn to the, 
column in the chronological table, which is occu- 
pied by the balance of trade, we fliall find rather 
a more melancholy topic^r No dilquifition has 
engaged the pens of a more numerous clafs of 
Writers, than that fruitfiil fubjeftj who all com- 
plained of the difficulty of their labours, as they, 
were each direfted by feeble lights i dnd who 
warned their readers of the unciertainty of their 
conclufions, becaufe their calculations liad been 
formed on very difpntable data. 

In reviewing their performances, how amufing. 
is it to obfcrve, that though the fagacious Petty^ 
and the experienced Child, the profound Temple,, 
and the intelligent Davenant, had all taken it for^ 
granted, as a poftulate, which could not be dif- 
puted, that a balance oftradey either favourable^ or, 
difadvantageouSf enriched, or impoverijhed, every com- 
merciat country — a writer, as able as the ableft of 
them, fliould haye at length appeared, who denied 
6 ^^ 
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Ac truth of its exiftence, at lead of its efficacy ! 
The late Mr. Hume feems to have written his 
fine EJfay on the Balance of ^radcy partly with de- 
fign to throw a difcredit on the declamations of 
Mr. Gee, ** which bad Jiruck the naiion with an 
Hmverfal fanicy' perhaps more with the laudable 
purpofe of convincing the public^** of the impojjibi^ 
lity of our loftng our money y hy a wrong balance^ as 
kng as we preferve our people^ and our induftry^ 

Whatever wife men may determine with regard 
to this curious, perhaps * important fpeculation, 
reafon mean while aflcrts, what experience feems 
to confirm, " that there is a certain quantity of buU 
lion fent by one nation to another ^ to pay for what 
they have not been able to compenfate by the barter 
of 4ommodkieiy ^ by the remittance of bflls of ex- 
change J which may be therefore deemed the balance of 
traded And a writer on political ceconforny, who 
is equal to Mr.. Hume in reach of capacity, and 
fuperior to him in accuracy of argumeni;, the late 
Sir Tames Stewart, has exannaned his reafonings, 
'ani^ oyertumed his fyftem, which is elegant in its 
ftnidure, but weak in its foundation. It behoves 
us, therefore^ to. look a little more narrowly into 
the ftate of .the traffic, which Britain carries on 
with the worlci, in order to difcover, if poflible, 
'I10W much bujlion (he pays to each of her com- 
jrnercial correfpondents, or how much fbe receives 
from them. 

Admitting that the apparent tide of p;qrmcnfj5 
flowed againft this ifland, anterior to the Revolu- 
tion, it does not fcem eafy to difcover the exaft 

R 3 point 
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point of time, when it began to ebb, in a contrary 

direction. 

Sir Philip Meadows, we have feeii, 

found a balance in our favour, pn 

an average rfthe bufinefs of 1694 

—5— 6, of — — jC74jOOO, 

The ledger of the infpcdtor-general 

fbewed a balance, on the traffic of 

1697, of — ~ ^ — 43>34i* 

The re-eftablilhment of peace gave 

us a return, in 1698, of — 1,789,744. 

Bur, an increafc of inaports reduced 

the balance, in 1699, to — 1,080,497. 

And an augmentation of exports 

again raifed the balance, in 1700, 

to ~ — ^ l>332>54'^ 



r^ 



We now behold the dawn of knowledge, in rc- 
fpeft tp this interefting part of i)ur ceconomy, 
which has at all times been the moft enveloped in 
darkncfs, and which fometimes introduced all 
the unpleafantnefs of uncertainty, and- entailed too 
often the gloom of defpondcnce. But, it ought 
to be remembered, that whether we import more 
than we export, is a mere queftion of faft, which 
depends on no one's opinion, fincc, like all other 
difputable fafts, it may be proved by evidence. 

We muft recur once more to .the ledger of the 
infpcftor-general of our foreign trade, as the beft 
evidence, which the nature of the inquiry can fur^ 

niih^ 
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niftj) or perhaps ought to be required. Aficr'ad- 
mitting the force of every objedtion, that has been 
made againfl: the entries at the cuftom-houtc, wc 
may apply to chat curious record of our traffic, 
what the Lord Chief Juftice Hale * afferted, with 
regard to the parUh regifters of births and burials, 
" that it gives a greater d<inmfir<uim than a hun- 
dred mtimal argumenls can either evince cr confuted* 
It was from that fource of accurate information,' 
that the balances were drawn, which are inferted 
in the foregoing chronological tabic; and it re- 
quires only " ajnatib of fight" to perceive all the 
fluftuations of our mercantile dealings with the 
world, as they were direfted by our aftivity, or 
our caprice, or rcmilEiefs ; and to decide, with re- 
gard to the extent of our gains, at every period, 
by the fettlement of our grand account of profit, 
and lofs, on every commercial adventure. One 
truth muft be admitted, which has been confider- 
ed by fome as a melancholy one, becaufe they 
inferred from if, " that we were driving a Uftng 
trade" that the apparent balance has been lefs 
•favourable in tlie prefcnt tlian in the preceding 
reign. ■ In order to account for this unwelcome 
notice, it has been infifted that, as wc grew more 
opulent, we became more luxurious, and, as our 
voluptuoufnefs incrcafed, our induftry diminiflied, 
till, in the progrefs of our folly, we found a de- 
light in facriHcing our diligence, and ceconomy, to 

' Origina^on of Mankind, p. 207. 

R 4 the 
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the gratifications of a pleafurable moment, du-t 
ring a diffipated age. 

But, declamation is oftener ufed to conceal the 
bewitching errors of fophiftry, than to inveftigate 
the inftruftive deductions of truth. Confidering 
the balance of trade as an interefting fubjeft to a 
commercial nation, it muft be deemed not only 
of ufe, but of importance, to enquire minutely 
which of our mercantile correfpondents are our 
debtors, and which are our creditors; and to ftate, 
which country remits us a favourable balance, and 
to which we are obliged, in our turn, to pay one. 
Nor, is it fatisfaftory to contraft the general ba- 
lances of different periods, in order to form gene- 
ral conclufions, which may be either juft, or falla- 
cious, as circumftances are attended to, or ne- 
glcfted. From a particular ftatement it will 
clearly appear, that we trade with the greater num- 
ber of the nations of Europe on an advantageous 
ground; with few of them on an unfavourable one; 
that fomc dates, as Italy, Turkey, and Venice, 
may be confidered as of a doubtful kind, becaufe 
they are not, in their balances, either conftantly 
favourable, or unfavourable. Tobanifh uncertainty 
from difquifuion is always of importance. AVitK 
this dcfign, it is propofed to ftate an average of the 
balariceofapparentpayments, which were made^^dur- 
ing the years 1771— 2— 3 to England, by each cor- 
refponding community, or which fhe made to them : 
and the averages of thefe years are taken, in order 
t9 difcovcr the genuine balance of trade on the 

vhole^ 
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^hole, fmce they fccmed to be the leaft affcfted by 
the approaching ftorm. Where the fcale of re- 
mittance vibrates infufpence, between the coun- 
tries of doubtful payments, an average of fix years 
is taken, dedufting the advcrfe excefles of import 
and of export, from each other. 

Let us examine the following detail of Qur Eu- 
ropean commerce : 



Countries of favourahk baUftus, 


Countries of w^faaftfttrabU baUmcef^ 


Penmark and Norway —£, 78,478 


Eaft country [doubtful] /.xoo,2 30 


Flanders — 


— 780,088 


Ruflia — — 822,607 


France — 


— 190,605 


Sweden — — 1 171365 


Germany — 


— 695^84 


Turkey [doubtful] — 120,497 


Holland — 
Italy [doubtful] 


— 1,464,149 

— 43>»89 


Venice [doubtful] — 11,369 




Portugal J — 
Madeira j — 


— .a74i»3* 


£. 1,172,068 


— 9»S^4 


Favoorablc balaace 3,636,504 


Spam f -« 
Canaries 3 *- 


— 44».S39 




— a3»347 




Streights — 


— "3>3io 




Ireland *— 


— 663,516 




ide of Man — 


— i3>773 




Alderney — 


— 1,229 


» 


Guemfcy fdoubtful] 


— 6,269 




jerfey [dopbtful] 


— . 8,850 


■ 


• 


^.4^808,572 


/. 4,808,572 



Haying thus fairly ftated the countries of Eu- 
rope, from which we receive yearly a balance on 
our trade, againft thofc, to which we annually 
make unfavourable payments; and having found 
upon ftriking the difFcre-nce, that we gained, at 
;be commencement of thf late war> a nett balance 
' of 
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of •iC-3>^36i504, Jet us now enquire what wq 
gainird,.Qr loft, by qur fa£lories in Africa, and in 
Afia- 

Africa — -— >C'^56,599 Bail Indies •- jC*'>'^^5'< 

Vnfavourahle balance 448.912 



jC»y>o5»5" 



;C. 1,105,^11 



Having thus found an unfavourable balance on 
the traffic of our faftories, of >^. 448^912, it is* 
now time to examine the trade of our former, and 
prefcnt, colonies, which* has too often been confi- 
dcrcd, as the only commerce worthy of our care ; 
as if we had gained every thbg, and loft nothing 
by it. 



Favourable balances, 
NewfoinidUiKl [Ububtfol J ^.29^4 



Canada 
^ova Scotia 
New England 
New Yoi k 

Pcnnfyl van/a 
Virginia and 



187,974 

H»434 
790,144 

343»99» 
52 1,900 






IVfciryland [doubtful] J "" ^ ^5»a 3© 

Georgia [doubtful] — 360 

Florida — — 37»966 

Bermudas -^ — 9,541 



^.2,121,125 



Unfavourable 
Antigua »— 

Barbadocs — 
Carolina [doubtful] 
Hudfon's Bay* — 
Jamaica — 
:Montrerrat — 
Nevis — 

St. Chriftopher's 
Grenades — 
Dominica •— 
St. Vincent — 
Tobago — 
New Providence 

Tonola — 
St. Croix — 

St. EuftatU *-T 
Spanilh Weft Indies 

Greenland — 
fialaDce 



X.a»iai,i»S 



balances, 

— iC- 44»'«» 

— 44»9^9 
•— 108,050 

— a»5oi 

— 753»770 
— .* 46,6x5 

— 47,238 

— I49»i59 

— 288,961 

— tS^M7 
•« 104,23s 

•— 1 6,064 

— 2»094 

— 23,03a 

— 11,697 

— 5»^^ 

— 35,352 

— iS,274 
•— 261,291 

^.2,121,123 



Let 
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Let US now recapitulate the foregoing balances ; 

Gained on our European commerce — — — jC* 3^3^*S^4 

Deduct the lofs on the trade of our factories — — 448,9 xx 

Gained on the balance of our colony commerce — • ^- 261,291 

Kelt balance gained on the trade of England — — i^« ZA^^t^^J 
Kctt balance gained on the trads of Scotland, according 1 ... ^ ^ 

to an average of 1771— 2— 3 — — —J 

Nett gain on the Britilh commerce in 1771— 2— 3 —. £, 3,884,844 

Ditto •— -^ — in 1792 — — 5i77^»6i5 



Of an extenfive building, we vainly attempt to 
form an accurate judgment of the proportion of 
the parts, or the bekuty of the whole, without 
meafuring the fize of the columns, and examining 
the congruity of the refult, by the fuitablenefs of 
every dimenfion. Of the Britilh commerce, fo 
luxuriant in its fhoots, and fo interwoven in its 
branches, it is equally impoflible to difcover the 
total, or relative, produds, without calculating the 
gain, orlofs, that ultimately refults ta the nation, 
from every market. Thus, in the foregoing ftate* 
ment, we perceive, which of our European cut- 
tomers pay us a balance, favourable and conftant i 
which of them are fometimes our debtors, and at 
other times our creditors j which of them conti- 
nually draw an unfavourable balance from us: 
and, by oppofmg the averages of die profits, and 
JoflTes, of every annual adventure to each othcr^ 
we at length difcover, from the refulr, the vaft 
amount of our gains. The mercantile tranfaftions 
9t our &£tories in Africa^ and Alia, were flated 

againfi: 
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againft each other, becaufe they fccmcd to be of 
9 fimilar nature. But, whether we ought to con- 
fider the balance of ^.448,912 as abfolutely loft» 
muft depend on the effcntial circumftance, whether 
we confume at home the merchandizes of the 
Eaft, or, by exporting them for the confumption of 
ftrangers, we draw back with intereft what we had 
only advanced: ihould the nation prefer th^ beau- 
tiful manufaftures of the Indian to her own, we 
ought to regard her prudence as on a level with 
the indifcretion of the milliner, who adorns her 
own perfon with the gaudy attire, which Ihe had 
prepared for the ornament pf fhe great and the gay. 
Our former colonies were ftated againft each other^ 
in order to fhew the relative advantage of each, 
as well as the real importance of the whole. Of 
the valuable produfts imported from them, which 
feem to form fo great a balance againft the nation, 
we ought to obferve, that they are either gainful, 
or difadvantagepusj^ as we apply them: we gaia 
by the tobacco., the fugars, the fpirtts, the drugs, 
the dying- woods, which we re-export to cur neigh- 
bours : we lofc by what we unneceflarily wafte. 

The colony- war has added greatly to our an- 
cient ftock of experience, by exhibiting the ftatc 
of our commerce, in various lights, as it was forced 
into different channels. The balance of trade has 
thence affumed a new appearance, as it is fhewn 
by the cuftom-houfe books. While the exports 
were depreffed for a time, as they ' had b«en ftill 
more by former wars, the imports rofc in the 

fame 
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(ame 


proportion, 
was. 


The vail 


in 


1 

i7»i 


» 


Exports. 
jf.10,569,187 


k 


82 

• «4 
.90 


— 


;*>355»750 
13,851,671 

i4»»7i*375 
i8,843,a»i 

18,884,716 




$1 


- 


ai>435>459 
23,674,316 



Imports* 

— ;C-ii»9i8>99« 

— 9>53»»^7 

— 12,114,644 

— 14,119,166 
*- 16^^8^140 

— 17,442,448 

— 17,688,151 
^ i7^^»7oo 

The iiumb«r of (Wps, which, during thofc years, 
entered inwards, have alfo ipcreafed fully equal to. 
the augmented value of cargoes. But, were wc 
to forn^i a judgment of the balance of trade by, 
the dilFerencej which thus appears from the cuftom* 
houfe books, we fliould be led to manifcft error*. 
Let us take, the year 1784 for an example. Thus 
flood 

Exports. Imp(trts« B^anccw 

The Eaft India trade — £. 730,858 — £• 2,996^548 — « £'*A^StH^ 
The Weft India tnuie — 1,160,070— 3>37*>785 — 2^r2,7i^ 
Tbe QreeoUnd trade *• -« 54*050 ^— 54*ojo 

£.1,890,918 — iC«6,4a3»3<3 — iC-4f53»f45f 

Yet, thefc i!.4>532,455, confifting of the im- 
portations from our factories, our colonies, and 
fifhcry, create no legitimate balance, however much 
this yaft fum may deduA from the apparent ba- 
knee of the cuftom-houie account. The fame 
ftatement, and the fame obfervation, may be made 
with regard to the trade of Scotland. To this 
may be added, a melancholy truth, that we have 
loft the export of conij to the annual value of a 

millioni, 
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million, which is faid to be owing rather to an irt-* 
creafe of people, than to a decline of agriciilttirt^ 
and which paflcd with lo much advantage into 
the balance of 1749 — 50—51. In years of fear- 
city, we now inipprt large quantities of corn 5 and 
when fo great a fum is taken from the ont fcale, 
and thrown into the other, the difference on the 
apparent balance muft neceffarijy be immenfc. 

Of the truth of thele reafohings, and of thoft 
6fts, the general exchanges, which are uHiVerikHy 
^Knitted to have been, for fomc years, extrerttclf 
fkVourable t<> Great Britain, area fuffitient con- 
fritiatiom When there exiffs nb dilbrder in tht- 
Coin, the excfiafige Is no bad tcft, though it 16- nfot 
an abfohite proof, on which fide • the balance gC 
payments turns, whether againft a comnnrerciif 
country, or for it. The vaft importations of fo- 
reign coin and bullion, fince the eftablifhment of 
peace, prove how much and how generally the 
exchanges have run in- favour of this enterprifing 
nadon. And the ptice of bullion, which, during 
this period, has been much lower than had ever 
been known, leads us to infer, that the extent of 
thofe importations has been proportionally great. 

In confldering the balance of trade, it i^ fo be 
lamented, that we* cannot obtain, from the ton- 
nage of veffels, eritering inwards, the fame fiitis- 
fedlory information, as we have already gained 
from the numbers of (hipping, which, having car- 
nod out the merchandizes, were brought as a 
confirmation of the value of exported cai'goes : 

for. 
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for, the materials of manufafturc, being . muGht 
bulkier than the manu£i6tures themfelvcs, require . 
ft greater number of tranlports. It^tnays however^ 
^vc a new view of an engaging fubjeft, to fee 
the tonnage of vefTels, which entered inwards at 
diS^rent periods, ccnnpared witK. the fiippofed ba* 
lance of trade. 



Ships cleared outwards.— .1709.— Ships entered inwards. 



Tons Eng. D° foreign. Total » 



i89;3i8 



Tons. Eng. D® foreign.* Totitf 

89,198 — 33,901 — 123,19^, 
Favourable balance of Con-* 

riage ~s ; i .' -:: rC^itrJ 

289. 31S 
Balance of merchandize ■ 

fenc our, excliifive of 

boUicir - - jC.i>402,764 



Ships dcaredoutwards.— i;^.i8.— Ships entered inwards. 



Tons Eng. B^ foreign. TotaL 
427,96a — 16,809 — . 444;77J 



444»77i 



tTn favourable balance of 
merclumdize fenc out, 
exclufive of bdllioa - >C' 3^>oco( 



Tom Eng. D® foreign. ToUl. 
353,871 — 15,517 ^ 369,38s 
Favourable balance of Con* 
nagc . - . ^. 7513*1 

444»77i 



Ships cleared outwards.— .1737.— Ships entered inwards* 



Tons Eng. D« foreign. TotiL 
476^41 -i »6,6a7 mm 503,568 



/ 



503,568 



Tons Eng. D" foreign. Total. 

374i593 — 45*409 — 420,00* 
Favourable balance of con- 
nagt ... $3,56^ 

503,568 
Balance of merchandize ,, 

fenc our, exclufive ot 

bullion - ->C.3»oo8,7o5 

» 9 



Ships 



fiS6 
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Ships deared 6atward8.i— 175 1-2-3. —Ships entered inwards; 



Toos Eng. I>* foreign. Total. 
$iz^S ^ 42*593*-* «55j07« 



655,078 



Tons Eng. D* foreign. TotaL 

435>09« — 6»»303 — 49^*394 
Favpiira}>le balance of ton- 
nage - - - 15^,684 

655,078 
Balanbe bf merchandiie — — — 
fent ouc> excluilve of 
bullion - -jC*3»97^»7*7 



w 

^ps cleared outwardis.>^i77i-z-3.«^Ships entered inwards. 



"Ahs Eng. D® foreign* ToUL 
Vh7y> — 63»a94 •- 77SiOH 



775»«»4 



Tons Eng. D** foreign. Toul. 
6089066 — 12 39870 — ^ 7319936 
Favourable balance of ton- 
nage ^ . • « 43}o8<t 

. 775>o»4 

Balance of meitnantUze ■ 

fent outj excluHve of 

bullicin • - iC-3»5iM5^ 



Ships cleared outwards.-— 17 B4.---Ships entered inwards. 



Tons Eng. D® foreign ^ Total. 

*4^»355-* ii3»o64 — 959^4^9 
Unfavourable balance -*- 67,008 

i,ot6^27 
Balance of merchandize " 

lent out^ • - jC* 5^>209 



Tons Eng. D© foreign!. Total. 
869,259 — X57ii68 — i|Os6,4S7 



1,026,427 



Ships cleared outwards.— 1790- 1-2.— Ships entered inwards. . 

Tons Eng. D® foreign. Total. || Tons ¥ng. D** foreign. Tot A 

»»3i9>979 — 163,778 — i,493>757 i>*5o»74i — »84»843 — ^>SiSf5H ' 
Vafiivoy^able balance 1— 4x>827 

■ Balance of merchandize .^ ■ 

>>535>S^4 fent out, exclofive of 

bullion - • ^•3>6S5»397 



From 
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• Fr€Bi Aci foncgoiofe; feSs, xnen will probahdy 
draw: tSietr' ^ifererices^ wtch r^^rd ,to our debility, 
ahdidccline, or to. our bealthfulnefs^ and advance- 
nicat, according Jtq thbir Mfual ipodes of thifik|ng, 
to their accuftomcd gloombcfsj or hilarity, of 
mixid, or ^ to the ttflfuiions • of the- company, which 
they ^ commonly kee|>i One partyii:toking it for 
^ranted^ amid their anjcletie^, that the national. 
comhierGei dofnefUc isnd forcigi^: i%;iiq .the la{b 
ftage of a iconfuniption, may ppflibjiy i attribute a, 
fiippoftd icUe'nelS) .and inattention^ to.the ^^iceffiye 
luxury, in ; rkind die : moft f^rnido.Us, in extent 
the imcJ[l i ^xtravagaiitrv which deeply pervade. 
eiwyKDrdcrr thfc dthcf .party^-dir^jftjec^ .in tlpieir 
im|iiiri^ii by an hatntual, .cheerfulness, .may per- 
hapf determine,: frotfi thfi fcufy pccMpgti(^s,^ wliich 
thcy'fee in the {hap and che fieldj 43 fo Our a£tiyity 
and atoDiktion, the datural^iRxreiiiuine^s . of prpfpe** 
rity abd > atquifition ; < i thwikiDg * that . th^y percei ve^ 
in the iieavy*lQaid<id Atips, as thfji arrivcji tbt 
tnatiriaU of a manu&£)!0)'^ extenfive and increaf-- 
ing.. If any one wife for the aid of experience, 
lafisdngh'is judgment^ he need only examine the 
affairs of the American States, and of Ireland, 
djiriftg i-Ae effluxion of the laft hundred years. 
'A great <l>alance of trade ftood conftantly againft 
both thofe countries ; yet, both have more than ^ 
trebled the numbers of their pepple, the amount 
oi their produftive labour, the value of their ex- 
ported oierchandize, and the extent of their real 
wealth. 

- - S From 
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From the bahnce .of ^axle, which^ is .an m« 
terefting fubje&y -fcctfitd M iiierit zoapld difcuf-' 
fion, It is pifoperto advert v^ tbi €9lwM (ffatf^. 
tcris^ in ^e chronological table i bjecaufe we ,vaxf 
derive a fupplemental proof of the lucceffiYe in* 
creafe of 001! irade, of our commercial knowl^dgjr^^ 
and of our real opulence* The£i duties had tbeih 
coitimenc^meht • from the a6b of tonnage :jLnd 
poilindage^ at the Reftdracion^ when the whole 
euftbffife did jiot nuioh e&ceed £. 40<vxk>. > Thair 
kw^ whkh impofed 5 per um$, of the value on^ 
g6ods^^;^rWj as > well as on goods ixhport^, onL 
dome/tic m^aJbifur&iSy as \;i^U as on &)re%nT:mer-^ 
chandises ) and which la|d pafticahr taxes : i>n( :mr> 
iwfi wocHAts^ and douUe ^t^xes oh all goodi^'iirbenf 
Itfnt out by aliens s was fii^tly framed by no vqry^ 
judibiotis plan^ thoiigh two land a half j^ c£0. ^ 
the ^vakie wcr^- allowed to be draM^n back.ont 
goods that, having betn : imported, fhoudd be 
fent out in a: twelvemonthi The>^pDblkktififis of 
Mun, of Fotttey, ah*of tShild, foon after thr Re- 
ftoration, diffliltd more iMiiverial acquaintance 
with commercial legiflattoh^^ • The ai^ea duties, oa 
the export' 6f ifiacivecommodkies add "^ciomedk: 
manufaftures were juditioaflyimp^filedj Sn 167^^ 
The taxes on the exportation^ of wbollens, of 
corn, meal, and bread, Were -happily removed in 
17C0. Yet, it was not till 1722 that, oaTifyf* 
tematic connderation of the bttrdtns^ w4iich o^ 
ftrufted trade, all duties on the expwt of Britifh 
manu£^ures were withdrawn, except on a 'few 

articlesj 



itftides^ which^ being Regarded as nufferials, were 
KA to be ftnt to rival natioris with dilcdurage- 
tnents. Thefe meliorations were doubtlefs con- 
fiderabie incentives to exportation, by cnabJing 
the merchants to (end the goods (b much cheapet' 
t!o market. Blit the imports we^e difcouraged 
then, and have been fucccflivfcly burdened with. 
new ftibfidies, arid additional duties, till the nett 
revenue of cuftoms, after various improvements^^ 
IWellcd to >^. 4,0^7^^30, in 1792*; 

The column of coinage was introduced, in the 
laft places, as its proper fta!tion, becaufc the in- 
creaft of coins, by means of the operations of the 
ttimt, arife generally from the profits of commerce, 
5it leaft frorh the demand of circulation : and of 
coihfequende, the quantity of circulating money 
muft, in evcrycbuntryibe in proportion nearly to the 
txtent of btJinefsi or frequency of transfers. Thtf 

^ Wlien die eye h thrown over the column of Cuftoms; 
Iq tjie Cbronologkal Table, efpecully fince the year I785» 
U immediately perceives inequalities, in the produce of par« 
ticular yean, which were owing to particular caufes. Sus- 
pended duties, which wtre due from the Eaft India Com- 
pany, in the years 1782, and 1783, were paid in 1785, and 
in 1786; The regulations of ov/fff, which took place on the 
5th of July 1786, and on tobacco, the ibth of Odober 1789, 
made great changes in the cndoms. And, by the ConfoU- 
dation-A£l, which commenced in 1787, a coniiderable advan-^ 
tage was gained for the reTcnae of cufloms^ a^ well as for the 
promotion of trade, by the beneficial arrangement of the 
duties. Tlic ificreale of the cndoms. it, in other refpefls, to be 
attributed to the aogmentation of cmaaKt^Qt and td the pre- 
▼tntioB of iinafglii^. 

S % feari 
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fears of men, with regard to a wrong bajaace Q|f 
trade, have not been at anf iinfie greater thq^n die 
pontinual dread of a total deprivation of our coinsr^ 
And both have produced a numerous dafs of 
writers, who have publilhed their theories, not 
fp much, perhapsi to enlighten the world> as. ta 
give vent to tjidr -fctoientations. 

While the rents of the land were paid in ^ it$, 
produd; while the freemen contributed peripi^ 
fcrvice inftead of a fpecified tax; and whiicvth^ 
arts had not yet been divided into their, diaffes^ 
there would be litde ufe for the convenient i^ea^ 
liire of coins. The convcrfion of almoft . every 
fervice and duty into a payment of money marks, 
a confide rable change in our dgmeftic alFairs. And 
in proportion as refinement gained ground of 
rudencls, as induftry prevailed over idlcnefs, as. 
jTianufafbure found its way into the nation, and a& 
commerce extended its operations and its influence, 
coins muft have become more numerous, iff' the 
fubfequent ages, becaufe they were more neceflary* 
Krom the happy acceflion of Elizabeth, we may 
trace with fufficient certainty the progrefs and ex- 
tent of our public coinage* . 
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Oiined by Queen Elizabeth, including the debafed i^lver of the thrte 
pNi^edyig reispi — * ingojd ^^ £, j,iootQOo 

in filver — 4>632)93^ 

£f 5>83»»93* 

fif Xiog J»aie$ ■*• — in gold — jf. 8o9>ooo 

in fiiver •— 1,700,000 



ByChariesI* — •- in gold — X* '>7»3jO^>o 

in filver -• 8,776,544 



2,soo,oo» 



jC.10,499,544 
By the Parliament and CromwdUin filver «. -i- — i,ooo|oco 



Total coined, during a century, 
Irom 1558, to 1659% —in gold — ,C. 3,7*3.000 

ia filver «• 16,109,476 

^^.19,831,476 



Coined by Charles II. — — )C» 7>5«4»'05 

by James 11. «— — ^i73?i^V 

^j(;.io,26i,74» 

by William III. (|ncludin|; the rc-coinagc) .,p- —. « xO>5i 1,963 

by Anne ' — r -r- *^ •* 2,691,626 

by George I. -— ^,- — « 8,725,921 

by George 11.^ from 1726 > in gold -*-^.ii,662,ai6 

to 1760 — J in filver— 304,360 

— — — ">966,576 



Total coined during a sentury, from 1659 to 1760 »- *^ jC*44>x57>8v8 



*"^^ 



Coined by George II W before the 1 in gold — £. 30,457,805 
ill Janttary 1785 -r- , 3 in filver— 7>'a6 

£' 304641911 

Coined frorti the ift January 1785,2 in gold —^•*o,5 52,456 
to the a^th March 1793 Jiufilvcr-- 55i975 



jf. 20,608,431 



Toul in the prefent reign — jC«Si»o73>36a 



. It did not, horweycr, cfc^pe the penetrarioa of 
Davenant, or perhaps the fagacity of preceding 
writers, — ** that all this money was not co-exijiing 

^ And. Com. vol. y^p. 105. ^ Ralph Hift. vol. i. p. 1078. « Camp* 
btil'§ Survey, d :(bid, • Ibid. ^ tower Records. < Mint account. 

I - S3 at 
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at any me time.*' And he ^her^fo^e c^<»t¥aufe4% 
with his ufual iaduftry, to afpeitain the {Ht>bable 
amount of our circulation, or (be nuipber of ouf 
coins, during every period, to which either his CQt^ 
jeffure^ or his cakutation^ could reach. 



In i6oO| as he fUtes*^ thisre probably exifted, 

in gpld jC« lysooyoop 
in filver 29500,000 



jC. 4,opo/xx> > 



«;/bfV& wer$ tht toob^ faid he, we had to 
work witb^ vibtm vifa frfi btgOH to m^ <* 
jigu* t in the commercial world, 

\a J66oy tliere were Pi)ty) in all likelihood^ co-rs- 

iAing, of every preceding coinage| r— £* X4«ooo^ooo» 

Sir William Peti;y+, who Uvpd nearer 

the tiroey and had better iii/ormation» af- 

fertVy « tk^at the re-coinage at the happy 

Reltoration amounted to £. 5>6oo»6o9 ; 

ivhereby it is probable (fome allowance 

heing given for hoarded money) that th« 

whole caQi of England was then about J^* €1009^000 1 

^hich he conceived was fufficient todriy^ 

^he trade of. England.*' 

And, a confidf ratipn of the progtcfe of our coiiit 
jnerce, from 1600 to 1660, as weU as the extent 
of our mercantile tranfaftions, will enable us to 
decide, which of the calculators was njoft accurate 
in his ftatement, and mo(t fi^tisfadory in his infe- 
rence. Sir Jofiah Child mdeed remarked, in 1 665 ^^ 
i^ that all forts of men complain mu(b of tbefqareity 
pf money ; yet, that men did complin as much of 
^ icarcity of money ever fince I kn^w thp wodd \ 



♦.. Whitp edit* vqI i. p, 364, 

f Pol. Arith. p. 278. 

^ And. Com. iroL 21. i>. I4ff 
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fw, that this bum9ur of complaming procads from the 
frailty rf our natureSy it being natural for mankind 
to complain of the pretent, and to commend the 
times paft.'' That experienced merchant attri- 
buted ** the prfffing mc^y for money y fo vifibU 
throughowt the kmgJom, to the trade c^ bankering> 
which obftruAs circulation^ and advances ufury/' 
And, from Child's State of the Nation, during 
feveral years, fubfequcnt to the Reftoration, we 
may infer, that Petty was nearer the truth in his 
reprefentation than Davenant. 

If the amount of our traffic, foreign and domef- 
tic, doubled in the aftive period, between the 
Reftoratioii and the Revolution, we ought from 
that circumftance to conclude, tKat the quantity of 
circulating coin ought to have been in the propor- 
tion of fix to twelve ; confequcndy. 

If there had been in i66o — £. 6,000,000, 
There ought to have been in 1688 12,000,000: 
Yet, after a variety of configures 

and caktdaiionsy Davenant dates * 

it at — -— -^ 18,500,000; 



which, he infifted, was sdtogether necefikry for 
carrying on our foreign and domeftic traffic. But, 
the refult of thofe conjcftures, and of thofe calcu- 
ladons, derives litde fupport, and lefs authenticity, 
from the fefts before-mentioned s which Ihewed, 

• Whit edit. vol. i. p. 367. 

S 4 that 
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that a country, which, for fo many years paidcoft-r 
fidcrablc balances to the world, could not '^burid v 
in coins. And there was a circunfiftancc of ftill* 
greater weight, that feems to have been little at-' 
tended to by hiftorians, or by theorifts : a* rife in 
the intereft of nnoney evinces a fcarcity of fpecic ; 
at leaft it denrionftrates, that the fupply is not fuf- 
ficient for every dennand. The nafurai intereft of 
money was eight per cent, from 1624 to 16455 
and it from this year gradually fell to fix per cent. 
before the Reftoration ; fo that the Parliamentr 
were enabled, in 1650, to fix by ordinance the 
/<r§^^/ intereft at fix per cent. * ; which was confirmed 
by ftatute at the Reftoration f . But, the natural 
intereft of money gradually rofc again, from fix 
per cent, in 1660, to feven pounds fix ihillings and 
fix-pence in 1690; and from this year to itvtn 
pounds ten ftiillings per cent, before the peace of 
Ryfwick. From 1697, the natural intereft of 
money gradually funk, bjefore the year 1706, to 
fix per cent. ; and continuing to f^l, the Parlia- 
ment were thereby induced ^^713] to fix by fta- 
tute the legal intereft at Hweper cent. Yet, 

In i/ii, Davenant >ftatcs, ^^ tbat there might he of 

gold and ftlver foin in beings* to die 
amount of - - j£. 1 2/)Op,ooo 

Jn ;688, \\t had alfeady found - 18,500,000 

Decreafe in thfcc-and- twenty years J^. 6,500,000 

t 

• And. Com. vo!. ii. p. 85.* 
t 1% Ch. II. c. 13. 

Yet, 
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Tct, ir k'hi^hljr J^robible, that'tfee valiiie of the 
dirculating coins mi^h^' amount to £. 12,000^00 
in 1^11." The gradiml advance of our domcftic 
Wdiiftr^ and Foreign traffic, the reform of theifilvcr 
cofn, the confiqu^rlt augmentation of taxes and 
drculatton, the greater credit, both public and piiv 
vate, the finking of the natural in te reft of money 1 
all demonftrate the impofTibility of any diminution 
of pur coin§, during the period from the Revolu- 
jfion to the year 1 7 1 1 . Anderfon *, having givci? 
his fuffrage to Davenant's ftatement of 171 1, fays, 
^' that we may reafonably conclude, as our. tracjc 
is confiderably increafed in fifty-one years, the gpld 
^nd filver actually exifting in Britain [1762] can- 
not be lefs than - - r i,. ijSjOOO^opp;'* 

And we may fairly infer, from the 

reafonings of Anderfon, that the 

gold and filver coins actually 

"exifiing now [1786] amount 

to about - - • /. ao,ooo,ooo^ \ 

We have feen, during the pfrefent reign, an ex^ 
traordinary augmentation of our manufaftures and 
puf trade, a quicker transfer of property, a vaft 
credit, a produdive revenue, an unexampled de- 
mand at the mint for its coins j which all evince 
, a greater ufe for money, and confcquently a pror 
Dortional fupply. And Ipepulapion has been aftur 

f CotnjnprQe,Toi,i;.p. fp5t 

; i alljr 
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ally confirmed by fefte and experience. When, 
by an admirable q)eradbnj a ialutary reform wa^ 
made of the gold coin, tiiere appeared^ in cpn^ 
fequence of the proclamations for that pur- 
pofe> a much greater quantity of circulating fpeeic> 
than fpeculifts had itippofe^y in oppofidon to expe« 
ricnce, 

• 

The three , proclamations*— of 1773 — of 1774— 
and 1776, brought in, of defeftivc gold coin, 
the value, in talc, of - ^. ^$^$6^^^^;^: 10: f 

There moreover appeared 

of guineas purchafed by ^ 

' the. bank, and of light 

gold, -which fell, as a loft 

on the holders of it, to 

the amount ♦of — * ^,3 80,643 -~ -~ 



There remained, confequent- 
ly, in the circle, heavy gui- 

, neas of the former, and 
prefent reign, light gui- 
neas, which were not 
brought in, and filvcr — £. ^105 ^,763: 9: 4 



£. ao,oco,ooo. 



^ Mr. Eden's Letterti p« xij. 

If. 
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li^ firom tbe aoDOunc of the coiimge 

of the prcfent reign - ->C'5^»P73»3^^» 

the fum of light gpld rc-coincd, he 

dcduftcd - - .. 15^56.3,594, 



fb^l fbe, in the refult, thp fum, 
which the ipcreafing demand of 
^e prcfent reign required ^t 
the mint, cxclufivc of the re- 
poinage - - - - ^- 35*S09*768* 



It is not eafy to difcover> becaufe proper d^ta 
cannot he res^dily fo^nd, what proportion of the 
coins, which conftituted, in tale^ this yaft balance^ 
was afterwards meUi^d> or exported. If one-fourth 
only contiixued in the pircle of commerce, this 
circumilance alonip) when compared with the quan^i* 
tity of n^oney whjkh, ii\ 1776, was adhis^ly found 
in circulajtion, would demonftrate (he exiftence 
of a greater number of coins, and qonlequently 
a greater amo\int» in t^, than has been fuppofed 
^o animate our traffic, in daily \i{c. One truth 
is however clear, ^* fbat (vpy fammunityj which 
ffos an equivalent to five^ may always frocure as 
fnany of the fr^tioui metals^ v^herever they ma; 
fxiftf as it wants i in the fame manner as the in- 
dividual, who has labour, or any other property, 
to offer in exch^nge^ may at all times fill his cof- 
fers with medals, or with coins. Hence, we may 
conclude with Mr. Hume, and with (ubiequent 
writers on polidcal oeconomy, who were equal in 
4.. jud^. 
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jyd^cnt to him, that while we prcferve our J)e6- 
plc, btif ilcifl, and oyr iiiduftry, we in^y allow thp 
fpecic |o find its own *way^ in the world, without 
anj^thcr prote&ion, than what is due to the juft- 
ncfsoTour ftandard, in.fin^nefs and weight, or any 
other care, thah to give continual notice to the 
credulous^ to beware of the tricks of Ae clipper, 
the fweater, and the* coiner, 
. Jn this man;ier have I reviewed the ^brenologicat 
?a^i widi regard to our Shipping, our Exports, 
the Balance of our Trade, the Revenue of Cuftoms, 
and the fuccefRve operations of the Mint. The 
Cbronblopcal Tdkk gives, as it were, a bird's-cyo 
view of our whole commercial concerns, firom the 
Rcftoration to the prefent year, a long and bufy 
period, of domeftic difpute, and foreign war. And> 
the Chronological Table exhibits a retrofpeftivc 
mirror of our traffic and revenue, which rcflc<5h a 
very flattering profpeft of our future profperity, 
wh regard to both. We • may how addrcfs the 
defpondtnt with the gaidty'of Swift : 

** Can*ft thou take delight in viewing 

This poor ifle's approaching rurn. 

When thy rf/r^^^/>^r vaft 

Sec5 the glorious ages paft \ 
' Happy nation, were we blind, * 
. pr had ^'nly eyes belund ! 
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• ■ , ' *'-• • ^: >^ r" :n^n:..;i'. ] ' . r... 1 • ^ 

Xi^^ Projperity (nf Great Britain from 1)83' /a 1793* 
. "-f/?^ Caufes., affiled, ^^h0 Eaft, India frade.-^ 
^be pyheri^s encourag^d.-^^'Tbe Nem Navigation, 
't jKl.^^Ecreign: TreatitSi^^Manu/a£forks prpnMtjul.* 
-^^jf^icultun encourdgid.'^A tboupindlMms: fpKi 
' local Improfuements. — Revenue Aits^^^Pinancidt 
Operations.-^lTbeir/alutarj Con/equhtcesJ ^ 

lO profpeiioiia have oup.aQiurs bee^, iropi (;he 
CQoclufion of tbc late;p6acejc tq the copunence^ ^ 
ment o£ jthd 'prefent war> , that curiofi^^ naturally 
ckfires .CO trace up ti^ caufe to ic$,^true iource. 
1(1 order to gratify this defire> Iprogofe to run 
o)rer> ra^er thaui develpffey the principal oi^^res^ ^ 
lyhich have chiefly contributed to raife this nation^ 
from a conditioi> of gr^at defpondeo<;y> at the firft 
epochj to a ftate pf unrivalled profper^ufnefsj at 
the h&^ And^ I .(hall arrange thofe meafures^ 
ift, as they tended to promote the private revenue 
of the people f and, adly, as they were propofed to 
enlarge the public revenue of the nation. 

The affairs of the Eaft India company, which, 
like the affairs of the flate, were no doubt gready 
deranged^ at the re^^fbibliihment of peace, in 1784, 
ilividedour parties, in rd|)e& io the mode of re* 
ftoring them. ... 

Our 




•f 
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Our divifions on this head, were fooil fettled by 
fcveral afts of parliament *, for regulating rather 
than fupprelling tbc con^pany, for controuling its 
government, rather than deftroying its powers. If 
to thcfe laws, we add the Commutation Aftf, 
which gav^ the company great fecility in the fale 
of its tca^and the felf trader ftill greater advan^ 
tages over the fmuggfcr,- w€ fhall have a vic\^ ftif* 
ficiently diftinft of thofe mrafure^^ which, we Ihall 
immediatkry. find, prodijced tho happieit effeds* 
The credit ^ the company rpfe, in proportion as 
the directors were enabled to . fuUil their engage- 
ments. They divided 8 per cent, to their proprie- 
tors ^ they.{>^id ^if debts to the public, even 
f6oner, thaA the nioft feng^ine had expedted : aiidj 
before S^pfcmbc^r i^&6, thtfy #ere^4ble to reduce 
the interSft-^ort their bond*debts, A hbine, irom 
Speri^Hid^j with an avowfel; thatiht crefitors^ 
who dfif Afok choofe to aficfc^ of che reduced iK^ 
tercft, fhotild be ^hid the lifnnfel^al rfirf^ 
The yitoe of Britafh gobds, Which w^rc yesrlf fent 
to China; was, in^heye^trl^^^, £.6l6,ooO| though 
ift 1783, and 84, the imoiint had only been 

♦ 94 G. Ilf ; eh* .p^.'^i^ G. IIL eb; ^a, 
t 24. G, IIL ch. 38. 
, • J The India Stock wai, 

in DeccxtoBcr 1783, al 1:26. 

- ih D^ember 1784, at 127* 

' in Deceraber I785>at.i59i . , 

in Dectiybef 17^ at i66. 

la Dacember 1792* at 191. 

£^ 1 20,060«r 
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£. iiOjOOO. The Ihipping, which ycarljr failed 
to China, according to a fix years average, ending 
with 17921 carried 17,961 tons> though 10 the fix 
years ending with 1783, the annual tXHuiage of the 
China fliips was only 6,059. ' And there was aa 
yearly increafe, upon the fair importation of teas, 
of i2>5Qj,459 pounds**— The whole quantity of 
(hipping employed annually in the India, trade, ac- 
cording tO;a fix! years average, ending widi 1776, . 

was, - - - - 1:2,071 tons, 
D% ending with 1792 - 26,033 

The whole Value of Britifh manuf^ures ex- 
ported atiiiVially to India, according to a. fix years 
average,* ending with 1774, ^ 

, ^as, . - - .- ■ - £. 907^240 
DVindiflgwith i792i • i>9^^i>95S 

Such^¥^as dife benefidal tefuk of die fevml mca^ 
fUre^,^fdf I'^ladng the India Company, tirich re^* 
gatd tb bd? (hipping and tnanufiidures, to the 
gsffiir 'bf 4h^vi!(h]aiit, and to the revenue of the 

' ; Atfdiefd weit cqudly promoted by theyartou^. 

2 '^<1^he tnnual importation* according to m twelve yean 
ayenge, ending with 1784, was ... 5,605,074 
. : . iD% according |o ,a fix years average^ ending 

with 1792 - . • . - 18,108,533 

•yrrvd laws. 



hcwsyi wKkh were paSed for encouraging ov naii^ 
tical interefts* The hon^e filheries wcrepnmiocbd. 
The Greenland 6lher\' w*5 encouraged., . Thr 
Newfoundland fiflieiy was regcflated The 5oudi- 
whale fiftiery >^as', in a great meafure, created. 
And> all thefe, owing to-^the enterprize iof our 
traders, and the encouragement of the Ipgiflature ♦, 
were carried to fuch an extent^ that diey rnay bcj 
laid to have^fomewhat funk under theirown great- 
tythi as muft ever happen, when the ultimate de- 
mand for the produfts is not equal to the inrtme-»- 
diate (bpplyr' The nautical interefts of the countr/ 
wcrefo mUeh e^nfi^ered, and .fo efFeftuallx /pro- 
teftedv by. the aft for thetincr^aje of jbiffin^ that 
this ftatute will be for ever reg:jr<jlcd/ with thankful 
recQlle£li(C^> as- the^reat charter of our navigation, 
which created tlie juthenuc regjftcr.flf- our naval 
profpgntyf — 

jEfd our fcjMnen^ ^y jnpu^^ of ouj;^tip^pes ^yitH 
^reign natic^.; Jihe' t^^ 

ventures of our traders. Our convendons^^^'ffitl^ 

§R^,^;:*4^^^ qei;»if}ty,to our gpi^r^ial 

cnterprizes, m the odicr hernifphcre, gave addi- 
tiwal croplpyicpepcs ,jta,:Our::i|iduftripus-.^Iaifcs at 

♦ ;-v-^:., - - - ^"'- • - ^ ''-'- - 

• By 16 Geo. HI. ck '41745* 56,'^8irtl7 <;t«^4n« 

cj: |o r 2S G«o. iih ch. jio. • r - 1 ^: : ■< 

, f 26 Geo.^IlI. ,ch, 6p;^d^.26.Geg/JIJ.;«^-86; and 
<7> UfiO. Ill* ch, 19. 



Uowit. ^ Our ^treaties widv Pi:uSia> and. with Hdl- 
land) had their facilitif»&> ' ivfiich communicated 
energy to our traffic *. Ahdi thp reiiewilfient o( 
our commercial treaty- -with Rufta has ^ddedftab^ 
lity to our c6mmercc,irt,d[i4tcawfrysr' which be- 
fore wa* ijitherUACcr$ai{i<f./ 

Mean tim^ wf fe ^cra^ tis^to^fa^Qricsiw^c; grpitly 
promoted by ?he fcvera^. laWs^ whkh.ji^cre xiwie 
year after year fox their enCQur^C^Jfenttv ^ 

AgriciiltUfc wa^, at- 1 the ^fame lioic^riniCM^d by 
the various ; nficafiire$icj wfeifeh^ :Wjerc . ^doptt di for 
giving energy and tSkiQi ^ her <s^f ationsi . The 
forfeited eftatf» iA Stotlttidi were.: ^dftored J. 
The crown Unds were'mide tnohe uf(jf\il lothc 
indiyidua]^ and the publick ! >The grow^ lOf hemp 
.and flax was.- furiiier fenc6uraged §/ . Ahd^ the 
Spm- Iryts, that lay ia a ftateof confofiori' througit 
many ftatutes^-werc rtdu'ced into a lyftcm^ which 
bi|d;for it» end, the inotrefts^: properly. undcHlpod^ 
'bi9tH of the g^twcr, and ^onfumerf • Had. chefe 

f • See the tzieatii^f which ar^i mentioned above) in the Col-^ 
iedion of Treaties^ that wa&.»^puhliihed by ^tockdale^ m 

t In (he ten years, ending with 1793> there ^cre Iwcftty- 
nine ftatntes pafled, for the encouragement 6f feveral manu- 
fkdiures, exclofive of one hundred and fourteen a^ for th4 
tQcouragement of commerce. 

I ^4 Geoi III. ch. 57. 

S By 26 Geo. III. ch; 45. 

f 51 Gcow Hi. ch. 30. 2j Geo* III. ck 5 J. 
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laws pi'ddo^cd^nd 6^^-Efertcfit to -the cotmtrf, 
'than eftabTifhing an effe?luai mode, for afcertainf- 
-ing'the avtt^gc price of com, and thcrel^ pre- 
venting imufclcfs ifcirmi thef had merited riife 
pralfe of moft ufcful regulactOns. 

During the ten fufTions, which ended widi thtt 
of I793> the ParliaiMAt; Xfith unexampled dili- 
gence, cnafted no fewer than e»# ihou/attd, niiU 
hundred, and tbirty-ftur diJiinSfiatuteSi for pronMt* 
ing, in various *ays, the true intereft of the pec^le. 
Of thefCj there were 625 private afld 1309 publifc 
afts i there-w^e iwtnty-riine (br improving m«- 
nufaflares} one hundred 'and fourteen ^r com- 
mercial purpofes: and, above alf, there wefe fixty- 
fix for inhproviing and ftrengthening the conlHcu- 
tion, during a period, when it was fuppofed. that 
the conllitution, like a neglcfted manfion, tottered 
in nrifK, without the fltghtcft repah-s. - - : 

In addition to all thofe laws, for- promoting f^ 
private revenue of the people, thofe paflcd iri d* 
eleven years, ending with 1793, upwards of s 
Thousand A£ls of Pariiamehr, for making local 
improvements, and domellic meliorations. Of 
this remarkable fa£t, here is a curious proof, ut 
the following 
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TAilt; thcwing Aij l^omberof A£ls of Pafliamint, which pafTcd 
in each of the following Years, for making Roads and Bridges, 
4rcr; iCmalv and* HafbdH!^, SUf! ; inddfurt ind Dni[inihg Bills, 
&&;. FAyvfig and. other Parochial ImproTementf: 
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^hfcre IS raofeovcr a clalS of Ithtttck, wTiich, as' 
they at once promote the private revenue of, the 
pebplc, and iKe puBlic revenue of the natidii, arc 
of an amphibiqi^s hs^ure. Of this kind were the> 
%&&i for regulating, ahd contfouHng; the India 
Company. We hart fccn tirhat ah augmentation 
0f Ihipping tHcycneattd ; what an ifioWc of Bri- 
ttih manufadures they fetit out; and^ in additioii 
to thcfc co'mrTifcrcJal Ikfiefits, ' Hoifr ihuch they 
enabled the Company to fatisfy their debts to dicf 
J)ub1it*. of this tniicd kind alfo was the corh- 
hiiitatiori-aa, which, By dcftroying frpuggling, and. 
j&qilitaung fair-trades gavp rife to a great private 

• Of thofe debts, there iverfe paid in i f 85, ^ 40 1 , i i 8^. 17. i ; 
lad in I786,^.522,40q|, 7. 6; amounting to ^.923,519. 4. 7. 
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cornrnerce.. white it brought a large contribution to-^ 
the public revenue *. ^ ., >: 

Much of this merit has the coiirdfidatton ^aftf ^ 
which facilitates commercey by m^ fimpUeations/ - 
^and enriches the public Jncome, hy its contribu^— 
tioDs t- The variouk a^ ^aikft fmug^ing, as 
for as they enlarge fair trade, and tnake -the cfta»^ 
Uiftiedt^xes rnor^ prbdulfliy^y af e e^titlkl to equal 
ipraife. The wind aft J, and' the ;pbaccb aft §, are 
botih entitkd to tnis codmendation. The various 
'innprovemicnts in the poft-officci fairly nicrit, yet 
greiater laud. We cptjld have little fi^de, without 
'the* poft-office, wfiich, by mdans ,of trade, yields a. 
vafjfc, revenue to the ^ataon. As a proof of this^ 
and of the great at^ffientatten tff'^fOT tcftiim 
correlpondence, fee theTubjoincd jtatement of ^e 

•' The immediate, ciEFcft bf this cfBcicnt hiajbre, was* the 
Irgai ^portadon 6f kit additiobal qaanfity of tA» aiAoiihtih^ 
tb t2,io$f4Sj^}h^'^ fbi^i '^The cotlvttnil cobleqiience^ were» 
as we h^iB ken, k vdl iesrydrt k>f Bri^ mailtifiiCbjtes^ and i 
great enplpyxnent of . firiUih ilupt>in(^.. . -^ . 

f Thofe contrilmtteiii ambociicili te >tX9il to £f 7^434^1 
excladv^ of the bea^t^i !9f^u^ tfia^ aftdid^^tfirfiad^ whkh aica 
to be Inferred from the v;i^ uncreafe^of the imporu and ex<« 
p6rt$» 






J Thekcrca^^qoanttty of iwineimportcdi.fa coafe^iusica 
of that ad, was 16^6^9 tons a year, which yielded an increafedi 
and nett revenue of ^.290,143. V * /, 

' § While tfiis adl'promotVd tKc real intercft of thfc feir trader, 
it augmented the |>uVIic icy«nae at leaft £• i54«ooa a year. , 

. ' grofs 
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rjPjjii^cycm^yqf tljc; poflr office, M «he. /ollowiijg 
years, cndrng9n, the ,r ^ ; 

' V'Apnl 17B6 .X47^.i;^ — 5 ApHr I7«7 - X47*,347 

D* - 17S8 -' 509,1^31— D* -1789 - 5i4>$3^ 

.:X>P '.1-90 •» *'533<i98 — B^ - ^791 - 575,079 

D^ - hf^i - i 58^43» — !>♦ - 1793 - 6o7,aM 

But, of all the meafures, which have been }»ift 

' defcribed> as t)f an amphibious nature; the finking-^ 

fund,* which began to work, in the three mondtft 

that ended on the 3iftOaobcr 1786, haspni- 

duced the gfeateft facility to individuals, and fijC- 

nefit tb the public : — To individuals, by creating a 

rapid ciiipulation, and plenty of nioricy, for the 

'ufes of bufinefs, ^by raifing at once the value of the 

produce of our land and labour, and the price, of 

the fund^: Tq the public, by difiqcunibq*ing the 

nation, bi^im^ the ill of February 1795, q{ 

'£' iO,io^y^o i 4vhen the finking-fund itfelf had 

> i ncreaf cd to £. 1,669,582. a year. The finking* 

4n9l>briogS'large contributions to the revenue of the 

nation, in as far as, it enables every clais of people, 

by its facilities, to confume abqn^ntly excift^blc 

commodities. 

Such were the various means, which prompted thp 
Revenue c^ the people, fincp 17^^ citKer by dircdk 
encouragement, or By incidental help. Let jjis 
now take a flight view of the revenue of the nation, 
duping ip.d<?pfe(|iofi, in 4784; ^{ tbc mcafures, 
which were adopud for raifmg it % ami q[ the refult, 
' T 3 during 
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; /during ks exaltation^ though the retrofpeft ieldoKt) 
affords the pleafures of the profpeft. 

There was^.^that ^pqch> a yaftun&ndod dc)>t: 
pf nipe-and-xwenty 4Tiillions» which greffed dow^ 
{the value ot the. public fundsi .and even preveiice4 
the produ£l^v«9eis of th^ national income. 

flThe y^vly interdft <$f t)(e f\}niti dthu on th^ ^: 

^, 5th Jan. 1784^ was — T .' . *^ T* jC- 8>ooo,2?^ 

The yearly intereft of e^^^ecjuer biU^ ^yas -^ 26o»O09 

The.annual charges on the aggregate f||pd» an<| . . 

^ ;he appropriated dutiQs, Yirer,c , -r ' , TT . ^ 1040,000 
Tlie ufual eflablifhments werc.albout -^ . 4«ooOtOOQ 



c. 



The total 'to be provided for -^ 1— A 13,300,294 
For t)>e difclprge of (his great fum, ^thlere 
^ wa^ only the perin^h^t income. On t3be 
''5&.ofJarr. 1 7S4, amounting to '\ £^9fijtao^ 
The apQual land attd malt taxes #boui ^ 2,560,000 

— ^ — fa^3«'»»o6 

The total ofjhc ^mit^ 4cfi!ciepcy ip 1 78^ —-^.1,069,078 

Snch Was nearly the ftate of tKc lUtional account 
ot expenditure) and income, during the unpropi- 
tious period of 17S4, while the unfimded debt 
deprefled the ijrhole fyftem of our funds, and 

credit*! 



•* 1" 



• . The three per tent, confol^, which had rifen to 69, ih 
lAsLtoh, 1783, fell to 54J^ but rofe to 58, in 17849 aiulJiof- 
(uaied nearly at ^at race till July 1785. 



THE STRENGTH Of O. BRITAIN. 0,J^ 

-The fame means, which were, at Aat epoch, 
rmploycd to dcprcfs the nation, eventually pro-* 
moted its falvation. S^ much Wa$ fald of th/fe 
ruin of the CDunti:y, that fhe country was almoft 
perfuaded, that it was indeed on the verge of 
ryin. Yrt, when the. nation was, by thofc means, 
convinced, that efficicnj: mcafpr^s. were rieccflary, 
the bufinefs, of faving it, wis more 'than half 
atchieved. ^ ^ 

The leading meafure, for obtaining this great 
end, was to fund, in the years 178^ and 1785, the 
flositing debts of the navy, ^ the vi^alUhg, and 
of the ordnance, departments, to fo ^ great an 
amount, as to require taxes, for paying the iniereft, 
^hich produced ^.938,000. At the fame time, 
chat new taxes were impoftd, lyftenrMttic mciaftlires ^ 
were eflledus^y purlued, "for improving ' the col* 
k6bion of the old, which is ever the bed ceco^ 
nomy. Some of the laws, for that falutary pur- 
pofe, have been already noticed. The fmuggling- 
aft, the commutation* a6l, and other firhilar laws, 
have been alfo mentioned, as wife meafures, which 
at once pronKited the private income of individuals, 
^nd the public revenue of the nation. And, the 
|)eneficial effcfts evince, that they were attende4 
with the mo(l falutary confequences. 



T4 The 



$?0 V 4:W t^TlNtATE Of 

. The b^ proof of this may be foimd in the puh- 
Ifc'^ccoJuntr of the natrorml income, artdc^pcndi- 
^re/ during the year ij96: 

^ The netc paywent^ into tjic escchc- 
"' quer, in the twclvcmontb, Which' 

^ ended'cn the 5th Jan, 1786, - l'iS^397A7 1 
The expenditure, in this Jierioid, was 14,478,1 8 1 



l». , . . . ,. 



The annual furplus of the income * j^. 91 9,290 



4i 



]By thofe' nieaiures, the -^a^ion <W4s nofv^r faved« 
This alfe, c*i^as the, epoch of the fmking-fund, 
^vhicfe Raffled ftlyatiiW. up to profperity. There 
Y^rit o!^jdut|c« added; to that fug^ysj>f jii?oi»|c>4 
fo^.fOrfnjliiP that/und ap efficient nviUjoi) a jje^ 
Tojtl^/ large |um :wefe added fu^ja^ipjij&i^s ^f 
yWiTSi flidjliyes, a? migh^ expire, ia tfie.^ffluxipij 
of time..: • And, to t}ic whol? waa t^rpjv^n.in fom? 
cafuai fums, for giving greater efFcd :to its pro-r 
greflive operations. Such was the finking-fund, 
which was, at that epoch, invariably appropriated, 
for buying quarterly fuch of the pijbiic fecurities, 
as fhould appear to be mod depreciated, and 
thereby ;;ta offer the beft- bargain to the commif- 
|ioners, who were appointed to buy them, on be- 
half of the public. Before the firft of Auguft 
1 7 94, there had been received into this fund, 

• See the report of the feled committee for examining 
the accounts of the public income and expenditure, 21ft 
jVIwrch 1786. 

6 fiqcc 
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fince Its cftabliftmcnt, £. 10,599,^65, which were 
laid out by the commiflloners, in purchafing Va« 
Fi0Cig|3iiblic fecuritics, amounting to iC*^3>6 17,895*1 
This, then, was- the arhount of the national debt, 
^v$4Hch had been by thofc means, paid off, before 
the firft: of Auguit. 1794. The fum, which was 
laid out for that purpofe, during the preceding 
quarter, amounted to )^. 408, 'J 63. And, if we 
were to form a judgment from this great fum^ 
which was thus applied, we might infer, that the 
(inking-fund had, in no long period, nearly doubled 
itfc'lf, by the pfoduftive operations of compound 
intereft, with fome additional aids. 

This finking- fund not only raifcd the price of 
the public fecurities, 1:^ creating a conftant de- 
mand for them, 'but it promoted the ihduftrious 
purfuits of the people, by keeping circulation fiiU, 
and it thereby made the permanent income more 



* The general average, at which that great capital wat 
parchafedy was yj^fercent. It is curious to obfcrvc the ope- 
rations of the iinking-fundy during thofe times, when we en- 
joyed peace, and were threatened with hoftiliiies, from the 
prices, which were paid by the commifiioners for the 3 per 
cent, confols. in every quarter.^^Thc firft quarter, ended on 
the 31ft of Odober i7S6t diiring wUch the confols. were 
purchafed at 77 1 : The prices flu^uated, in the following 
quarters, as under :— - 



1787. 
QT. Pr. 

• eiuling 31 January 74^ 
3 ' 30 April - 76 

4 3' July -74l 

^ ' 3 1 0«^obcr 7 J J, 



1788 
Qr. Pr 
6 . 76 

• 75i 
8 . 74l 

• 74i 



1789. I 179^ 
Qr. Pr|Q£. Pr. 

* 14 . 78 

iS-78i 
i6.73i 



to . 73l 

11 . 74 

12 . 76^ 

i3.8c| 



18 .79i 

19 • 794 
xo . 81 1 



1791. I X791 
Qr. Pr.lQr. Pr. 



»793r 
Qr. iV. 



22 .88J26 . 78^ 

23 . 96i| 

24 . 004 
2$ . 9oi'i9 . 75J 



»7 .75 
28 . 76^ 



<_ 



produdlive. 
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produftivc, during every. fiij:ccffiv;c jfcan Thus, 
the pcrrxjaricnt taxes> produced, in the twclvcmoqth| 
irnding on the 5th of Jan^ 1787 - £,• i iMlfiSi 

Stbof Jan.:7788 - 1^,923,134 



^ y* , ' 



5 th of Jaq. 1^792 - 
ijth of Jan, T7^3 - 



14,132,000 
14,284,295 



$ucl]| thcnj wa^ the revenue of the napion, durjng 
jhe deprcflion, in 17845 x\\t prinfipal nieafyrcS| 
which were adopted for raifing it \ apd fuch wa$ 
jhc amount of its exaltation ; wjicii Great Britaiq 
yras forced intp another war, by the dire neceffity 
pf unprovoked hoftilities. Let us' refolye, in tbf 
l^guage, and fptrit, of Milton, 

«* Neither to provoke, nor dxtad 
n New War /r^v^i^V.'* 






Cha 



9 • 

rfHM tTR£NGTH 0F G* iklT^^jU 2$^ 



C H 4 P. xry- 



PnprovokeJ HoftUities produce a n^w ff^ar.-^fj^ 
Strength of Britain-^Fi'mn ier Populcufrtiff^^^ 
From bey TrMt^—From the Hungers of ber SJ;ip^ 
/mrf and Sailor^-^^Frop^ tbe Magnitude of tbf 
Royal Navy.^^From ber Revenue. — Tbe Condu^ 
Jion:^Tbere is no Cauff: for de^mring of tbf 
Comnumnpeaflb. 

THE judicious reader has already determined, 
from the experience of die paft, dut ^ 
pation was j^eve^ morp able to eng^gp in vigorous 
war^ than at th^ commencement of the prefent. 
We never had fo m^ny people, nor fo many en* 
lightened, and indoilrious^ people, ^hfX were ufe- 
fully cmptoyedj an4 who, with augmented capi- 
tals, oljtained greater gains. We never exported 
io great aa amount of the produfb of our land 
and labour. We never had fo many (hippingi 
either for the ufes of traffic or war&rc. Of 
^efe -pofitipns, die fbUow|ng Retails are adequate 



Average 



At. of years. Ships cleared ootwards. Val. of Cargoes. 

In 1772^ Tons Eni^. Tons foreign. ♦ T^tal. 

73 r 79S'943 - 64,332 - ihb^ijs '£»iS»6i^oos 
74] 



74- 
178^ 



8n 

86s ifOizfi^ . ^^7>^7^ - i>X30'370 - I7>"3'37J 
87J 

«7.90j . .... ;./.. T • 

•9111,329979-163.778- 1,49^,7^7 - "o85»77» 



V • 



From thcfe details, it is lliffictciirly apparent, 
that wc employ upwards of five hundred a^d thirty -^ 
fitcr tboujand tons of Ihippjng, more than at the 
cdrnmcnccmcnt of the American war, and ex- 
port a greater value of cargoes to^thc vaft amdunt 
cf j^. 6,57^,';^8. . Of pur comrnercial profpcrity, 
Ve Ihall find fupplemcntal proofs, if wc cxaniinc 
i\\t irofs mcohie of the 'poft'office. which has been 
'already 'ftated*; ana which (hows cTea/lyKow corh- 
mcrce iand'ijevenuc may promote , each other.' . |t 
is cgiiaffy true, jhat the nayiganon and naupc^l 
(trengtli of the country go hand and hand together: 
the mercantile Ihipp'ihg* maintain dur naval xniKtia, 
during p(^e, ^na our naval militia proteft thp 
mercantile fliipping in war. The amiount pf both 
.yrill appear in the Subjoined T^ble ; comprehcnd*- 
ihg the number i)f jZ?//>J,.,with thtir tcvM^e^ an^ 



• In page 277. 
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mfrly i^tfciiTl Vvfefy part of'ihifr'jiHttdl '(cfotiifrtioiii, 
in the following /ears : — '' 



•« . , 



:j ,.. ^ ■ 



f 



7 

England • 
Seotljnd • 
Ireland - 
TkeColoniA 
Jerfey - - 
Guerofey • 
Man . . 



Total - 



.»79»- 



- » 



.1- 



Sififs, 



1,176 

Si 
93 



^i 



\k 



XimSf 



Mtn» 



t6l»4S^ 



%\h\\ 



U ^m''''-rft\ 



'm^^ 



»S»^47 ;»5"»4Q» 




«?»777 
M18 



9^545 -. 8^99 



4'* 






ii7,in 



179a 



.. ♦-t 



^% 



«»»43 

»*745 

97 



,Toms, 



lit i 6^6 1 
4,8f5l 
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Such ^cre the numl>eip of Ihips and. failors,, 
whichf i^ thofe years^ bcLbnjgcd to ^e nienchancs^ 
within th^ Bricim dominions ; afid which* JbyprP|)er 
manigem^nc, may be all converted to. the ufes. of 
war, if the royal navy' were life equal to its im- 
portant objedb. _:_ , ^ 

By exammii^ the following^ details^ we (hall ac- 
quire fuffickpt in&M-nudooi with regard to the- 



* The year 1793 contains the fliippin^^ which weye 
gtAered between the 50th of Sepiember 1 792* and the joth of 
September 1793 ; the accosats being made up yearly to thole 
dates. The numbers, which appear in the account of 17939 
«s prize ihips, made free as BritUh, were 661 vefleU. con- 
laioing 97*969 tons; 

comparative 



conq»rati^ ftate ofthe MtffoL iV2nj^^^i;i^ foltpw< 

ing years :— It coiiliftcdi . ^ , • 



•^J 



• • 



Tons. 
• In 1706; of ^^ 300,41 (J 
In 1774,. of •^ 272^,646 
In 1792^ of — 433^2 J9*. 

But, ihc grtateft fleet is of little avail, if wc haa * 
hot money 10 put it in motion* We nercr lud fd. . 
great a permanent revenue as in 179a. We never • 
[ had fo efficient a finking-fuiid^ to g^vc energy td 
• private gains, and to the public Incoi^cf^ as when 
hoflilitids begin; By the fimplificationi which has . 
been lately introduced into thc-mddc of ftating 
ihH accounts, the Anvbuiit 6f the aatioiial kibomp 
ind expenditure, in every year, becomes apparent 
to every eye, the.qioment the ftaten^ent is presented 
to parifaiiieftt. it eqtjafly dohtribiites towards dup 
national*ftrtngth, ^at aft actoiinx hfJlhcptdAuc^' 
oriiac^ partictiiai" tax, is now laid before the pa^^' 
liabtnt, m cfrder t6 ihbW/' ^^hifeh 'V them ift?^ 

♦ The whole Royal Uzvy then confifted at 
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- Aates. 


" Tons'. 
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-ii' ' ift 


•i^ • xTiM^ 


21 


— id 


— 4»'"5 


IIZ 
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•2- 176,062 


21 


— : 4* 


— 22,41^ 


103 


- ^th 


~ 84,11s 


. -^^ 


— . 6th " 


'— 43.330 


^92 


— Sloops, Stz, 


— 70'530 



498 453.235^ 
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• • . -^ - , 

produftive, ind which of chetn are deficient, f he 
ilppolntrticrit of commiflionei's, for'cortcroulihgthe 
army accounts, will make all dfficef^ more careful 
both of their receipts^ afid diAbrlcrhents. Ttitf 
cftabliihiag^of a new board, for examining the pub-^ 
lie ^counts, will induce all perfons, who receive 
public money, to be more attentive^ in ^e expend 
diturc, and more punftual, in their lettlenlerits. 
And, the great example, whidh has been lately 
mide, of a ftri^ cnquii-y, with fegard t^ *f un- 
•ccotintcd millions,'' -and the fubfequent repayment 
of niahy thoufands, will operate as one of the 
Tcfoarces of the ftate, during the prefent hoftilidfes i 
as rigid ceconomy, in .pciv^tc life, is the moft proa 
duftivc income. \ The facility, wit^ which fupplies 
were found for the fubfequent campaign, is thd 
bcft evidence of the truth of the foregoing poiW 
dons. * 1 ' , 

- It would now be proper to inquire into thi 
lodes of our tmdc from the wary if the time wcrtf 
cmine, when tbis'inqxiiry could be rrvade, without 
the :coflteftationa^ of prarty. During the fipft eight 
months of the ye«F 1*793, our af&irs, con;>mc;rcial 
^cnd^polirical, \^ere grieroufly deranged by bank^ 
ruptcy, A bapi)y^icmedy was found, however, bjr 
the wifiiorrt of our councils, for this temporary 
evil; ,It will perhaps be found, that the interrupt 
ndns of cimbtion and the derangements of credit^ 
infli6ked deeper wounds on our traffic than the 
redoubled ftfokes «)f Ac enemy^ which, as all *ar 
is difcouraging to commerce^ muft be albwed (d 

hav*' 
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JiavfB made fbme defalcations fi-qm our (hipping 
^nd our trade *. And the apparent lofles o{ our 
trade, both from bankruptcy and war, may be 
calculated from tl^e following detail : 



Ships cleared outwards. Value 

Tqqs ^DgiHil.' D**foreifn. TotaL £• 

In 1785 1 

S6^ i,ot2»899 - 117,471 - 1,130,370 - I7>»23»?73 

1790I 

9'f »'P9'97? - i^3»?78 - i>493*7S7 - «*'5*S'77« 
923 

. J793 i,24oya6is - 187,032 > 1,427,294 - 2Q,7rj8,^SS 

Great Britain is now engaged, in the fixth. great 
war, (ince the lUvoluiitm^ in i688* It was one of 
the principal ohjefts J of the foregoing Eftimate, to 
fiate the lofTes of her trade from e^h of thofe 
l¥ars* We have fecn the amount of lofs frota each* 
And, we have beheld with wonder, and comfortii 
that our fhippttig, and commetce, have,, at the re-* 
turn of each fucoeflivc peace, been invariably 
more extenfivc, than durii^;afiy prccedixig period 
It has been obferyed alio, that in propordon as 
the people of the Britiih dominions become. n(x>re 
enlightened^ more induftrious^ aod miore opultn:^ 
they^ arc more able to meet thcxnisfortunes of* initio 
nefs, and to bear the lofles of wat> rXbieexpc^* 
ricnce of five long» and e^qjehfive^ . /wars, cftuft 
fadsfy every judgment, that there is . no caufe iat 






- * See tliofe points ^mply dtfciiflbd'iia tkt prefixed dedic^ 

•■w«»» ■•.•..,« 

• . , - - . ....... 

dcljpauing 
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defpairing of the cortlmon wealth, while it exhibits 
ivery motive for hope/ The individual, who de- 
fponds, indulges a jpaflioni that is the moft to be 
deplored, Becaufe it is the mott incurable. The 
hation, which, in any conjunfture; entertains doubts 
bf her own abilities, is enfeebled affuredly by her 
owi> irrefoldtior^ and is already 4liflaved by Her 
QWn fears; 
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W3 (?]? /CC/L ? t/iJi, promoted by Richard II. 24. 
little underftood before the time of Henrv Vlll. 281 
advantages to be derived from the encouragement of it) 

144. 

pfogrels of inclofurcs of wafles an^ commons, from the 

time of (i^ Anne, 145. 275, 

Amerkay difadvantages to Great Britain from the increafed 
territory in, 141. 

feUe alarms from the war with^ 166. 

advantages to England from the independence of, i67*8» 

Amuy Queetty the (brength of the nation at her accoffion, 82* 

her revenue, 85-6, ^ 

the fupplies during her reign, 87. 

the poft*office duties during her reign, 91^ 

her navy, 89. 

the amount and loffi^ of trade and fhipping during her 
reign, 89-90. 

complaints of die decline of both, 93. 

the falutary laws of her reign, 93-4. 

Aftle (Mr. Thomas) thanked for the communication of his tran- 
fcript from the Exchequer books, 63. 

Authorsj fome always ready to perfuade us that the nation is 
rumed, 47.-72 —73.-^1— 92— 93-— io5«— 108.— 1 12— 
13.— 120-21.— 126.— 132.3.— 135.— 153.— 175, and the 
Dedication. • 

Satfty LotJy quoted, Dedic. i.^— ii.— iv -*-xxiil.«*xcix« 
R'^fr^ quoted, ibid, xxiii. 

U 2 Balance 



The Index. 

Balance of Trade^ (late oT opinions on, 244. 

table of, with the different nations of Europe, in i77i-«-Jt 

table of, with Africa and the Eaft Indies, 250. 
table of, with America and the Weft Indies, 25^. 

— the nett gains on, 251. , 
Bank of Amjlerdam^ account of, 140. 

Bank of f.ngland^ cftablifhccf xvi 1694, 78. 

Barnard^ Sir Jolm, quoted, 114. 

Banking Houffs^ the origin of, 45. 

Baiiks^i how many flopt in England, during 1795, Dcd. Ixii. 

Bankruptcies^ the numbers in England from 1700 to i793j» 
Ded. xlii. 

of 1793, not Owing to the war, ibVd. xUii— ix^ 

how they obftru(5l circulation, ibid, xlvii. 

.—— how they injure mimiia«5turcs and trade, r90< 

Britain^ Gi(eaf, See England, 

^Bolingbroke^ LorJ^ and others, mifreprefented the ftate of them* 
tion, 1 750, when it was moft profperous, 120. 

Bvffm^ Count dcy fuppofcd num urged to procreation by iii- 
ftinft, I. 

Ckarks /. encouraged ibip-building, 42. 

Charles IL King^ turnpikes edahliibed in his reign, fj— 46. 

•— encouragement given to manufi^ories, commerce, «n4 
huibandry, in his reign, by turnpikes and inland navigatioogr 
46 ; and in the prcfent, 273 — 75. 

Circulation^ wscll explained by Sir Tho. More, 29. 

— — further illuibratcd, 1 84 — 89, 

— — the mifchiefs,of its obftni^ions, 189-90. 

— ruined by bai^ruptcies, Dcdlc. xlvii. 

Clarendon^ Lordj gives a pleailng account of the comiTiCrcc ol^ 
England in the reign ot Cliarles i. 44. 

Coin, the quantity coined, Cliron. Table. 

.Commerce, not encouraged by monopoly, prohibitioaj, or prc- 
ventbg the exportation of corn, 35 — 37. 

^^^ — the conftant increafing flate of, from i ^80, 4.5. ^ 

— caufes of the lofs of trade in the war of tlie Revolution^ 
68.9. 

^ft..^ ftate of (hips cleared at the port of London in various 
years, from 1688 to i^4r 6^- 

I GofnTKcrcc^ 
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Commerce^ encouragements given to it iinG^the Revplntion, 77^ 

cncreafed to double from the powe of Ryfwick to the ac- 
ceifion of Q^een Anne, 80. 

flourishing ftatc of, at the demife of Queen Anne, 190-91. 

felfdy rei^efcnt^ by Wood at the acccffibn of George I.- 
91. 

(late o^ in the reign of George I. 104.- 5. 

valiMof the Exports 1738, 112 — 18. 

«-.— ({hronologicat table of the commerce of Great Britain fronr 
the Rcftoration to 1793, 234. 

' ^.'^ general progrefs pf, after our fucceffive wars, 243-4. 

ComptoHy Sir Spencer^ anecdote of him, 1 1 1. 

'^C^rn, the bounty on exportation, given in the firft parliament 
. after the Revolution, 76<— The price of, from 1692 to 1699, 

77' 
— ' annual export, (com, 1744 to 1 748, 753,689 quarters, > x8. 

Currify Do^hty the Dedication to him. 

Cuftom duties^ the annual amount of, from t66o to 1689, 49. 

Cujiomsy arguments from them, of the profpority of the coui|* 
try, 49. * ' . 

Difcofitenty the bad eff<(5^s o^ Ixxxiv— Ixxsdx. 

DodJington^ Mr. his factious condud, 120^6. 

Doom/day JBook (liews the fcafity population of England, 4-5, 

Huuhj their unneighbourty interference in the American war, 1 72. 

r ' 

Edi\imd IIL tCtngy deplorable (tate of labourers in his reign, 
8-9-10. 

produce of a poU^tax in the 5 1 ft year of his rei^, 12-1 3. 

in 1360, collected 100,000 men to invade France, t8. 

iuTitcd foreigners to inflru<^ his fubje^s in the ufbfiir 
arts, 21. 

in 1337 ho woblto be «xport|d, 2r« 

"Edward IV, King^ his laws fhew rae mercantile fyftem, 24, 

Edward VI.. Kingy brought over many thouiand manufafturers, 
31. 

—A— a6b refpe^Ving vagabonds, 31. 

Elixahethy Queeny .her aft rcfpefting labourer! and their wages^ 
35-6. 

a few falutary laws made in her reign, 3 7. 

the number of people under her, 38. 

U- 3 Eagl^rtdf 
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ifigland^ fettled prbbably looo years before Chrift, 3. 

•——found by Caefar lo contain a great multitude of peoph^ 
who fubfiflcd by feeding of flocks, 3, 

— — the Britons foon taught manufa6hires and commerce, 3. 

•^ — Romans continued from 55 years beforfe Chrifi, till 446 
after, 3-4. 

ironi this time began a war of 600 years continuance, 4. 

at the Conquefl divided into fivt clafles of people, 4. 

-!— - fuppofed by Lord Ch J. Hale and Gregory King to con- 
tain two million of inhabitants at the Conquefl, 4. 

— — a fcene of infurreftions and foreign ravages to the time of 
the Great Charter, 5. 

rr^^ ill eifeds of the Conquefl on the population, 5. 

••^<— the plague of 1349 faid to have taken off half its inh^p* 
bitants, 11. 

-r— - number of inhabitants in 1377,' 2.093,978, 14 

— -— the tax paid by mofl of the principal towns in England in 
1377, 16— -17, 

-n — Edward 111. raifed 100,000 men to invade France, 18. 

■ ' ' attention to the trade, navigation, and commerce, from 
1 38 1, 24. 

— the trade, in the reign of Richard III. carried on chiefly 
by Italians, 25. 

— — r the number of fighting men in 1 575, 1,172,674, 37. 

in 1583, 1,172,000 — the number of inhabitant* 

4,688,000, 38. 

communicants an^ recufanta in 1603, 29065,498, 39. 

navy in 1581, 72,450 tons, and 14,295 men, 40. 

21,797 feamen regiflered in London in 1732, 41. 

— — the conftant iiuTeafiDg (late of commerce from 1 580, 43. 

^-—jf. 95, 02,09 5, raifed by taxes, confifcations, and contri^ 
bwtic^rs, during the great rebellion, 44. 

— i. Conformifls, Non-conformifls, and Papifb, in 1689, 
aj.^99i?i6, 50. 

— — noufes in England and Wales in 1665, i »a 30,000— b 
' 16.^0, 1,300,000, 51. 

number of inhabitants, according to Gregory King^ 
5,500,500, 55' , 

7,000,000 of inhabitants at the Revolution, 58. 
*^— tliC quick raifing of armies no proof of population, 58. 
the number of fighting men at the Revolution, 1,308,000, 
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» 

E^glaml^ income of the nation, ;f. 45,500,000, 62. 

yearly expence of the people, /*. 41,700,000, 62. 

vaUie of the kingdom, £. 650,000,000, 63. 

circulating money, according to Davenant, ;f .18,500,000; 
according to King, ;f. 1 1,500,000, 63. 

— annual income of James II. £, 2,061,856. 7/. qJ*/. 63. 

income paid into tlie exchequer in 1691,/*. 4,249, 7 5 7, 64. 

•— - fupplies during the war, £. 5» 105,505, 64. ' 

■ ■ — diftrefles during the Revolution war, 67. 

— — in the reign of Queen Anrie contftincd 2,025,000 fighting 
men, 83. 

taxes in 1701, ;f.3>769»375» ^S- 
paid into the exchequer, in 1703, ;i'.^,56 1,944, 85. 
in 1 707, 8, 9, 10, each year, £. 51272,578, 86. 
revenue in 1726, j^. 7,224^175, loi. 
— — proved to be in a thriving condition in 1729, 111-12. 

— — falCelyreprcfented by LordLytteltpn, Pop^, and William 
Richardfon, in 1 738, to have been in a diftrelted ftate, 112- 1 3* 

-^— furplus of taxes paid into the finking fund in 1738, 
^ 1,231,127, 114. 

in 1750, reprpfented by Lord Bclingbrokc, Pope, Rlch- 
ardfon, and Morris, to be in adiArefled itate, when the nation 
wa& mofl prosperous, 1 20-2 [ . 

difad vantages irom the increafed territory in America and 
the Weft Indies, .141. 

retained too much territory by the peace of 1 762, 142-3. 

ftiii continues to profper, 143. 

— -^ adva^^tages from the encouragement of agriculture, 144-5. 

— <— from improving the rpads, and making navigable canali, 
146.7. 

~— improvements In our h;irbours and great towns, 148, 

' encourageipent giveri to manufa^tmres, ijo-i» 

-— - ufefi;l regulation of our (hipping, 150—2. 

— (alutarv effedVs of reforming the coin, ici. 

— — falfelv reprefcnted as. on the decline after the peace of i 763 ; 
the real ftate at that time, 152. 

— — furplus produce of land and labour exported, on an ave- 
rage, in 1772, 3,4, >f. 15,613,003, 152. 

— " at the colonial revolt^ fuppofed to contain 3,350,000 
fighti no men, 1 5 6 - 7 . 

«— — falfe alarms on account of the American wary 166-7. 

U 4 England^ 
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Ingland^ ftate of the coinnierce viith America in ijjiy^^ 5^ 

and 1784, 167. 

fuffcred no lofs from the independence of America, ; 6 7-8 
derives niany benefits ffom the independence of America^ . 

167—173. 

chronological table of the commerce of, from the Refio^? 

tionto 1793, 234. 

— eftimate of the tradk of, in 1694, j, 6, according to Sir 
Philip Meadows' calculation, compared with the ledger of th^ 
Infpcdor General, a 39. 

'i»er (late at different periods, Ded. ix^-xvi^-x^nii. ' - 

European nafims, their flate.— Ded. iv— vi» 
Exchequer J, income of, i^i 1 69 1 ? ;C •4iH9> 7 S7> 64* 
conipared to the human heart, 192. 
revenue of, in 1783, 1784, and 1785, it)z, 

Fijherksy encouraged in 1381, 24. 

Foody keeps population full, and accumulates numberSi 9i* 

France^ the impolitic condudl d|, in afifling the Axncmans^ 
- 171. 

Fundings the fyflem of, its hiftory, Dcd, Ixxii— Ixxx, 

? 

t 

Gardenings little underftood before the time of Henry VUL 
Gee^ JoJ, his mifrcprefentatians of trade, loj. 
George L little folicitous about his crown^ 97. 
' ' ^ " foreign difputes^ during his reign, 97, 

the profperity of the nation, 98, 

the national debt at his acceffion and demife, 99«»'iOf« 

the taxes, during his reign, joi-^* 
— — the (late of his navy, 103, 

the (late of trade and (hipping, 104-5. 

the falutary laws made during his reign, 107, 
George IL the (late pf the nation at his acceffion, i lOrii. * ^ 

— — the increafe of trade and (hipping during the firft ten years' 
of his reign, 1 12.— A ftatement pf, 1 12.— (Complaints of their 
decline, 112- 13. 

— — the (Irenth of Britain at the cqmmcncement of the war qf 
1739, 114—16. 

thp tolTcs of trade from that war, 117. 

the profperity of tfie nation fu|)(equent to U^c peficc iu 
1748, 11^— ao. ,^ . . , V .. 

Geoff e 
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0€9rge IL additional encouragements given^ i&5« 
•p— a new war, in 1 756, 126. 

the refources of Britain when it began, 127-8, 

the' nation profpers during the War, 128^30. 

the great profperity at the peace oi 1 763, 1 32. 

the groundlefs complaints of Hume and Blackdone, 1 32-i 
Oem^ ///. the ftate of the nation at his acce(fion, 131 — 36 

the importance of his firfl recommendations to Farliamd&t^ 

J44- 

agriculture encouraged, 144. 

the making of roads promoted, 146, 

the making of canals incited, 147. 

manufafhirers encouraged, 148, 

the fifheries promoted, 1 50. 

the gold coin reformed, 1 57. 

the number of laws for making local improveiPflntt^. 

the colonial revolt, 1 54. 

the (late of the nation at that epoch, 15 j«— 8. 

the lolTes of trade from the war of the coIonieS| x6o. 

the revival of trade on the peace, 163—4 

the national debt, 176—8.^ 

the new finking fiind eflablifhed, x8o. 

the number; of people during his reign, 220. 

the coinage, trade, and ihipping of hi< lelgn, 2j4«-4he 
chronological table. 

the numh^ of (hips within the Britifii dominions, X79i> 
92, 93, 286^ 

the profperity of Britain from 1783 to X793> 269 — 82* 

a new war be^ns, 283. 

the flat;^ of the nation, 284— >7. 

y4«ni> the Ip Jes of trade, 288, 

^•« the people being more enlightened, more induftrious, "and 
more opulent, are more al^le to bear the misfortunes of bu- 
finefs and war, 288. 

Qreetdmid fifiery^ ftatc of, in 1772-5, compared with 1782-5^ 
169. 

fJaiU^ Lttri Ckiefji^icc^ fuppofed man uiged to procreadon Uf 
iniUn^, i-a. • 



TheINDEX. 

Kmle^ herd Chief J aft: ce^ fuppofed England to contain two n H-s 

lions of inhabir:.nts at the Conqucft, 4. 

his c phi ion ia favour of a progreflive population, 50. 

his favourable judgment of the parifh regiflers, 51, 

Hcaith'Tax^ cf 1696, account of, 196. 

^-T — Gregory King's calculation of, with obfervations, 197. 

Henry IV, his magnanimity quoted, Dedic. cii. ^ 

Hefuy F, Klng^ the want of inhabitants in bis reign^ occaiioned 
' by the wars and by the plague, 18—19. 

Htnry VII. A'in^, drew over woollen manufadlurers from the 
Netherlands, 26. 

Hrnry VIII. Ktn^f agriculture and gardening much improved 
in his reign, 28. 

fc ■■ ■ interefl of money at 10 per cent. 29. 

Hl2;fiwe^s^ the firft a£l for their repair in the time of Quc'en 
Mary, 35. 

turn^ilies eftablifhed in the reign of Charles II. 33. 

advantages of turnpike roads to population, 125. 

the progrefs of, 146- 7% 

— — greatly Improved fince the i)eace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 147. 

Houfes in England^ the number rWurned to the tax-otiicc at dif- 
ferent penods, from 1750 to 1794,216. • • 

•- — number of houfes chargeable in 1756 and 1794, 214. 

■ the number of houfes charged to taxes in each count}', 
in England and Wales, in 1690, 1708, 1750, and 1781,216 

Hiitne (Mr.. David) his opinion on population, 2—15. 

— his opinion on government, 7. 

bis j-^rplexity ' about the populoufnefs of ElizabcthV 
reign, 38. . 

hi': declamations on the national debt, 132. 
the ftatc of England, when he wrote, Ded. ix. 
when he died, Dei. ix. 

iilb narrow views of the fubje6^, Dcd. x, v 

% 

Je?iies I. Khi^t his reign aofplcious to profperity and populot^f*^ 

ntfs, 41 ; . . 

*- — faliirar}- laws paded in his reign, 41. 

James 11. Kifigy hi> annual income, j^.2,06 1,856. ys\ 9f</, 
6^—80. 

'Jnthjit'ts^ proclamations agaiiifl, as injurious to hufbandry, 32. 

* lncU>fur$Sy 
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Jnchfwtes^ progrefs of, from the time of Q^ Anne, 94* 
Jnftin^^ the caufe of procreation, 2. 
Jnfurancesy the priCe of, to diflftrent countries, Ded. jcxxit* 
Jwter^ rf Mmey^ 10 per cent, in time of Hen. VIIL 29. 

in 1 6ft 3, reduced from 10 to 8 per cent. 43. 

in 165 1 9 reduced to 6 per cent« 45. 

of the national debt, reduced to 4 per cent, in 1727, iio» 

in 1750, to 3 1 for feven years,,after that to 3 per cent* 
120. 
Jpdges^ advantages from the increafe of their falarles, X44« 

\ 

Ktngy Gregory, fuppofed England to contain two million of inha« 
bitants at the conquefl, 4. 

^— — extra^s from his calculations on population, 52— 4 5-6, 
Knmledge, whether the progress of, be happy for maniundi^ 
Ded. ihi-iii, 

Latmtrers, Statute of, temp, E, IIL account of it, 8—22. 
other regulations in the fame reign, 9. 

•— — the ftattttes being cdnfirmed by Rich, II. caufe the rebd- 

Jloa of Tyler and Straw, 10. 
•— revifed in the reign of Eliz. 3 J-6. 

Linen ManufiUlory, the quantity of linens damped for fale in 
Scotland, in the years 1771, 2, 3, 4, 190. 

ftatp oi^ in Scotland, in 1 728 and 1 yj^^ 224-— 31. 

of Scotland, in 1772, 3, 4, compared with 1782,3, 4^ 
231. 
l,iverpooLt between Auguft 26, 1778, and April 17, 1779, fitted 
put 120 privateers, of 30,787 tons, 1,986 guns, and 8,754 
men, 40. 

--'— the hiftory <)f her population, trade and fhipping, Dcdic 
jc. — cvjii. 

her commerpia^ diftrefs froni the bankruptcies of 1 793, 
jbid. Ix. 

meafures for her relief, ibid. 1— liii, 

London^ her trade and fhippiijg in 1 789 ^o 1 793, Dedic. cix-* 
xi — Eft. 41—69. 

Lyttleton L:niy in, 1 738, wrote faftipufly on the ftate of England, 
112. 

« 

Mflgna Cluzttriy added fccurity to the fi^e, but little freedom !• 
thi? (lave, 7. 



T H E I N D E X. 

Malt, comparifcn of the quantity confumed in 1773, 4, 5, wfth 

1780, 1, 2, 191. 
Milton^ quoted, Dedic. xxxvlii, 
Manufailurcrs^ Walloon raanufadiJirrs come to England, 21. 

came over from the N^th^lands, 21-22 — 25. 

— — Eligland over-run with •f6reign manufacturers, 25-26. \ 
— — mai\y thoufands brought over in 1549, 31. 
Mafiitfa^itrcsy the great encouragement givtn to them, 148. 
— ^ — acquired fince the RevoUiiion, 208. 

value of ihe exports (eJcclufive of the woollen) in 169^ 
J 700, 1701 compared with 1769, ,70,.7i, 209. 

(Britifli) the value of, exported before the Amerkan war, 
and fince, Dedic. xxi. 

the increafe thereof, Ded. xxiii. 

the value exported to all countries, Dedic. xxvi 

— ^-^ the value .of exports loft by the American war, Dedic. 
xxxiii. 

Mary^ Qucefiy in her reign the firft a<5l for repair of Kghways, 3 jk 

Mole/worth, Lord, his declamations, Z08-9. 

JMc«/^, intereft 10 per cent, in the tinr>c of Henry VIII. 29- 

#— — fubftance of a parliamentary debate on circulation in the- 
reign of Henry VIII. 29-30. 

the intexeft reduced, in 1623, from 10. to 8 percent. 43. 

in 1 65 1, reduced to 6 per cent. 45. 

in circulation, according to Davenagtj £. 18,500,000—^ 
according to King, £, 1 1,500,009, 63. 

jf. 3,400,000 brought into commerce by fuppreffing of 
hammered money 1697, 84. 

borrowed by governipent, in 1702, at 5 and 6 per cent, 
84. 
— — intereft fixed at 5 per cent, in 1714, 98. 

■ intereft, in the reign of Geo. I. 3 per cent, ^B, 
*— fohitary efre6ls of reforming the coin, 151. 
.^■^- advantages of an increafing circulation, 187. 
— — evils of an obftruc^ed circulation, 189. 

— - — advantages of a well-regulated coinage, 253. 

' value of, coined by Q^Eliz. to 25 Mar. 179J, 261 ^ 

■ < « ' quantity in circulation at variwis periods, 262-5. 
— — intereft of, a criterion of the plenty or fcarcity, 264, 
Mcrr (Sir Thomas) his reniarkable fpeech, 29—30, 

Naticnal 
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National D<bt^ at I.ady-day 1 702, £. 10,066,777, 64*. 

J firtl funded 171 1, ;f .9,471,525, 86. 

-^— \i\ 1714, £, 50,644,306. 13/. 6id. 87. 
'.——advantages of a national debt, 98 -9, 

— —at the accefiion of Geo. II. more than 50 millions, 110; 
— — the intereft reduced to 4 per cent, in 1727, no. 

Dec. 31, 1738, ^.46,314,829, 119. 
Dec. 31, 1 749,/. 74,22 1,686, 119. 
.^—the intereft reduced to 3 1 and 3 percent, 1750, 120* 
in L762, £. 146,682,844, 139. 
nature of it explained, 139. 

in i775»/'-n5»945iOS^ ^55- 
in 1 783, ;f. 212,302,429, 173 

imfiindcd debt at that time, £, 18,856,542, 174. 

— difficulties arifiug from unfunded debts, 1 74-5. 
ftate of, at the end of the wars of 1764 and 17S4, coniT 

pared, 176, \ 

in 1785, ;^. 239,1 54,880, 179. 

a finking fund of i nullion cftabli(hed for the dlf- 
charge of it, 179—80. 
Kavigaiio/i M, the principle of the aft introduced in i j8i, 24. 
Navigations, Inland^ ad\ antages of, 147. 

*-— the great attention paid to them fmce the Revolutiooi 

147. 
Nav^ ^ England^ in 1 58 1, 72,450 tons, and 14,295 mariners, ^o^ 
— . — feamen regiftered in London in 1732, 21,797, 41. 

the bounty given hy i&SitxtwX, kings for building large 
fhips, 42-3. 

ftate pf in 1660 — 62,594 tons 
1675 -— 69,681 
1688 — 101,03:2 
1695 "• 112,400, 66. 
comparifon of the Engliih and French iteets in 1693, 67^ 
in 1 701, 261,222 tons, 16,591 failors, 88-9 
afterwards, in Q^ Annc*s. reign^ 2173,693 tons, 16,422- 
failors^ 88. 

(late of, at various periods in that reign, 89. 
at the acctflSdn of Geo. I. 103. 
ftate of, at various periods in chat reign, io)« 
flate-of, in 1727, i74i> J749^ ti6. 



Tuk t a i) n i. 

i^av^ <f England^ ftate of, in 1749, 1754, 1760, I2^a 
flate of, in 1754, 1760, 1774, 157* 

additions made from 1775 to 1781, 157* 

ftate of, in 1783, 1^8-9. 

(late of, in 1792, 252. 

Nnofmndland .Fifiery^ comparative ftatc of| in 1 764-5, witll 
1784-5, 168. 

Philips, Erafniusy his ftate of the Nation, 105. 

P/flf, whether one exifted in 1792 and r794» Dcd. xcv. 

Poor LaviSy originated in the reign of EUz. 36. 

Foot Rates, at the end of the reign of Ch. 11. jf .665,30a— fl» 
given in to parliament 1776, £. 1,556,804, 

Pope, A. wrote on the diftreffed ftate of England in 1 738, 

Population^ opinions about the caufe of, 1—2. 

Popttiaticm of Efiglandy the influence of plenty of provifions, %^ 

ill efFe^s of the conqueft on, 4—5. 

civil war and peftilence alfo greatly affected it, 8—1 1. 

obfervations on the ftatute of labourers, temp. Edward 
III. 8. 

half the inhabitants of England died in the plague of 
1349, II. 

number of people in England and Wales in 1377. 14. 

the numbers of people in the principal towns, 16-— 17. 

the tax paid by moil of the principal towns in 13774 
16—17. 

Edward III. raifed 100,000 men to invade France iis 
1360, 18. 

fuch great armies no proof of population, 19. 

various circumftances of depopulation, 19. 

the advantage to population by the diffolution of mo- 
nafteriesy 31. ^ 

the number of fighting men in England in 1575* 37- 

in 1583, 1^172,000 — the number of inhabitants, 38. 

communicants and recufants in 1603, 2,065,498, 39. 

Conformifts, Non-conformifts, and Papifts, in 1689, 
a»599'7'^6, 50. 

the evidence of parifli regifters confidered, 51. 

houfes in England and Wales in 1665, 1,230,000— 
1690, 1,300,000, 51. 

PofvlatiOK 
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Populaiton of England^ number of inhabitants, acijording to 
Gregory King, $,500,000, $4-5. 

various calculations on the number to be allowed to 
each houfe, 55-6 

7,000,000 inhabitants at the Revolution, 57-8. 
the quick raifing of armies no proof of, 58-9. * 
fuppofed by fome to have decreafed from the Revolu- 
tion, but the contrary (hewn, 73—4. 

an uncommon demand for manufactures caufes an ap- 
parent decreafc of population, 78 — 79. 

in the reien of Q. Anne Great Britain contained 
3,02 5,000 fightmg men, 83. 

various temporary caufes of a decay of, 121. 

a want of labourers a proof of profperity and popiili- 
tion, 1 2 1-2 

encouraged by the free Britiih Fifhery and the Society 
of Arts, &c. 123-4. 

by turnpikes and navigation, 124-5. 

an increafe, proved by a comparifon of the dirties or 
foap, candles, and hides, 128-9 

proved by increafed exportation, 137. 

review of the controverfies concerning, 193-7. 

account of the hearth-tax of 1696, 197. 

— — Gregory King's calculation of the number of inhabi- 
tants, according to their clafTes, 203. 

enquiry whether the number- of cottages arc increafed 
or decreafed, 204—7. 

number of cottages returned in 1759 and 1 781, 205. 

ftages of, as affected by the employment of tiie people, 
211-12. 

progrefs of, from the conqueft to the prefent time, ac- 
cording to the employment, 212-13. 

arguments of an encrrafed, from the regifters of bap- 
tifms, 217-18. , 

—•—no arguments to be drawn from fome counties being 
(aid to have decreafed, which is in general owing to the 
negled of making accurate returns, 2 1 7. 

law of fettlements detrimental to, 219 

increafed in Lancafhire, witlun 90 years, more than witb 
the boafled rapidity of the American dates, 218. 

at pYefent more than eight millions, 220-1 

Tcfulaim 
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*■ ■■ fhte of the hearth-tax at various periods, fromvi68^ id 

1781, 223. 

■ ■ fhte o^ in 1679, and at pftfent, 225. 

t^opulatim tf Scoiland^ ftate o£^ at the Union* coiffpared with 
England, from the revenue, the ctiftoni-^houfe dufief, poft- 
ages, re-coinage, and excife, 124-$ 

at the tJnion> the number of people complained of as ai 

burthen, 226 ; and at prefent, 224— 

advantages derived to it from the iJnion, 225-6. 

Pofi Office.^ average revenue^ four laft years %i W. llli 
;f.82,3i9, 72--90. 

firft four of Q:_ Anne's war, j^. 6i,$68t, 9o^i« 

1707, 8, 9, JO, arverage, 1. 58,052, 91. 

1711, 12, 13, 14, average, ;{*.90,2l3, 9U 

— **• income of, in 1754 and 1764, 132. 

revenue of, 1764 and ^774, compared, i^^ 

revenue of, in 1755, ^7^5> *775» '7^« ly^Si 164- 
;*—— - revenue of, in 1786 to 1792, ^5. 
Trefs^ independent^ of more efficacy than penalties, 18 14 

Pr9creat'on^ Judge- Hale, Sir James Stuart, and BufFon, con-« 
fider men as urged to it by natural inftind, 1—2, 

Jteficratitrtiy its happy efTe^s, 45. 

.^rttf»«<%<:omparatiire ftate of, in t79t and f 793, Ded. cxv. 

Ht^iutiofty advantages and difadvantages of, 74-5 

■ '■ changed the maxims 6f » adminiflration, 74. 

Richard IIL King^ during his reign the trade carried ofli 
' chiefly by Italians, 25-6. 

kotnans, continued in England from 55 jears before' Chrift to* 
the year 446 after, 3—4. 

Sailors, the number employed in 1 700-1, compared with thofe 
* employed betwen 1764 and 74, and in 1792, 210. 

ScotlarJ^ advantages derived to that country froni the Union^ 

94-S- ' \ ' 
ftate of the linen manufactory in 1728 and 1775, 227. 

•* ftate of the (hipfnng and commerce in 1712 and 1793^' 

228; and Ded. xiv— Ixxiv-v. 

^ improvements in the ivtonufa^flures of, 2'3r-2*. 

her population, 2^4* 

Skipping^' 
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^hlppingy in 1702, i90,$33 tons, and 11,432 failors, 66. 

comparifon of the exports of 1726, 7, 8, with 1736, 7, S^ 
112. 

(late of, at various periods, from 1736 to 1751, 117. 

from 1 749 to 1762, 131. 

to 1766, 132. 

ufefiil regulations of, 1 50. 

— a comparifon of the (hips cleared outwards In 1764, $, 6, 
with L772, 3,4, 152. 

(late of the fhips cleared outward from 1772 to 1782, 
160. 

comparifon of the fhips cleared outward in 1758, 9, 
60, I, 2, with 1778, 9, 80, 1, 2, 161. 

fhips deai^ outwards at different epochs, from 1 749 to 
1785, 164. 

of K. WiUiam's reign, compared with that of the prefent 
reign, 210. 

flate of that of Scotland before the Union, in i;i2, and 
in 1784, 225. 

comparifon of the fhips cleared outward and entered in- 
ward in 1709, .18, 37, 51, 2, 3, 72, 2, 3, and 1784, 1790/ 
91, 92, 255-6.'r*-Ded. xiv-xv. 

Sinking FunJy firfl eflablifhed in 1716, 100. 
•^— furplus of taxes in 1738, ^f. 1,231,127, 114, 

flate of, from 1764 to 1776, 15 j. 

the advantages of, 180. 

former ones eftablifhed by lowering of intcrcfl, i8o-i, 

the neceflity of its being held facrcd by future minif- 

ters, 18 (, 

— — of one million, will in fixty years difcharge 317 miilioni 
at 75 per cent. 182-3. 

- of more importance than the acqulHtlon of the American 
mines, 183. 

advantoges of, by encreafing the circulation of money, , 
18^— "8, 

how much flock was purchafed by it in eight vears, 
183-4. 

how far Mr. Pitt's finking-fund went beyond Earl Stan- 
hope's calculation, 184. 

Slavfs^ at the Conqucfl, the fale of them to infidels prohi- 
bited! 20, - 

X Slaves^ 
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Slaves^ the pnrchafcd labour of freemen more produftive than 
the toil of flaves, 23. 

Smugglings advantages from the prevention of, 191-2. 

Soapy comparifon of the quantity confumed in 1773, 4, 5, with 
1780,1,2,191. ^ 

Spaittf her error in joining the afTociated powers againft Eng- 
land, 171. 

— her population, Ded. vi. 

Stofthr/pe, Early calculatibns on the new finking fund, 184. 

Strength of Nations^ various opinions of, 60. 

Taxesy firft eflablifhed in the great Rebellion, 44. 

in 1701, ^.3>769»375i85-6. 

in 1707, 8, 9, 10, each year, jf. 5^272,578, 86. 

furplus of, in George I. reign, 100. 

furplus of taxes in 1738, £, 1,251,127, 114. 

what they yielded in 1 792 and 1 793, Ded. cxv. 
Trade, See Commerce, 
Turnpikes, See Hightvajs. 

Vagabonds^ an aft concerning them in the time of Edward VI. 
when each perfon living idly for three days was to b€ marked 
with a V. and to become the flave of the perfon taking him 

up, 31; 

— — that law foon repealed, 32. 

Ftllainage^ the difficulty of tracing the time when it ccafed in 
England, 22-3. 

yUlainsy few at the acceffion of Hen. VII. 23. 

Union of the Kingdoms^ advantages derived from it, 94-S« 

WaJpole (Sir Robert) anecdote of him, iii. 

Jf^ar^ expences of, more than (laughter, debilitate a country, 1 12. 

few ufeful hands taken off by it, proved from increafi^ 
manufaftures and exports, 137. 

chiefly definitive by obfhn6ting circulation, 19 1-2. 

■ ■ — the prefent inevitable, and necelTary, Ded. cii. 

■■ the gains from, Ded. ciii. 

*— — the lodes from, 288 — Ded, cviii— cxi. 

IVhltaker (Mr.) his hiflory of Mancheder, greatly praifed, 4—5. 

^rilliam 
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